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An early start for a day’s sport. Fishermen off Atlantic City 
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NEXT MONTH: “The Whale Ship ‘Junior’ Mutiny,” by Chester Howland, the first install- 


ment of an account of a tragedy which took place over 80 years ago. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAM? 


The Inconstant Sea 


p> A big ketch had gone ashore that morning. 
Gone ashore in just a moderate breeze with 
no sea to mention. But one chance breaker 
that rolled in not over three feet high, the 
gang swore, had dropped her on a sharp rock 
and broken her back. The gang in the fo’c’s’le 
of the fisherman commented upon the inci- 
dent and Erasmus P. Cadwallader, the cook, 
who came from way Down East, mopped his 
face with his apron and unloaded a yarn. 


p> “Now that’s the hoo’ of it at sea,” he 
began. “A thing that you’d think harmless 
kills a likely vessel, and maybe men would 
have been lost if they hadn’t had help. And, 
on the other hand, all hell will break loose 
and it seems as if it just can’t do any damage 
at all. Reminds me of Jack Abbott and Jerry 
McClure, dorymates in the old Evangeline off 
Grand Manan. 

“A blizzard let go while they tended trawl 
and the schooner couldn’t find ’em. They 
knew they were adrift, and snugged things 
down as best they could, pulling into the wind 
to keep warm and bailing a little now and 
then. ’Twas midday when the snow came 
and the wind and sea kept rising; didn’t look 
good for two men adrift in a dory, not good at 
all. 

“Well, mid-afternoon they raised a schooner 
and finally pulled alongside. Derelict, she 
was, and well they knew it, even in the snow. 
Portygee, out of Funchal, I think she was, 
abandoned and pretty well used up aloft but 
snug and tight below. Plenty of canned stores 
and fuel, and Jerry and Jack made themselves 
comfortable below and began to think of 
salvage. They could see where she had been 
on fire and guessed that all hands got gallied 
and left her and that the fire had burned out 
by itself. 


> ‘“Soon’s they got warmed and fed, they 
took a survey of the vessel before it got too 
dark, set riding lights and rigged a sea anchor. 
Then they ransacked her, fore and aft, and in 
the hold they found things. Wheelbarrows 
and shovels, iron stuff and, forrad, a stack 
of cases marked ‘ Nitro Glycerine.’ 

“They both knew what it was and got good 
and scared, but there was no chance for ’em 
over the side. So they held on, keeping aft and 
riding it out through the night, jumping a 
foot every time she went into a sea and 
wondering how long she would last. Morning 
came, with the gale still blowing strong and 
the snow driving thick, but there was no 
argument about the thing to do. They put a 
few rags of sail on her and headed toward 
North America, praying that nothing would 
happen on the way. It would have been easy 
to heave that stuff overboard if the weather 
had been moderate, but they wouldn’t take 
a chance in that sea. And, besides, both of ’em 
realized that every case dropped overboard 


whole meant a bomb that would blow a vessel 
to the devil if she struck it right. 

“Tt was a nightmare trip through the 
smother. The schooner was terribly foul, long 
streamers of kelp hanging from her sides and 
stopping her way. The boys figured she was 
alive with worms, too, and why she didn’t 
soften up and leak is part of the mystery, but 
she didn’t. 

“Well, they held on, figuring on at least 
two days and a half of sailing to get in any- 
where, the way they had to lay their course 
but, as a matter of fact, they had drifted 
plenty, and that afternoon they raised the 
land. 


p> “It was breakers, as a matter of fact, 
and they were right among ’em before they 
knew it. They tried to bring the schooner 
about but, foul as she was, she wouldn’t 
handle at all. The sea took her and slatted 
her around like a chip, over rocks, around 
‘em, in and out of eddies, and the boys were 
just about scared stiff for fear of what was 
due when she came down like a ton of brick 
and smashed about half the bottom right out 
of her. A couple of seas took everything off 
the deck, including their dory and the cabin 
trunk, and they went into the rigging. 

“That schooner pounded herself about half 
to pieces before the Coast Guard got to ’em, 
and the boys were covered with frozen snow 
and nearly unconscious with the cold. Still, 
they had life enough to warn the Coast 
Guard to keep off, muttering ‘dynamite’ and 
the like. 


> “They took ’em ashore and put ’em to 
bed, thawed ’em out and they slept all night. 
Next morning they were as good as new and 
turned to and mopped up a man sized break- 
fast, still talking about the wreck. 

““Which one of you boys went crazy 
yesterday?’ asked the station skipper, ‘talk- 
ing about dynamite and blowing up?’ 

““Didn’t she blow up, then?’ asked 
McClure. 

“““There she is, or what’s left of her,’ re- 
plied the skipper, and he pointed to the mass 
of wreckage that still showed on the rocks. 
‘Nothing dangerous looking about that.’ 


> “Just then a long sea swept under her and 
lifted her bow. It came down, and a mountain 
of spray rose, shot full of broken timbers and 
streaks of fire. It went into the air for fathoms, 
and a booming report came off the water 
that smashed the windows in the station and 
shook the whole building. When the water 
and timbers dropped out of sight, it left a 
big cloud of black smoke in the air, and the 
Coast Guardsmen just shivered and sat still, 
and Jerry and Jack didn’t say anything for 
a spell. 

‘?'Twas the skipper who spoke first. ‘Just 
what in hell was out there?’ he wanted to 
know, and the boys told their story. 

““Yup,’ he said, ‘missing for months, with 


all the navies in the world looking for her and 
a reward offered for the hull or proof of her 
sinking. You boys get it, all right.’ 
“But see what she stood before she let go. 
No damned constancy to the sea, anyhow.”’ 
JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


For More Enjoyable Racing 


> The record number of starters of 52 boats 
in this year’s Chicago-Mackinac Race has 
led many yachtsmen to believe that perhaps 
the center of yachting is moving westward. 
Certainly, it appears headed in that direction. 

It seems that the fresh water sailors have 
managed to devise a formula whereby both 
the out-and-out racing man and the cruising 
man are lured to compete. For the racing 
man, the race itself is sufficient incentive. It 
is from the entries of the more casual sailors, 
however, the kind who never bother to enter 
an ocean race out East because it deprives 
them of time they would rather spend cruis- 
ing, that the huge lists in the Chicago- 
Mackinac Race are made. 


> To these men, this particular race appeals 
because it is an excellent means of getting up 
to the good cruising grounds in the North 
Channel in a hurry. The wife and kids take 
a train up to Mackinac, whence the real fun 
begins, and a gang of racing men get the boat 
up there in a hurry, enjoy the race on the way, 
but don’t commit suicide if they lose. There 
are always enough other comfortable cruising 
boats entered to make the race interesting 
for even the tubbiest competitor. 

As a result, three-fourths of the entrants 
consider the race as a prelude to good cruis- 
ing rather than as an end in itself, and hence 
it is fun for all. This spirit is contagious among 
even the keenest racing entrants. They race 
hard all the way but, when it is all over, win 
or lose, consider it has been time well spent. 


> On the Atlantic Coast, we might do well 
to plan more races to good cruising grounds, 
or to some spot sufficiently attractive in it- 
self. There can only be one winner in a race — 
three or four if the various class winners are 
included — but that is no reason why the 
race shouldn’t be a success for the other nine- 
tenths of the fleet. The attractions of Ber- 
muda and Gibson Island, for example, are 
sufficient to make a race to these ports worth 
while for first and last boats alike. 

It is the distance races which finish at the 
point of origin, or wind up in some unattrac- 
tive harbor that are fun for the winners alone. 
If these were replaced by races to more pleas- 
ant ports, entrants might then consider the 
race as a means to an end just as enjoyable 
as the race itself. If such were the case, 
entries would increase, the fleet would get 
under way with a happier and less business- 
like aim, and distance racing would become 
the grand fun that it should be. 
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> Pequot Wins Junior Girl’s Series 


The Pequot Yacht Club crew of Miss 
Charlotte Perry, skipper, and the Misses 
Cordelia Clark, Anne Finn and Margaret 
Gordon, won the Gregory Taylor Trophy in 
a two-day series, July 29th and 30th. This 
trophy, emblem of the Girl’s Junior Cham- 
pionship of Long Island Sound, was com- 
peted for by eight clubs sailing in Atlantic 
Class boats off Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

Miss Perry and her Pequot crew scored 
first, second and third in the three-race series, 
to win by 244 points from Miss Jo-Jo McNeil, 
of Black Rock. Miss Rosemary Williamson, 
of Manhasset, won two of the three races but 
dropped to seventh in the other, and there- 
fore finished the series in third place, 14-point 
behind Black Rock. 


> Women’s Title Races Coming Soon 


The Women’s National Sailing Champion- 
ship, for the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams 
Trophy, will be sailed at Point O’Woods, 
L. I., beginning Wednesday, September 4th. 
The entry list will be restricted to six crews, 
each of which will have won an elimination 
series for their district. 

Miss Sylvia Shethar, skipper of the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club’s winning crew last year, 
has once more won the Long Island Sound 
women’s title and the right to defend her na- 
tional championship. Yachts of the Zephyr 
Class will be used in the final series, crews 
changing boats after each race. Although 
these boats will be strange to the defending 
champions, they still rank as the crew to beat 
for the title. 


> Port Isabel Yacht Club Formed 


On May 19th, the Laguna Sailing Club, 
based on Port Isabel, Texas, voted to 
change its name to the Port Isabel Yacht 
Club. It was also decided that thereafter 
owners of power boats could become mem- 
bers but that membership would be confined 
to known yachtsmen, both in sail and power. 
The new club is already active, racing, on 
an average, every two weeks. 

The officers of the old club retain their 
positions in the new organization, and are as 
follows: R. W. Pitts, commodore; Edward 
Hinckley, vice commodore; F. W. L. Petch, 
rear commodore; John N. Merrill, secretary- 
treasurer. 


P Boy Sails 800 Miles in 16-Foot Boat 


Charles Norton, fifteen-year-old boy from 
Durham, N. C., just completed a man sized 
voyage in a tiny boat. His craft, the Popeye, 
is a Comet, only sixteen feet long, but he 
sailed an 800-mile voyage up the coast from 
Morehead City, N. C., to New York. 

William Migett, fourteen years old, started 
with skipper Norton when they left More- 
head on July 4th. At Delaware City, Del., 
mutiny broke out and Migett abandoned 
ship. Norton sailed on alone to Atlantic City 
where Tommy O’Shea, fourteen years old and 
a veteran of absolutely no sailing experience, 
signed on as mate. He was still aboard when 
the youthful pair sailed Popeye into New 
York Harbor on August first, twenty-eight 
days out of Morehead City. 





CALENDAR 


Sail 

August 30-September 2 — Windjammers Race to Santa 
Cruz, San Francisco, C: 

August. 31-September 2— ‘Interclub Cruise, Tacoma 
Y.C., Tacoma, Wash. 

August. 31-September 2 — Triangular Race, Chicago-St. 
pay oe City, Columbia, Chicago’ and Jackson 

hicago. 

September 1 — Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., Larchmont. 

September 4-6 — National Women’s erg 3M 
Mrs. Charles Francis ay tg Trophy, Point O’ Wood 
Y.C., Point O’ Woods, L 

September 5-7 — Richardson Cup Race for Class R 
Championships, Rochester, N. Y. 

September 6-8 — National Comet Ghemplonshizs, 
Huntington-Crescent Club, Huntington, L. I. 

September 6-8 — Invitation Eight-Metre Race, Youngs- 
town, N. Y. 

September 7-8 — Lutz Trophy Series, Class Q, Jackson 
Park Y.C., Chicago. 

September s-- Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 
Washington, 

September 14 — Regatta, U.S.N. Air Station, Pensacola. 

se a 14-15— President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 


i of 

September 15 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C., New Rochelle. 

September 15-22 — Marina Regatta, St. Francis Y.C., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

September 22— Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

September 28.29— — Fall Off Soundings Cruise, Off Sound- 
ings Club, New London, Conn. 

September 29— Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

Oétober 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y.C., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 27 — Boston Dinghy Club Regatta, M.I.T. 

November 9-11 — Fall Hyg 1 and Roosevelt Dinghy 
Trophy Races, Essex Y 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. Activities 


August 31-September 2 — Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A. 
Regatta, West River Sailing Club Regatta, Gibson 
Island Y.S. Cedar Point Race. 

September — 1-2, see above; 7-8, Elk River Y.C.-Re- 
gatta, Urbanna Y.C. Regatta; 14-15 — Potomac River 
Sailing Association Regatta, ‘Maryland Y.C. Regatta. 


Star Class 


August 31-September 2 — Twelfth Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


Long Island Sound Y.R.A. Championships 


September 2 — Larchmont; 7, Manhasset Bay; 14, Indian 
Harbor; 21, Horseshoe Harbor; 28, Echo Bay. 





.C., Essex, Conn. 


Power 
—- 31-September 2 — Regatta, Chickamauga Lake, 


‘enn. 

August 31-September 7 — Canadian National Exhibition 
Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 

September 1— National i aia Hydroplane 
Championships, Atlantic City, N 

September 1-2 — Pacific Coast Divisionals and National 
Outboard Championships, Long Beach, California. 

September 2 — A.P.B.A. Regatta, Ocean’ City, N. J. 

September > a Inboard Runabout Champion- 
ships, Ocean City, N. J. 

September 7-8 — Eastern Division Outboard Champion- 
ships, Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 12-16 — National Outboard Championships, 
Worcester, Mass. 

September 14-15 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

September 14-15 — Ohio Valley Racing Assn. Regatta, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

September 27-29 — President's Cup Regatta; National 
225-Cubic-Inch Hydroplane Championships; John 
Charles Thomas 225-Cubic-Inch Trophy, Washington. 





> Sailing on Lake. Pontoosuc 


It is impossible to measure the extent of 
yachting by a register of the country’s many 
yacht clubs. In almost every section of the 
land, wherever there is a bit of navigable 
water, small boating organizations are spring- 
ing up. 

Take the Lake Pontoosuc Sailing Club as 
a case in point. How many have ever heard 
of it? Not many, to be sure. It is located on 
tiny Lake Pontoosuc, in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and is surrounded by the Berkshire Moun- 
tains. But on this lake, no more than a mile 
wide, is a fine fleet of Comets and a keen 
bunch of sailors. In their small circle the 
names of Ken Cuddebach and Eleanor 
Preble, tops among the local men and girl 
skippers, are as well known as are the na- 
tionally recognized sailors from more promi- 
nent yachting centers. And on this (tiny lake, 
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for four months of the year, there are races 
two or three times a week. The fleet is grow- 
ing annually, keeping pace with the fast in- 
creasing interest in the sport. 

It is from the concerted stimulus of or- 
ganizations of this sort the country over, as 
well as from larger boating centers, that 
yachting is receiving impetus in its growth. 


> John Black Wins Model Yacht Title 


John Black’s Cheerio III won the Class M 
model yacht championship at Detroit in 
July. Sailing against eighteen other models, 
including three division champions, Black’s 
craft rolled up a total of 124 points to win 
from Archie Arroll’s Thistle III and Harold 
Shellmer’s Aloha II, which took second and 
third places with 117 and 111 points, re- 
spectively. The only other time Black took 
part in the Class M championships he won 
with Cheerio IT, in 1937. 

On the last day of the series, the annual 
meeting of the Model Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of America was held and the follow- 
ing officers for 1940 were elected: President, 
Charles H. Farley; vice president, Frank C. 
Goodwin; secretary, T. W. Honk; treasurer, 
W. E. Topping. 


> Ogilvy’s “Spirit” Wins 


Stanley Ogilvy’s Spirit won the Devon 
Yacht Club’s annual Star Class regatta in 
a two-day series in Gardiner’s Bay, off East 
Hampton, L. I. Sailing against eleven top 
flight Star skippers, Ogilvy did a fine job 
in winning two out of the three races, plac- 
ing second in the other, to win by five 
points from Paul Shields, in Spitfire. Richard 
Maxwell’s Phryne wound up third, three 
points farther back. 

It is interesting to note that both Spirit 
and Phryne hail from the Larchmont Yacht 
Club. Racing at home, they have a good deal 
of trouble with such boats as Frank Camp- 
bell’s Rascal, Stan Turner’s Migs and Adrian 
Iselin’s Ace. Consequently, their excellent 
showing in this series would indicate that 
the Western Long Island Sound Star fleet is 
one of the keenest. 


Yonkers Wins Canoe Crown 


The Yonkers Canoe Club, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., won the national canoe-racing team 
championship for the fourth straight year. 
The event was held on July 28th, on Lake 
Sebago, at Sloatsburg, N. Y. The winners 
rolled up 54 points, to beat the Pendleton 
Canoe Club, second with 2114 points, and the 
Washington (D. C.) Canoe Club which scored 
17 points to take third place. 


>To Cruise South 


A committee of the A.P.B.A. is arranging 
a cruise from New York to Florida for motor 
boat owners who would like to make the 
passage through the Inland Waterway in 
company. At present, the plans call for a 
start from the New York World’s Fair Basin 
on October 15th. The cruise will be in charge 
of Chester A. Bentley, a commander in the 
U.S.C.G. Reserve, from whom further 
information may be obtained. He may be 
addressed at the Larchmont Y.C., Larch- 
mont, N. Y. 
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1350 Magic Miles by ELCO 





A few smart Florida vacationists this year are going to enjoy 
an extra dividend of pleasure and adventure before they even 
reach Miami. They’re the growing group of yachtsmen who 
sail their Elcos down the Inland Waterway. 

It may be cold and wintry when they leave New York, but 
as they pass Sandy Hook adventure has begun! Past Cape May, 
up Delaware Bay, down the Chesapeake, through the Dismal 
Swamp, into historic ports like Annapolis, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, St. Augustine . . . 1350 miles of calm inland waters and 
colorful scenery, until at last the blue waters of Biscayne Bay lie 
under the keel. 

“Wonderful, but...” you'll start to say. But what? Cost? If 
you’re aboard an Elco Motor Yacht 57, for example, your fuel 
cost may well have been under $100. Trouble? You'll have had 
two weeks of solid comfort, unworried by fears of breakdowns 
or rough weather, for all Elcos are superbly well-built and fa- 
mous for real seaworthiness. 

In Florida, you and your guests will live aboard your Elco, 
more comfortably and far more reasonably than if you stayed 
ashore. Best of all, you’re free to roam as you please . . . but 
you'll always be “at home” on your Elco. Vacations must end, of 
course, but for years to come your Elco, large or small, will be a 
prized possession, the key to countless days and weeks of pleasure 
and adventure — yachting at its very best. 





Motor Yacht 57. Superb new Elco yacht In Florida—Visit Port Elco. Visit 
with quarters for owner’s party of 7 and 2 Elco’s modern big dock, Venetian 
crew. Luxurious in every detail. Speeds up Causeway and Miami Beach, and see 
to 23 m.p.h. Gasoline or Diesel power. the latest models on display. 


Inspect Elco’s 1940 Fleet at Port Elco 
or write for illustrated literature to: 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Showroom Pp up 34 T E L Cc © {at Park Ave.}N. ¥C- 
* * * * 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE.N.J. Florida ‘Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami ‘Beach 











> Raymond Douglas, of Peekskill, who 
keeps his 22-foot power boat Dottie in a snug 
anchorage in Annsville Creek, sailed the 
broad reaches of the mighty Hudson as a 
result of appealing to the War Department, 
which compelled the New York Central Rail- 
road to open the normally disused draw 
spanning the navigable creek where it en- 





ters the river. . . . Dottie is short of free- 
board but tall of superstructure and she 
couldn’t get under the bridge at low water 
by a foot. . . . Consultation of maritime 
law revealed to Mr. Douglas that he was 
entitled to have the bridge open for him if he 
gave twelve hours’ notice of his intention to 
“go to sea.” Consequently, when Dottie 
whistled for the draw on the great day, 26 
workmen tore up 240 feet of rails, discon- 
nected the signal system and the draw upped 
or swung, I don’t know which. . . . Then, 
after Dottie’s majestic egress, the stuff was 
replaced and train service continued until 
the process had to be repeated when Dottie 
hove in sight again and demanded queru- 
lously to be allowed ingress to her berth. . . . 
The voyage was reputedly made to Bear 
Mountain for sandwiches and pop... . It 
cost the railroad company about $600... . 


> I am credited with incredible stupidity by 
a correspondent, R. C. Robbins, who says, in 
connection with the bow rudder business: 
“What about every ferry boat in the U.S. A. 
for the last -100 years!” 

May I explain that in my first comment on 
Mr. Wertheimer’s clip from the New York 
Times I suggested that possibly troops were 
being evacuated aboard ferry boats. .. . 


> Paul B. Walter, of Washington, D. C., is 
one of several readers of this column who 
have called my attention to the picture of a 
cat boat sailing the Potomac with Sea Scouts 
aboard. . . . The caption reads, “The Dinghy 
Wildcat, flying the banner of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, is shown under sail.” . . . Says 
Mr. Walter, ‘My partner, George Buchan 
and I, small boat sailors, have enjoyed your 
page for a goodly time and thought you might 
appreciate the enclosed sample of — well, 
might it be called ‘understatement.’” . . . 


> Floss Hanratty, of Rochester, comments 
on Stoughton Conover’s appeal to “P.M.” 
in which he wanted to know where he could 
pick up a deep sea boat answering the follow- 
ing specifications: ‘She should be a yawl or 





sloop-rigged, have an auxiliary motor, be 
seaworthy, bunk four, have some room — 
and possess maneuverability to be handled 
by two men. Moreover I can’t pay more than 
$500.7... 

“Mr. Conover must be the world’s last 
optimist,” argues Mr..Hanratty. . . . ‘Do 
you know what five hundred will buy up here 
in the Genesee Valley? . . . Maybe a used 
Star or a rebuilt 35-year-old keel sloop with 
a racing hull. . . . If you locate a fleet of 
Mr. Conover’s (Pipe) Dream Ships, I’ll take 
two — one in pink and one in blue... . 

“Tncidentally we did find a boat in New 
York — a Larchmont Junior. They are sweet 
little craft for Lake Ontario and several of the 
boys in the Genesee Yacht Club would be 
interested if there were a few available.” .. . 


p> A British contemporary, ‘‘ Motor Boat and 
Yachting,” had a yarn on Dunkirk that bears 
repeating: 

“The French, it seems, were not always 
prepared to wade out and clamber into 
dinghies in the surf. A story was told me of a 
French officer who steadfastly refused to do 
this. Finally he sent a note to the anxious 
yacht skipper. It read, ‘I have just eaten 
and am therefore unable to enter the 
Sara 


> Joe Appleton was roused from slumber the 
other night by a long distance call from 
Skaneateles. . . . Knowing nobody in that 
charming spot, Mr. Appleton was under the 
impression it was all a mistake until a voice 
asked, ‘‘Is that true what they say about you 
in Yacutine, Mr. Appleton?”’ 

“T don’t know — what do they say?” re- 
plied Joe, now thoroughly awake and no 
doubt thinking of libel. 

“Well, they say you can’t get competent 
assistants in your model building and — ”’ 

The upshot of the conversation was that 
the gent on the other end of the wire is 
coming to town to talk to Joe and contribute 
his services if Joe finds him competent and 
the two prove congenial. . . . Furthermore, 
Joe bought a copy of YacuT1nG and found, to 
his chagrin, that there were no grounds for 
bringing suit... . 


> Thomas H. Smith of Baldwin, Long 
Island, continues the discussion on the bow 
rudder business which was brought up a 
couple of months ago in this column by 
F, Wertheimer and elaborated upon by John 
Swanson, of Chicago, last month. . . . Mr. 
Smith observes: ‘Most of the passenger 
tenders that serve the Atlantic liners in 
European harbors are fitted with rudders at 
both bow and stern.” ... 

And from Robert C. Browning: “Being 
rather used to (and bored by) your collection 
of journalistic landlubberana, I was surprised 
to see an understatement (nautically speak- 
ing) in your July column. . . . 

“That sly old gentleman, A. Campbell 
Helmes, who has so successfully put Webb 
and M.I.T. boys to sleep, refers to bow 
rudders in his ‘ Practical Shipbuilding.’ . . . 
He mentions the use of bow rudders on cross- 
channel steamers.” . . . 
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> Ralph Wiley, the Sage of Oxford, Md., 
settles the controversy about whether the old 
Australia (dating anywhere from 1800 on to 
just before the Civil War) is built of teak or 
live oak. . . . “Today,” writes Mr. Wiley, 
“we had this ancient and honorable vessel 
on the railway and one of the bystanders, 
a gentleman in full yachting regalia, inquired 
of the colored boy who was coppering the 
broad, honorable and historic bottom, ‘Boy, 
is she teak?’ And the lad replied, ‘Yas, suh! 
She’s real antique!’” . 


> “If at first you don’t succeed, fry, fry 
again” is now the motto of Michael Cestaro 
who has long cherished an ambition to go to 
sea and has been looking for an opportunity. 
. . . He got it suddenly when the Boys’ Club 
of New York announced a fish-cooking com- 
petition with the prize a trip on a trawler. 
. . . Michael, whose pater is a cook, knew 
nothing of the culinary art but, hastily pur- 
chasing a porgy, ran home with it to his mater 
and took a lesson from her in domestic 
science. . . . The result was he fried his fish 
so well in the competition that he was 
awarded first honors and shortly thereafter 
went aboard the Katie D, of Boston, docked 
at the foot of Beekman Street, in New York, 
for a voyage to the Grand Banks... . 
Michael’s mother, a realist, insists he was 
supposed to have baked the porgy — but 
what th’ hell? .. . 


> Larry Noyes has been cruising Down East 
in a chartered 56-footer. . . . At New Bed- 
ford his seagoing eye was attracted to a 
dinky little fisherman with a stubby mast 
tied up at the wharf where Larry had docked 
to fuel and provision. ... . The ancient mar- 








iner aboard the diminutive work boat was 
rattling down the rigging... . “What on 
earth,” inquired Larry, ‘‘do you want of rat- 
lines with a mast like that?” . . . The old 
man spat derisively, replied: “‘How the hell 
do you think I’m goin’ to git ashore at low 
water?” ... 


> “This year really get away from it all 
. . .” advised the Paragon Gear Works Inc. 
of Taunton, Mass., in a recent issue of “‘ Life,’’ 
“from business and blitzkrieg — traffic and 
time clock — phones and phonies! Thrill to 
your hand on a helm . . . guiding your own 
new boat with your own friends over our own 
waters! Sleep... Eat... Relax... Play 
: 4 REE ee 

No reverses, apparently, are implicit in 
reverse gears. .. . 

TELLTALE 
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Midshipmen preparing to get under way for sail boat drill 


ANCHOR’S AWEICGH! 


The Development of Sailing and Racing at the United States Naval Academy 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


__OR a true conception of the place held by sailing 
at the Naval Academy today, one should 
have some knowledge of the background of 
that institution. It is a well-recognized apho- 
rism that nothing of lasting importance can 
be created without struggle. The birth of the 
Naval Academy, which occurred on October 
10th; 1845, at Fort Severn, in Annapolis, Maryland, was no 
exception to this rule. 

The Military Academy at West Point had, on that date, 
been an established institution for the better part of half a 
century; but lack of funds and official scorn of the idea of 
trying to manufacture sailors on shore had prevented, until 
then, the establishment of a similar seat of learning for the 
United States Navy. 

Owing to a number of factors, however, there had de- 
veloped a growing public sentiment — and hence political 
agitation — against the practice of accepting young men for 
sea duty as midshipmen without some previous training and 
without an opportunity to appraise their aptitude for the 
service. Not the least of these factors was the development 





of steam as a necessary adjunct to the operation of men-of- 
war. This innovation had passed the preliminary stages and 
it had become evident that steam engineering could not be 
picked up, like seamanship, simply by going to sea. 

The historian George Bancroft, who was deeply interested 
in the development and welfare of the Navy, was one of a 
number of influential men who were cognizant of the situa- 
tion. When, therefore, he was offered the secretaryship of 
the Navy, early in 1845, he accepted that post with the 
avowed intention of founding a naval academy. He met with 
no little opposition but, through infinite tact and determina- 
tion, he overcame prejudices, got around Congressional 
reluctance to appropriate money and succeeded in launching 
his pet project only seven months after he took office. 

It is obvious, from the foregoing, that one of the very 
influences which helped to bring about the establishment of 
the Academy, namely, the rapid development of the use of 
steam, was a subversive influence in respect to sail. It was 
inevitable that, to keep up with new inventions and. methods 
connected with the use of power, more and more of the mid- 
shipman’s allotted time for study would be required. 
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Fortunately, tradition is strong and, until well after the 
Civil War, there remained a considerable opportunity for 
training in sail since most vessels used sail as well as steam 
and, second, because midshipmen training cruises were 
carried out in sailing ships even after men-of-war had been 
completely mechanized. Eventually, however, as one would 
have expected, sailing for midshipmen was reduced to the 
use of a comparatively few small sail boats stationed at the 
Naval Academy, although there has never been a cessation 
of interest nor an interruption in a certain amount of drilling. 

I remember some years ago overhearing a conversation 
between a lady and an officer who was showing her around 
the Academy. They were watching a crew rather amateur- 
ishly getting a sail boat under way. 

“‘T suppose,” the lady remarked, “‘that the boys get a lot 
of fun out of those little boats; but I can’t see what a sail 
boat has to do with a modern, machine-driven navy.” 

“Well,” her escort retorted, ‘‘you don’t taste the eggs in 
a birthday cake but it’s a better cake if the eggs are there!” 

“‘Just what do you mean by that?” 

“T mean,” continued the officer, ‘‘that learning to handle 
a sail boat gives you a sensitiveness of touch, and an instinct 
for smart boat handling, that you can never get in any other 
way. It does not show on the surface but it’s there; and an 
important part of a naval officer’s job is to be able to handle 
his ship — whether she’s a sub-chaser or a battleship — to 
the best advantage.” 

Most naval officers realize this and there have always been 
strong advocates for having the Naval Academy well 
equipped for training in sail. It was not, however, until the 
period 1934-38 that sailing was given the impetus which 
started it on its way to substantial rehabilitation. This was 
brought about by Rear Admiral David Foote Sellers, Super- 
intendent of the Academy, an enthusiastic sailor himself, 
who was thoroughly convinced of the importance of sailing 
ability as part of the equipment of a well-trained naval 
officer. In this development of sailing. Rear Admiral Sellers 
was ably seconded by his staff and received, as well, the 
enthusiastic extra-mural support of a number of yachtsmen. 

In the years just prior to Admiral Sellers’ advent, sailing 
equipment had not kept pace with the growth in the num- 
ber of midshipmen; sailing drills had, of necessity, to be 
confined to proportions commensurate with the compara- 
tively small number of sail boats. Today, however, there are 
over sixty sail boats of various types and dimensions for 


The Naval Academy’s new yawls 


. “Intrepid,” ‘Alert’ and “‘Resolute” 
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training and recreation; drills are systematic and highly 
organized; and the midshipmen receive a much more thor- 


ough training than before, although the exigencies of their 


many other duties prevent, and always must prevent, as 
complete a training as a dyed-in-the-wool sailorman might 
consider desirable. 

Among the present fleet are a number of sloops (‘‘knock- 
abouts”” to the midshipmen), half-raters, International 
dinghies and sailing whaleboats (the latter designed by Com- 
mander M. F. Talbot, an officer now on duty at the Acad- 
emy) and several Star Class boats. Of larger boats, there is 
the well-known racer Vamarie, presented to the Academy in 
1936 by Mr. and Mrs. Vadim Makaroff; four ketch-rigged 
motor-sailers, also added to the fleet in 1936; and three new 
auxiliary yawls, designed and built for the Academy by the 
Luders Marine Construction Company, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, and named Intrepid, Alert and Resolute. These are 
powered with 3-cylinder 16144 hp. Atlas Lanova Diesels. 

In addition, there is one famous old-timer, the schooner 
yacht America, which no longer sails because she has earned 
her rest but lies moored to her dock, shipshape and Bristol 
fashion, a constant reminder of American supremacy in the 
design and handling of ships under sail. Finally, two large 
auxiliary yachts are soon to put in an appearance; the 
schooner Freedom (88' 8’’ l.o.a. by 20’ beam) presented by 
Sterling Morton, of Chicago; and Highland Light. (68’ 7” 
l.o.a. by 15’ 4” beam), Dudley Wolfe’s cutter, left by him to 
the Academy in his will and, like Vamarie, an ocean racer 
and ‘cruiser with an enviable record. 

The above equipment will, without much question, be 
increased as the need arises. Equipment without employ- 
ment is so much stagnant matter but there is nothing stag- 
nant about the sailing equipment at the Naval Academy. 
Organized drills as well as “recreational sailing” keep each 
boat — from Vamarie down to the dinghies — with a ‘“‘bone 
in her teeth” the greater part of the time. Sailing drills are a 
required part of the course at the Academy; sailing for 
recreation is the coveted privilege of midshipmen who have 
passed qualification tests or who are fortunate enough to be 
invited to join a crew. 

Twice each morning in summer time, and in the afternoon 
during the academic year, midshipmen “‘fall in” and march 
to the ‘‘sea wall,” where knockabouts, “‘raters” (centerboard 
boats much like the knockabouts) and whaleboats are 
moored. There the midshipmen halt, facing inboard, and 
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await the commands: ‘‘ About — Face! Embark!” The crew of each sail boat 
then clambers on board the craft to which it has been detailed, shoves off and 
makes sail. Each boat is under the command of a regular Navy petty officer, who 
gives instruction in steering, sheet trimming, tacking, jibing and other essentials 
of handling boats under sail. Other detachments of midshipmen are transported 
to the yawls, in charge of commissioned officers, and are indoctrinated in more 
advanced sailing maneuvers, such as the setting and handling of spinnakers, 
genoa jibs and “‘ballooners’’; while the senior ship, the Vamarie, sails with picked 
crews but only at the command of the Captain of the Station Ship Reina Mercedes. 

Owing to the happy geographical location of Annapolis, the climate is such that 
sailing can be comfortably begun in the early spring and continued until late in 
the fall. During the summer months, while the upper classmen are away on train- 
ing cruises in warships, or on leave of absence, the entering class, the members of 
which are called ‘‘plebes,” are put through various preliminary paces, of which 
sail boat drill is one. 

As you see him in formation, togged out in white uniform, with his name 
stenciled across the front of his blouse, the ‘‘plebe”’ may appear every inch a 
sailor. But the moment he steps into a sail boat, unless he has had previous 
experience, the metamorphosis to landlubber is almost instantaneous. The 
system of selection of those to be admitted to the Naval Academy is such that as 










The first steps in learning to 
sail are taken under the 
guidance of seaman_in- 
structors, in the new whale- 
boats shown below 
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One of the new yawls on the Severn. Rod Ste- 
phens’ advice: “‘ When in doubt, use your spinnaker,” 
is being followed. Left, telling ’em how! A C.P.O. 
instructor showing a group of midshipmen the 
proper shipshape method of doing things 
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nearly as possible every state in the Union 
shall be represented among the officers of the 
Navy. This is a wise provision, as it makes 
the Navy representative of the entire nation, 
and many of the finest officers have come 
from the inland states. Under this system, 
however, it is inevitable that many of the 
“‘plebes”’ have never seen a boat bigger than 
a rowboat before coming to Annapolis and 
only a comparative few have had any pre- 
vious experience in sail. In spite of this, ex- 
perience has shown that aptitude for good 
seamanship is not confined to those who were 
“born with salt behind the ears.” 

To the impetus given to sailing by Rear 
Admiral Sellers and other officers who have 


followed, among the most enthusiastic of 


whom is Rear Admiral Wilson Brown, the 
present superintendent, has been added more 
recently the incentive of outside competition. 
During the late spring and until the close of 


the spring term, there is ‘‘intra-mural’’ com- 
petition in which, nearly every afternoon, 
from ten to thirty sail boats manned by mid- 
shipmen are engaged in competitive races. 
The winners of these races are not only re- 
cipients of appropriate awards but are in line 
for selection for the crews which sail in 


(Continued on page 75) 
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This twin motor yacht is owned by C. T. Sloan, of 
Marion, S. C., and her home port is Georgetown. 
“Spindrift” is a Matthews 50" Standard and 
her power plant is a pair of Kermath Sea Mate 
Specials, with 2:1 reduction gear, which give her a 
speed in excess of 22 m.p.h. At the left is a view of 
the after part of the deckhouse with, below it, the 
forwerd stateroom with its dinette. Below is the deck- 
house and, at bottom, the yacht herself is shown 
running her speed trials on Lake Erie. 


“ SPINDROF TT" 
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CRUISING ON CHART 
1225 


North Central Section of Chesapeake Bay 
Ideal for Man Who Likes to Take It Easy 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


long and in places wide body of water you pass through 

on your way to Florida in the fall of the year, scurrying to 
the snug security of the Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal. Or 
it’s that bay of black squalls and blacker reputation that you 
run up every other year or so in the race to Gibson Island. 
Sez you. Sez I, ‘‘Have you ever cruised in it, you Long 
Island Sound and Massachusetts yachtsmen?”’ So you make 
some excuse about shallow water and black flies and remark 
that you hope to try it some time in the spring or fall. 

Now it happens that, although I took my cutter Hotspur 
there in the fall of last year, full of good intentions to start 
cruising early in May, one thing or another intervened so 
that I didn’t actually get under way until the second week 
of June. Consequently, I can tell you little at this writing of 
the joys of off-season cruising in the bay of the Chesapeake. 
But hold on to your hats, boys, because I’m extremely liable 
to break out later. In the meantime — that is, now — I’m 
going to confine myself to the one section of the bay of which 
I’ve scratched the surface during the months of June and 
July, and try to paint the charms of cruising between the 
Severn River on the west side and the Little Choptank on 
the Eastern Shore. And when I say “‘scratched the surface,” 
I may as well admit that I also mean furrowed the bottom 
with my keel. 

The region of which I write is included on Chart 1225, ex- 
tending 38 miles from Sandy Point in the north to Cove 
Point in the south, and 35 miles in the other directions. It is 
a small region, as cruising grounds go, and yet it is mighty in 
the multiplicity of its navigable waterways. What other 
chart of the Coast & Geodetic Survey’s 1200 series will give 
you eleven rivers, fifty creeks and almost innumerable coves, 
into each and every one of which you can carry drafts of six 
feet and more? Disregard the fact that, the Rhode River is 
only a couple of miles long and answer the question. 

Of these eleven rivers in the north central section of the 
bay, the Choptank is the longest, being navigable for a boat 
of 5% feet draft 55 miles from its mouth to the town of 
Greensboro. Other panegyrists of the Chesapeake, who are 
more effervescent than I am, refer to the Choptank as a 
“noble” river. Since nobility as applied to waterways sug- 
gests rapids, palisades and boulder-crowned headlands, I 
cannot call the Choptank noble. But its mouth inside 
Sharps Island is nearly as broad.as the Hudson River’s at 
Sandy Hook and, if you happen to get caught there under 
full sail by a five o’clock squall, you would, I think, begin to 
believe that the Choptank is a tolerably large body of water. 

Flowing into the Choptank, eight or nine miles from its 
entrance, is the Tred Avon River, which is neither noble nor 
large but is, on the contrary, a nice companionable river 
offering secure anchorage almost anywhere you care to drop 


SUPPOSE you know what Chesapeake Bay is. It’s that 
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“Hotspur” jogging along before it over a smooth sea 


the hook along its nine-mile length. Not far from the Tred 
Avon’s mouth (I’m working, it will be observed, from the 
general to the particular), is the town of Oxford, in which 
Hotspur pursued her education during the winter. It was the 
first time in eleven years that I had wintered her in the 
water and it was the first year in many times that many in 
which there was more than a foot of ice in Town Creek. She 
survived the freeze-up without a scratch and with her usual 
imperturbability. 

Put it down, if you will, to a pride of locality engendered 

by frequent visits to Oxford, and permit me to say that 
this non-academic seat of learning is the yachtsman’s 
headquarters on the Eastern Shore. Cambridge, on the 
Choptank, is a larger and more beautiful community; St. 
Michaels, on the Miles, has conveniences that are more con- 
venient; but Oxford, on the Tred Avon, is more readily 
approached under adverse conditions of wind and dark- 
ness, and has more boat yards than its neighbors. 
_ I wintered at Ralph Wiley’s yard. The yard at the en- 
trance to Town Creek is Jim Speer’s (the Oxford Ship Yard) 
and there are two smailer establishments besides these. In 
its heyday one of the most important shipping centers on 
the Chesapeake, Oxford is still essentially a boatman’s 
town. Nearly a fifth of its white population of 500 are con- 
cerned with the building and maintenance of boats; and, 
having anchored in 10 to 20 feet off the hospitable Tred 
Avon Yacht Club, you can make a trip ashore for supplies 
without being knocked down by a single tourist. 

One word more of a practical nature before beginning my 
500-mile Odyssey on Chart 1225. Oxford is 220 miles by car 
from New York, say seven hours via the Newcastle Ferry, 
although I continually hear of snappy drivers who do it in 
five hours. Train service is terrible, the one good train a day 
depositing you at Easton with a ten-mile taxi drive in pros- 
pect. But a compromise is possible. There is excellent ex- 
press service between New York and Wilmington and oppo- 
site the station in the Delaware metropolis is a garage where 
you can store your jalopy — the one you’ve been ashamed 
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Deep Point, Chester River, typical of residential sites on the Eastern Shore but 
exceptional in that a yacht of 18 feet draft could be brought to its anchorage 


of driving around New York or Boston for the last five years. 
You hop into that and, after two and a half hours of furious 
driving, interrupted only by stops for punctures, oil and a 
boiling radiator, you arrive in Oxford plenty willing to go 
cruising. : 

So regard us — my 14-year-old son Bob and me — arriv- 
ing at Maryland’s boatbuilding and cultural center for the 
first leg of our Chesapeake cruise. As we dismount from the 
old touring car, one of Mrs. Wiley’s cats ascends to its can- 
vas top prospecting for a secluded hideaway. Sinbad, 
Ralph’s Chesapeake water dog, accompanies us and our 
fresh stores to the wharf off which Hotspur lies, hoping that 
we shall fatuously entrust a package to his safe-keeping. The 
curly-haired Chesapeakes are famous the country over as 
retrievers but Sinbad, who masks his intentions behind 
lambent tawny eyes, is a retriever in reverse. If you hand 
him anything — anything inedible, that is — he regards it 
as his duty to take it away and not bring it back. What Sin- 
bad does to digestible objects is a matter which enters later 
into my simple tale. 

Hotspur at this juncture was within one day of being ready 
for cruising and so it was the next afternoon that we got 
under way to feel the wind briefly in her sails before an- 
choring for the night. We left shallow Town Creek under 
power —I recommend it — confident that from Ralph’s 
description I knew the bottom like the hollow of my hand. 
We got out without grounding and, after a short beat down 
the river to Benoni Point at its entrance, put back and 
anchored for the night in Plaindealing Creek, which is 
opposite Oxford on the north side of the Tred Avon. 

Here let me abate the dizzy pace of this cruising yarn with 
an irrelevant interruption. I anchored in Plaindealing Creek 
because I like the name. Some of you, with youth coursing 
hotly through your veins, would have chosen Peachblossom 
Creek. Or, if your Irish were up, you would have entered the 
creek of that name. With hundreds of anchorages, all good, 
the Chesapeake is the only bay I know that permits you to 
make a selection solely on the basis of nomenclature and 
esthetic appeal. 

The night was quiet, without mosquitoes, flies or gnats, 
and with the wind moaning in the rigging — which probably 
accounted for the absence of insects. In the morning, I 
should have said from the feel of the wind and from the 
look of the water in the Tred Avon that we were to experi- 
ence a rail-down breeze. This was not the case. As we got 
under way for the short beat down to Choptank Lighthouse, 
which stands where the waters of the Tred Avon and the 
Choptank intermingle, I realized one of the great differences 
between the Chesapeake and more northerly regions. 
There’s less weight in a wind of given velocity than you've 
been accustomed to expect. This generalization does not 


extend, however, to an afternoon squall, which makes every 
effort not to give you short measure in the slightest degree. 

Another individuality of the Chesapeake became apparent 
as we brought the wind abeam and left the spider-legged 
Choptank Lighthouse astern of us. Due to the softness of the 
atmosphere, the correct distance of landmarks is difficult 
for the stranger to determine. On an earlier occasion, I re- 
member having estimated our distance from Bloody Point 
Lighthouse as five or six miles and to have learned a moment 
later that we were barely three miles from it. As a newcomer, 
then, to the haunts of the Chesapeake, I have adopted the 
makeshift of dividing by two my original estimate of dis- 
tances, hoping by frequent checks against buoys and points 
of land to achieve accuracy in this important department of 
cruising technique. 

Our destination for this first day of sailing was a farm a 
few miles above the Cambridge drawbridge and our purpose 
to return hospitality. The channel in the Choptank at this 
point shows depths from 24 to 57 feet, but the flats shoal 
quickly and we drew in toward the farmhouse with Bob at 
the sounding lead taking frequent casts. The maximum 
range of tide in the Chesapeake is rarely more than one foot, 
so that, with only an hour to go to low water, I judged 
seven feet not too little for our draft of five feet three; when 
Bob gave me that depth, I rounded to and anchored over 
ground that we had just traversed. Another sounding con- 
firmed the depth and, as Bob rowed ashore to find Hall Daw- 
son and ask him out for a sail, we sagged back on our cable 
and I congratulated myself on the precautions I had taken 
for keeping afloat. 

The boy returned presently with our guest and we pro- 
ceeded to get under way. Which was something, as we were 
hard aground, Hall explaining that there was one five-foot 
spot in a seven-foot flat and that we had settled on it. There 
are, I am learning, almost as many ways of getting afloat as 
there are opportunities for going aground, and in this case we 
adopted one of the simplest expedients. A couple of swim- 
mers were invited to add their weight to ours on Hotspur’s 
bowsprit, and, when they had done so, I went astern and we 
floated clear, the anchor then being retrieved in the dinghy. 

The southwesterly wind had now freshened to a good 
sailing breeze, rushing diagonally to meet a squall to north- 
ward of us, and we had a lively beat down river to the Cam- 
bridge draw. Bob and I handled sheets and runners and 
Hall had the stick — for the first time, he told us, since as a 
boy 35 years ago he last sailed his father’s log canoe. Run- 
ning back from the drawbridge, we watched the squall split 
at some distance and pass on both sides of us, and we an- 
chored in the stillness of a perfect evening. 

Karly morning and a slow return of consciousness apprised 
me of another characteristic difference of cruising in the 
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Chesapeake. Whereas in New England waters I have been 
wakened by the rapid fire of motor boats leaving port for the 
day’s fishing, here I heard and continued to hear the leisurely 
put put of two boats coming and going, coming and going, 
as if their owners were undecided where and how to start 
work. 

Looking out finally, I put an end to the mystery. Here 
were two crabbers, their lines laid out, as it happened, so that 
one end of each was no more than 50 yards (call it 25 yards) 
from us. The other end, buoyed like the first with an empty 
fuel tin, was an eighth or a sixteenth of a mile from us; on 
rubbing my eyes, I discovered the crabber’s order of busi- 
ness. It is to pick the line from the bottom, pass it over a 
spool which projects from the starboard side of his boat and 
run the length of it under power, catching with a long- 
handled net each crab whose greediness lures him to the sur- 
face. As I learned subsequently, the line is baited with salted 
eel meat at short intervals, the crabs’ absorption in their 
free meal taking the place of hooks or other mechanical de- 
vices for bringing them within reach of the small landing net. 

I had thought, observing lobstermen in Maine bring their 
pots aboard, that I had seen the acme of efficiency com- 
bined with the quintessence of rhythmic motion but I saw, 
watching these crabbers, that perfection is not confined to 
Down East waters. To begin with, the crab boat, having 
sharp bow and fantail stern, narrow beam and great length, 
bears the mark of proved effectiveness. I am told that the 
length — round about 20 feet — is just right for the short 
chop of Chesapeake rivers, and I could see that her design 
permits her to hold a course with the certainty of a well- 
made arrow. The crabber stands by the reel over which his 
line runs, the right hand ready to tend it or to make minute 
adjustments of his tiller rope, and the left hand with the net 
in readiness for the attack. A crab comes in sight a foot or 
so beneath the surface of the muddy water and, whether or 
not he takes fright and dives toward safety, the net catches 
him and lands him in a barrel with his fellows. Meanwhile, 
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Crab boats like this one are common on the 
Chesapeake, and are extremely efficient 


the boat chugs, eighty chugs to the minute, and the crabber 
poises his net for the next customer. 

Later in the day, when the catch is in and the crabbers 
have retrieved their lines, anchors and buoys, and put back 
to port, you will see another characteristic sight of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The crabber stands, inclined slightly forward, 
his straw-hatted head bent and his hands busy with the 
line, inspecting the unused bait and returning the line to its 
barrel. He rarely looks up, he never seems to alter his helm, 
and behind him stretches a wake as straight and smooth as 
the boat which has created this slight disturbance in the 
water. 

This morning in the Choptank, calm and peaceful, we 
heard on the radio the ghastly news which presaged France’s 
fall, and when we hailed the crabber who was nearest us he 
rested on his oars, so to speak, and gave his highly uncom- 
plimentary opinion of the Germans. He had fought them in 
the last war and, though he had two sons of military age, he 

(Continued on page 80) 


Left, ‘Hotspur’ reaching up the Choptank on a bright June day. Below, Town Creek, Oxford, in 
a reflective mood with bugeyes, schooners, sea skiffs and small sailing and motor craft in evidence 











Where Skill and Agility Count 


Members of the crew of the “Mystery” hike out on the springboards to keep her on her feet, sliding out or in as every puff of wind 


strikes or slackens. ‘‘Mystery” is a modern example of the celebrated Chesapeake log canoe. She was built at Oxford, Md., in 1933 


Howe Lagarde 
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A bit of Hilo Bay, Hawaii, with snow-capped Mauna Kea in the distance 


BEATING YOUR WAY THROUGH PARADISE 


ROBERT NEILSON 


ERHAPS it was a moment of madness that brought 
us to the decision: we would make a thorough 
voyage of the Hawaiian Isles in our 30-foot 
ketch Orion, leaving no ports unexplored. Thus 
it was that, on June 4th, my wife (Pat) and I 
were heading out through the coral reef of 
Honolulu, our home port, on a voyage that was to cover 
over 800 miles of heaving waters, ten ports and anchorages 
that ranged from hogwallows to hell’s eddies. 

Our ketch is one of J. G. Hanna’s designs, a double-ender 
with plenty of freeboard and built to take anything. A short 
gaff rig with a 10-14 hp. auxiliary below go to make up as 
neat a little cruising outfit as can be combined in 30 feet. Her 
freeboard keeps her comparatively dry in the short steep sea 
of the channels, and her roominess below decks gives a homy 
atmosphere in contrast to the dog kennel cabins of many 
small cruising yachts. We have thoroughly tested her in 
over 7000 miles of deep water cruising and never found her 
wanting in either gales or calms. 

We chugged contentedly along in the early calm, before 
the ENE Trade Wind had sprung up, our thoughts on 
Igdrasil and her owners, Mr. and Mrs. Roger Strout, who, 
after a round the globe cruise, had just arrived the previous 
day, 54 days out of Panama bound for Alaska. The night 
before our departure, they had been aboard Orion and talk 
of yachts and yachting filled the air until the late hours. 
But our contentment was not to last long; after an eight- 
mile motor run in the lee of Oahu, we rounded Diamond 
Head and spread our sails to the wind of the Molokai Chan- 
nel. Strange to say, the wind had hauled into NNE and, 
close-hauled with a favorable-current, we were able to make 
a little south of east true. Also, the channel seas were far 
from their worst and, under a haze of light cirrus clouds, the 
usual fiery sun was not so destructive to our hides. This 
combination of circumstances gave us a most unusual 





crossing; it was our only break in six weeks of cruising. 

To those unfamiliar with our channels, a word here might 
not be amiss. There are seven channels between the various 
islands, ranging from 8 to 60 miles in width, and every one of 
them is a devil in disguise with a box of tricks to-boot. A 
mild Force 4 Trade Wind, on entering any of the channels, 
becomes a squally, fluky and many times dangerous thing; 
similarly, ordinary seas and swells shorten up and get so 
steep that they are transformed into veritable breaking 
combers with considerable force behind them. 

Many explanations have been advanced to account for 
this behavior, but none are satisfactory. True, any wind in 
a narrows will draw through with increased force but that 
fact can account for only about half of the astonishing 
transformation that takes place here. My own pet theory, 
after taking temperatures both inside and outside the whole 
group of islands, is that the water inside has been consider- 
ably warmed over the shallow coral reefs and flows off to the 
westward with the prevailing current, at the same time 
warming up the air above it. The warm air inside the group 
and the cooler air outside to the east, thus form a local con- 
dition of an east to west movement of air which, aided by the 
Trades, make our channels treacherous and gusty, to say 
the best of them. But the seas can be explained only by 
vertical gusts of wind and an intricate jumble of currents 
and countercurrents, since the depths range from 350 to 
over 2000 fathoms in the worsi channels. Thus it is that 
most of the pleasure craft stick well within the lee of their 
respective islands and venture outside only in the mildest of 
weather. So much for the evil reputation of these islands as a 
cruising ground. 

In the evening, we tacked around the northwestern point 
of Molokai, in lumpy shallow seas over the shoals, and faced 
an east wind which forced us on to the starboard tack for a 
nasty beat of 33 miles along the north coast of Molokai. In 
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Looking out toward Kaneohe Bay, Oahu, from the Pali 


early morning, we were off Kalaupapa, the leper colony, a 
little over half way along the coast. Wind and sea were rising 
and, as there are no protected anchorages on this coast, we 
headed out past the wreck of an island steamer which lies 
off the beach just north of the settlement. Later, westbound, 
we visited this interesting colony of misery but everything 
looked clean, bright and cheerful from our decks that morn- 
ing. Since our cruise, a luxurious 62-foot Diesel-powered 
sampan paid the full penalty for attempting to anchor just a 
few miles east of this spot; she dragged her anchor and was a 
total loss in the space of half an hour. 

By noon, we were in the divided winds off the northeastern 
point of the island, maneuvering valiantly to get enough 
easting to set a SE course for Kahului, on Maui; after a re- 
lieving, if not helpful, two hours of blasphemy, we were able 
to shape our course and Orion shot off like a scared rabbit. 

Wind and sea were just forward of the beam as we started 
the 20-mile run across the Pailolo Channel. The harbor lies 
at the vortex of a funnel into which the wind howls with 
violence, throwing up tremendous seas in the shallow bay — 
not exactly the kind of place for a small underpowered ketch 
to be found wandering about in after dark, especially when 
the place is unfamiliar. The channel was at its best but Orion 
went completely mad, first taking off in the air for a spell 
like a wounded albatross, then going down under a few 
particularly vicious seas, giving us a swamped appearance 
at regular intervals. Our behavior would have won applause 
in any western rodeo and many a cowboy would have turned 
green with envy. The surge of the seas was terrific, at times 
hurling us 15 to 20 feet to leeward, and this fact, plus a 
strong westerly current, forced me to start up the motor to 
squeeze past the northeastern point of Maui. 

Dusk found us off the harbor buoy, with a wind blowing 
dead into the harbor through the narrow entrance between 
the breakwaters. The harbor being quite small, the sight of a 
large Isthmian Line freighter just leaving the dock decided 
me to lower sail outside and go in under power. No sooner 
had I taken in all sail, than the motor started to cough and, 
in a minute more, died altogether. By this time, we were 
well in the narrow pass through the coral reef, with the 


freighter to port and the coral to starboard, the wind carrying 
us broadside into the harbor. Amidst the angry blasts from 
the ship, I finally got the motor going again, sputtering and 
coughing, but at least enough to give us steerage way. So we 
limped into Kahului, where, to cap the climax, we had to 
moor bow to the dock with an anchor out astern in nine 
fathoms on a hard bottom. 

As the motor had never missed a beat until we really 
needed it, I was a bit puzzled. On investigation, I discovered 
an interesting thing. The motor had been running perfectly 
for an hour and all this time we had been heeled well over 
on the port tack. Now, under the gas tank I had a needle 
valve which had a small trap or pocket inside on the star- 
board, the gas going through a small opening to port just 
over this trap. A ball of miscellaneous sediment had collected 
in this trap. As long as we were heeled over to starboard, it 
did no harm but, the minute I brought up into the wind, 
this sediment acted as a flap valve. We were lucky to have 
escaped almost certain piling up on the coral so easily; no 
hook would have held ten seconds in those seas. For once, the 
wind, which I have spent so many hours bitterly cursing, 
was tenderly blessed. 

We took our time nosing about Maui. If we had come from 
Philadelphia or New York in midwinter, we would probably 
have been enthusiastic about Maui but, coming from Hono- 
lulu, Maui’s one claim to fame is her extinct crater, Hal- 
eakala, rising out of the sea to over 10,000 feet. A good road 
leads right up to the summit, affording a view that once seen 
is never forgotten, especially at sunrise or sunset. 

Like all sailors, we soon forgot the miseries of the sea and, 
early on June 12th, passed between the breakwaters under 
all sail and power. In the space of a minute, we were smash- 
ing and cracking into the dirty seas and squally winds of 
Kahului Bay, bound for Hilo on the east coast of ‘‘The Big 
Island.” 

For six hours we pounded into as mean and nasty seas as it 
has ever been my displeasure to encounter, trying to get 
enough easting to clear the southeastern coast of Maui. 
Finally, we were able to come about on the port tack and 
make our course SE for Hilo. The going on this tack was far 
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more enjoyable and we pushed along at a steady six knots under full 
sail with a beam wind and sea, slowly gnawing six-mile chunks out of a 
run of 170 miles. This time, I was far enough east of the Alenuihaha 
Channel (Road-full-of-holes) to escape the worst of its onslaught and 
our night’s run was merely miserable — we did not catch real hell until 
off the Hamakua Coast (the northeastern coast of Hawaii). This coast 
is continually draped in heavy, curtain-like squalls, which completely 
obliterate the land and are preceded by a surprising display of squeal- 
ing, whining wind and tumbled, cross seas, interspersed with flat calms, 
a perfect purgatory for small boats. From morning tili midnight of the 
second day we endured this as well as possible, now roaring along on our 
course for a mile or so, then wallowing and tossing for half an hour 
a *) behind the just passed squall, waiting 
158° ER’. for the next. Dawn of the third 
day broke with a glassy calm 
and heavy swells and I broke 
out with a faint hurrah. 
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“Orion,” the author’s 30-foot double- 
ender, under power. She has cruised more 
than 7000 miles in fair weather and foul 
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Few have gathered nuts from this tall 
palm near Hilo Bay. Below, ‘‘Orion’’ left 
Honolulu on June 4th and returned July 
19th, having sailed 807 nautical miles on 









her cruise around the Hawaiian Islands 
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We lowered sail and, in four hours under power, we were 
entering what seemed to us at the time the Pearly Gates. 

Hilo, for small boats at least, is the most protected and 
pieturesque of all the island ports, of which there are only 
four with complete protection. Snow-capped Mauna Kea 
towers overhead to the northwest, while ironwoods and 
palms back the surrounding sand and lava shores. With our 
hook fast in four fathoms of good holding ground, we were 
asleep in ten minutes, the first rest, incidentally, in 48 hours. 
Deep water cruising is a complete relaxation compared to 
beating about Paradise. 

But all good things must, or at least do, end and, on June 
30th, we left the protection of the three-mile breakwater. 
Close-hauled, as always, we headed SE for our last stretch 
to windward and at noon were off Cape Kumukahi, the east- 
ernmost point of land in the Hawaiian Islands. With two 
whoops and a yell, I eased sheets and we foamed along at six 
and one-half knots with the Trades dead astern. No leaving 
the tiller for a second but what of that? We were sailing now; 
slambanging and straining crashes were over — for a while. 

Midnight came and we rounded Cape Kalae, the islands’ 
most tropical spot, 18° 55’ N. Lat. We sailed NW for 25 
miles, with the wind still astern, following the coast; then 
came flat calm with a glassy sea off the famed Kona Coast. 

Here, in the lee of the high mountain ranges to the east, 
lies the most protected body of water in the group. Taut 
nerves and muscles are relaxed, creaks and light swishing 
noises take the place of racking groans and roaring torrents, 
a bright sun and unforgettable scenery on all sides. Even the 
fish_seem to appreciate the location, especially the swordfish 
which are continually chased by launches and sampans. 
Gentle breezes and lazy dolphins — such is the Kona Coast. 

Noon, and we had dropped our hook in eight fathoms in 
the old crater which now forms Kealakekua Bay, where 
Captain James Cook met his death. A precipitous cliff rises 
sheer from the water to the north, while a sandy beach and 
small wharf lie to the east; the bay is exposed from S to NW. 
On this coast, land and sea breezes hold sway, the heat of the 
land drawing the wind onshore during the day with an off- 
shore breeze setting in a few hours after sunset; this is an 
interesting phenomenon when one has not an anchor out in 
eight fathoms on poor holding ground. 

Loafing and fishing for a few days, then up the coast, on 
July 4th, to Kailua, a summer resort and headquarters for 
swordfishermen. A heavy swell and night squalls, with poor 
holding and deep water, make this an uneasy anchorage. 
With a grunt of relief and quarts of sweat, I finally got in the 
30 fathoms of half-inch cable and the 60-pound anchor, after 
a nightmarish tussle with innumerable fouled coral heads 
and lava blisters. At 2:00 p.m., July 5th, we set a NW course 
for Kahoolawe, a rather barren island, with no anchorage, 
and apparently perpetually crowned by a cloud of red dust. 

A strangely peaceful sail (until 7:30 a.m.) brought us off 
Kaumalapau, the single harbor of Lanai, another privately- 
owned island, whose sole industry is the raising of pine- 
apples, which are towed to Honolulu in barges for canning 
and shipment to all parts of the world. Under power, we took 
a turn around the harbor, minute and crammed full of 
barges and tugs, and then laid a course along the lee of Lanai 
for Kaunakakai, on Molokai. 

A couple of days here, seeing the interior and the leper 
colony on the northern coast, and we were driven to seek 
peace and quiet in the channels, believe it or not. So, at 
5:00 p.m. on July 8th, we foamed out for a 50-mile run to 
Kaneohe Bay, Oahu. The first 16 miles we flew along with 
the wind dead astern; then, rounding the southwestern point 
of Molokai, we headed NW, putting wind and sea on our 
beam and in no time we were taking our usual channel 
beating, which was thoroughly and efficiently administered 
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this time by the Kaiwi (better known as the Molokai) Chan- 
nel. Dawn found us off the Kaneohe Bay Pass, in breaking 
seas, shallow water, squally wind and rain, and a mean 
coral reef as a lee shore. 

Pat took the tiller and I went up the rigging and, some- 
how, we were eventually tumbled into the bay, safe and 
sound. Threading our way through countless coral mush- 
rooms, I turned on the motor and took in all sail. Inside the 
bay, the water is smooth but there is no happy medium in 
the soundings, which are either nine or ten fathoms or two or 
three feet. I finally stepped off the bow and planted the hook 
in a coral head and then carried out another astern with all 
our cable for good luck. Even then, I would not have trusted 
our position much in a real blow; but I had the one advan- 
tage of being able to get up in the rigging and actually seeing 
the bow anchor, and that is no small advantage. 

Here at last we found perfect conditions for peace, quiet, 
and the “pursuit of happiness” and for a blissful week we 
slept, fished, ate, swam, explored, and in general recuperated 
from a tough voyage. Exposed to the fresh Trades but with 
perfectly calm water, due to the protecting coral reef, this 
bay forms an ideal spot for small boats — if they can once 
get inside it. Imagine a background of rugged mountains and 
an ever-breaking reef to seaward, with small islets and sand- 
spits scattered about between, and you will have some idea 
of the beauty of the place. 

But time flies — at least, sometimes —and July 18th 
broke on the usually painful scene of my struggle with the 
endless fathoms of fouled cable. At last, in a vitriolic haze of 
blasphemy, the motor chugged, I gasped, and Pat steered 
out of the protected waters of the bay, with all sail set and 
an open throttle. All motion, in the right direction, ceased 
when we struck the full force of the seas at the pass, with the 
fresh Trades blowing from dead ahead and coral on all sides. 
An anxious hour of short tacks, under both sail and power, 
and at last we managed to skin past the reef. 

An uneventful but boisterous run along the northeastern 
coast of Oahu and then a wild rush SW along the northwest- 
ern coast with the wind dead astern, half surfing and half 
flying under main and jib, we roared along at 8.2 m.p.h. for 
twenty miles and then rounded Kaena Point, Oahu’s western 
tip, on two wheels, so to speak. In the lee now, but with gusty 
squalls howling down through the valleys, we skimmed along 
SE over the smooth water for Waianae. 

At 5:00 p.m., after a 60-mile run, we dropped our hook in 
two fathoms in Pokai Bay; exposed from S through W to N, 
it affords protection only in Trade Wind weather and is 
forever cursed with a perpetual ground swell. The town of 
Waianae is situated at the apex of the bay; landings must 
be made through a small but annoying surf. 

We motored out of Waianae and ran SSE on the port tack 
for an uneventful 11-mile leg to Barbers Point, the southern 
tip of Oahu. Here the seas lump up into a nasty mess, a three- 
knot current flows westward and the wind is fluky and from 
all directions at once. To get us back to our moorings at the 
Ala Wai Y.C. before dark, I started up the motor which, 
although it could not move us an inch by itself against such a 
combination, gave us an advantage of almost two points to 
windward over sail alone. 

A dead beat to windward in dirty seas for 14 miles, during 
which Pat swore time and again that we were not moving an 
inch, even, at times, losing ground. Nevertheless, we gradu- 
ally closed in on the entrance buoy to Kewalo Channel and, 
at 6:00 p.m., were surging between the coral on not-quite- 
breaking combers into the protected waters of Kewalo Basin, 
the home of the tuna fishing sampans. A short run to the east 
in a narrow channel brought us to our moorings just at dusk. 
We were soon lost in a perfect rest, unknown to those who do 
not venture to sea in small boats. 
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RACE WEEK AT LARCHMONT 





Phe A tet GCSE OAS S 8 





“Rascal” made a clean sweep in the Star Class. Right, the Internationals on the only day on which there was a good sailing 
breeze. “Ariel” (No. 1), the winner; ‘‘Aileen” (No. 25), second, and ‘‘Susan”’ (No. 19), third in point standing for the week 


ARCHMONT RACE WEEK has long been famous as one of the major yachting 

events of the year, and as a week plagued with unsatisfactory racing breezes. 
Both reputations were augmented when the club presented its feature attraction 
July 13th-20th. This year’s largest fleet of 310 boats, though short of the all-time 
high of 368 starters, was enough to maintain the position which Race Week has held. 
The only record to be made, however, was one in the way of breeze or, rather, lack 
of breeze. Shortened courses were sailed on all but one day; only 90 out of 310 starters 
were able to finish on the last day; and on the opening Saturday, an all time record 
was established when 280 boats started and not a single one was able to finish within 
the time limit. 

Some skippers were of the opinion that anchors were of more use than any one sail 
in this series and it is undeniable that they alone could stem the tide at many times. 
Also, the discovery was made that in a Larchmont Race Week jam, when there are 

(Continued on page 74) 





In the First Division of the Handicap Class, 
Commodore R. J. Schaefer’s “‘Edlu Il,” 
flagship of the club, won by a single point. 
Left, a flotilla of small fry drift across the 
starting line with Comets, Lightnings, Pi- ht 
rates, ‘1710's,’ Rainbows and Bull Dogs, t 
all in apparently hopeless confusion, rub- f 
bing sides and scraping along past the 
committee boat 


Photos by Rosenfeld 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOATS 


Ken Harris 





sail and is driven by a 25 hp. Kermath. Designed by Ben Seaborn and built 
Inc., of Terminal Island, Calif. The boats are 44’ 3” in length over all, 30'0’’ by Blanchard, she is the forerunner of a one-design class for Seattle. Below, 


Left, the first of the Island Clippers, a one-design class by Fellows & Stewart, 


water line, 9’ 6’ beam and 6’ 6” draft. Sail area is 715 square feet andthe ‘‘Time Out Il” is a 44’ special double cabin Elco cruiser built for Roland 
engine is a 25 hp. Universal Utility Four. Right, ‘‘Tola” is 42’ in length over Chilton, of Ridgewood, N. J. Two Chrysler Royals drive her 21 m.p.h. Note 


all, 28’ 0” I.w.l., 9’ 9” beam and 6’ 3” draft. She carries 750 square feet of her modern profile and the tender carried on davits across the transom. 
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A member of another Pacific Coast one-design class is shown 
above. The PC’s make up an active class that races fre- 
quently. They are 31’ 10’ in length over all, 21’ water line, 
6’ 8” beam and 4’ 6” draft. They carry 353 square feet of 
sail and depend on an outboard for auxiliary power. Ketten- 
burg Boat Works, of Point Loma, design and build them. 


Rosenfeld 


“Timberdoodle”’ was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for Lawrence K. Jennings, of 


Fairfield, Conn., and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, of New York City. 
She is 52’ 7” in length over all, 13’ 1’’ beam and 4’ O” draft. Two 165 hp. 6-cylinder Gray 
Diesels furnish the power. She carries complete fishing equipment. Below, “Susan Adrian 
II? is owned by Harry W. Kahn, of Brooklyn. She is a 40-footer designed and built by 
Wheeler Shipyards, Inc. Two Chrysler Crown engines, with reduction gears, drive her at-a 
20-mile pace. Dual controls are installed and all necessary fishing equipment is provided. 
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se Foto-A 
J. Moller and H. Babson’s “‘Tahuna,” a new yaw! launched five 





days before the race, placed second in the Cruising Division 


T was a tough race. Not a rough passage as in the 1937 
Mackinac Race, not cold and wet like the 1940 Cruising 
Club thrash to Gloucester but, even so, this year’s Chi- 

cago-Mackinac Race was a hard one to sail. Light and fluky 
breezes, varied only by no wind at all, myriads of flies and a 
scorching sun, all combined to make it a tough grind and a 
long one. Last year’s strongest breeze of twenty knots would 
have seemed like a small gale this year when whitecaps 
were a thing to marvel at. This Easterner is beginning to 
wonder if it ever does blow on Lake Michigan and if the 
Mackinac Races of the hurricane wind and back-breaking 
sea variety could ever have taken place. Next year our 
money goes on a Star if some smart skipper lengthens her 
rig, borrows a parachute spinnaker and enters one in this 
longest of all fresh water races. 

To a large extent, the quality of the competition and the 
size of the fleet made up for the scarcity of wind. A record 
fleet of 52 boats started the 331-mile classic, and among these 
were some of the finest and newest racing cruisers afloat. 

On the face of things, the results would seem to be largely 
dependent on luck under the prevailing conditions. This was 
hardly the case. Jack Kinsey, who sailed Ted Lumbard’s 
Bangalore to a clean-cut victory last year, skippered the same 
boat with the same crew aboard to another win and walked 
off with the Mackinac Cup for the Cruising Division the 
second year running. The law of averages does not permit 
luck to win two consecutive victories in a fleet so large and 
so keen. 

Other winners in the Cruising Division, besides Bangalore, 
which won in Class B as well as over all, were: C. Peterson’s 
Batavia, first in Class A, and third in the fleet; Belle Aurore, 
a husky little cutter which J. H. Ruby brought home first in 
Class C; and E: B. Tolman’s Week-Ender sloop Keewaydin, 
in Class D. Joe Moller’s Tahuna, launched just a few days 
before, placed second in Class B in this, her first race, and 
second in the entire fleet. Tahuna is a yawl, while Bangalore 
and Batavia are both cutters, but all three had much in 
common, each being designed by Phil Rhodes. In the Uni- 
versal Division, O. Dreher’s Lively Lady won the Class B 
and over all prizes, with A. Herrmann’s Q Class Gloriant 
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RECORD FLEET 


DRIFTS TO MACKINAC 


“Bangalore” Wins in Cruising Divi- 


sion for Second Consecutive Year 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


second, while V. Millikin’s Warrior cleaned up in Class A. 

Saturday, July 20th, the day of the start, gave indications 
of a fine sail. There was an eleven- to twelve-knot southwest 
breeze blowing at one o’clock, when Class D reached across 
the line and headed for Mackinac Island, 331 miles away. 
The C, B, A, and combined Universal Divisions got away 
at half-hour intervals thereafter and, by the time the Uni- 
versals had started at three o’clock, the breeze still held 
from the same quarter and at about the same strength, 
somewhat of a record for consistency in this race. It didn’t 
last long. Racing once more with Bob Benedict in his Class 
A yawl Southern Cross, we crossed at 2:30, with Apache out 
in front for a while. Almost immediately, the wind began 
shifting, first ahead, then farther aft, but remaining ap- 
proximately constant in strength. Positions were juggled 





Jack Kinsey sailed T. Lumbard’s ‘‘Bangalore” home first 
among the cruising boats for the second year in a row 
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under these conditions, with first Tomahawk, then Nanland 
and, finally, Baccarat taking the lead. 

A couple of hours after the start, the wind began to die 
except right under the western shore. The course for Point 
Betsie, about 200 miles away, was N by EE but, to 
keep in the breeze, it was necessary to sail NW. About half 
the fleet elected to hold the base course into a light easterly, 
the other half reaching along the shore at greater speed under 
the sou’wester but getting little nearer to Betsie. At first, 
we went to the east, soon gave it up as a bad job, and tried 
to sail around the flat spot we couldn’t go through by holding 
high of the course, and heading for Waukegan, on the west 
side of the lake. Meanwhile, the D’s, C’s, and some of the 
B’s had crossed this belt of calm and were bowling along at a 
fair rate, rapidly leaving their larger competitors which had 
started later. 

At six the first evening, we were going along the west 
shore at six knots, were first of all the Class A boats in there 
and, as far as we could tell, were doing well, with the bulk of 
the fleet farther out. They were closer to the rhumb line, 





M. E. Denash 
O. Dreher’s Class Q “‘Lively Lady’? won in Class B and over 


all in the Universal Division. Below, ‘‘Tomahawk’’ and ‘“‘Green 
Spot’’ finishing at Mackinac in weather typical of the race 
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but we had held a far better breeze and were.now just about 
as close to Mackinac. 

As night fell, the breeze dropped under the beach so that 
we no longer had any more than the boats out in the lake. 
For them, the southwest breeze was beginning to come back; 
they ran along almost as fast as we did and continued to sail 
on a more direct line. Well to the eastward was Manitou, 
beginning to work through the small boats near her, Banga- 
lore headed close to the course, about eight miles to the 
west of it, with Tahuna about abeam of her and to leeward, 
on the direct line for Betsie. Already, these two boats, 
which were destined to have it nip and tuck the whole way, 
were battling it: out; neither was able to gain on the other 
and the slightly larger Tahuna was unable to shake off 
Bangalore, one of the fastest light weather boats on the lake. 

From midnight till eleven in the morning, the breeze in- 
creased and then held moderately steady and we ran up the 
shore at about a six-knot clip, sometimes more, sometimes 
less. This stronger breeze enabled us to square away and run 
offshore a bit and still maintain speed. At dawn, we were 
about ten miles offshore and out of sight of land. We were 
also out of sight of all boats, most of which were far to the 
east of us and, we hoped, astern. 

At noon, with Milwaukee abeam and with the wind 
lightening and shifting from southwest to south, we were 
able to jibe over and lay a course NE by N for Point Betsie. 
This gave us a broad reach for the course while the fleet in 
general, heading N by E, had a dead run for it. From noon 
until eight o’clock, with the southerly first increasing and 
then varying in intensity, we had our best run of the race. 
Broad reaching with spinnaker and mizzen staysail both 
drawing, we coasted along at an average of almost seven 
knots for the eight hours, sometimes as low as four knots 
for short periods, at others almost eight. Bangalore, Tahuna, 
Batavia and the rest were tacking down wind in the center of 
the lake, all making much slower time but, as we found later, 
all so far ahead of us at this point that they sould afford to. 
We had not had a sufficiently stronger breeze in the night to 
compensate for our additional mileage; now this better 
sailing angle, instead of drawing us well ahead of the bunch, 
as we hoped, was merely enabling us to catch up with most 
of the boats but not with the leaders. 
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It wasn’t until 5:30 that we sighted our first boat of the 
day. She was a large yawl, about four miles to windward and 
one ahead, but out of sight until now because of poor visibil- 
ity. Hope ran high for a while that she might be Manitou, 
frequent leader of the fleet and a good deal larger than our- 
selves. Upon converging closer, however, we identified her 
as Trident. This was all right, too, or so we thought, because 
she gave us two hours. We began to imagine that we were 
doing well after all. We sighted a couple of others soon after, 
all Universals, so as the sun fell we still had high hopes 
which were increased by the fact that we were able to reach 
up ahead of the larger Trident before dark — a fair indica- 
tion of what our sharper sailing angle must have been doing 
for us all day. 

At one o’clock, Monday morning, we were off Point Betsie, 
with the race two-thirds over as to distance but actually 
just beginning. From one until four, the wind gradually died 
and kept shifting continually. At four o’clock it came ahead 
and light. At this time we were about five miles south of 
Manitou Passage. With sunrise came a rude awakening. 
There, ahead of us, we could see three boats, one of which 
was the small Betty Bro, Class C cutter to whom we gave 
four hours. As the sun rose higher, we were able to spot 
more boats: Tomahawk, Quest, Tamaris and Nanland. The 
last two gave us time but it was becoming evident by now 
to even the most optimistic aboard that we were not burning 
up the water as we had hoped. Beating all the way through 
the Passage, we made slow time, passing Manitou Light at 
10:00 a.m. Fourteen boats had passed before us but had 
had it even lighter after they once got by and we kept 
running up on boat after boat. Manitou, which had had a four- 
hour lead at the light, was out of sight in the haze but now 
only a few miles ahead; at this point it was anybody’s race, 
with the small boats that were still up there greatly favored. 

The wind freed as soon as we passed the light and spin- 
nakers were set. It remained light but we were able to run 
well and began to pick up many ahead of us. First we passed 
Belle Aurore, Class C winner, doing a fine job to be up so far 
at this point. Next came Bangalore and on our bow we 
spotted Tahuna. If we had feared the worst before, we now 
knew that only by a miracle could we beat these smaller 
boats. The race seemed to be between Bangalore, Tahuna 
and Belle Aurore, all small boats and almost up with the 
leaders with but 70 miles to go.-Batavia was also up there 
but we failed to recognize her at the time. 

All day we coasted along, with the breeze first ahead, then 
aft. We never did better than 344 knots, sometimes we 
almost lost steerageway and, what with sun and flies in 
superabundance, it was some day! 

After having sailed for 250 miles, it was surprising that 
the fleet could be so closely bunched. In spite of a heat haze 
which restricted visibility to about three miles, we could 
spot fifteen boats, of all classes except D, and all going at 
about the same speed. 

By 6:00, we had gone only thirty miles or so since 6:00 
that morning but, as the sun fell, the wind increased and at 
9:00 we had picked up to about seven. Bangalore dropped 
back about two miles but, with a huge masthead genoa 
pulling nicely, continued to hang on grimly, while Tahuna 
managed to stay ahead of us and also leave Bangalore very 
slowly. This was an amazingly good performance for these 
smaller boats, especially when one considers that we were 
passing Nanland, Hostess and Tamaris, all larger than 
Southern Cross, but were still unable to shake the two Class 
B boats. 

At this point, Revenge and Lively Lady, in the Universals, 
and Manitou, in the Cruising Division, were leading the 
pack but were not far ahead. 

As night. wore on the wind dropped steadily. Bangalore 
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revelled in this light going and came up abeam of us. Both 
of us passed Nanland and kept drifting on, first on one jibe, 
then on another, always moving, but never fast. We passed 
Number 5 buoy at the entrance to the Straits of Mackinac 
about 2:15 in the morning, just behind Tomahawk and 
Tahuna, just ahead of Bangalore. 

With but twenty miles to go, one would expect to finish 
in short order but one should count on nothing on Lake 
Michigan this summer. At sun-up, we were still in the Straits, 
with ten miles to the finish. And what a last ten miles! 
What wind there was was dead ahead and we barely ghosted, 
beating from side to side. Tahuna was two miles ahead of 
Bangalore, to whom she gave one hour — in this air perhaps 
enough distance to win. Therefore, while Tahuna was 
beating well up the north shore of the Straits, Bangalore 
played the south shore in a desperate bid to gain on the 
slippery little yawl. For a while, 7ahuna drew even farther 
ahead but eventually Bangalore picked up a nice slant over 
by Mackinaw City, cut Tahuna’s lead to half a mile and 
passed us in the process. Meanwhile, Batavia was creeping 
up from astern, gaining on all of us, to save her time and 
take the number one spot in Class A. 

At 6:00, we still had five miles to sail and there, ahead of 
us, were all the leaders, still not finished, including even 
Manitou which we were afraid might have slipped across 
during the night before the breeze dropped entirely. 

The story of those last five miles is a painful one. All of 
us in sight of the finish just sat and sat for hours on end, 
with barely steerageway. Revenge finally drifted across at 
8:35, first to finish, but was still unable to save her time on 
Warrior or Lively Lady (which were just behind but didn’t 
cross until almost three hours later) and some of the other 
Universals. About 10:30, a mere zephyr began to stir, the 
boats gathered headway again and, as the breeze freshened, 
slowly passed the committee tent on Mackinac Island, each 
in turn receiving her finishing gun. Tahuna beat Bangalore 

(Continued on page 76) 





V. Milliken’s Eight-Metre ‘Warrior’ was first in Class A of 
the Universal Division, but was beaten by three Class B boats 





























sailed under the auspices of the Bayview Yacht Club of 

Detroit, James R. Lowe’s yawl Manitou, a 66-footer built 
in 1937, saved her time on the fleet of 32 boats comprising 
many of the smartest craft on the Great Lakes. She crossed 
the finish line at the Island at 10:45 p.m. Sunday, July 14th, 
32 hours 45 minutes after the start on Saturday afternoon. 
Her time for the 237-mile course eclipses the old mark set by 
the yaw! Trident, in 1934, by more than five hours. T'rident’s 
record has stood for six years; it is possible that Manitou’s 
will last even longer. 

In winning this year, Manitou repeated her victory of 
1939 and gathered in the Mackinac Island Trophy for the 
first boat to finish, the J. L. Hudson Trophy for the boat 
making the best corrected time in the Racing-Cruising Class 
and the W. J. Taylor Trophy for the best corrected time 
made by a yawl. She wore the colors of the Chicago Yacht 
Club. 

The success of the big yawl illustrates the fact that the 
leading boats usually get the breaks for she made one of the 
worst starts of her entire career to date, crossing the line in 
eleventh place. However, within thirty minutes, she had 
worked her way out into the lead and from then on was 
never headed. Carrying a genoa full-and-by in a moderate 
northeast wind, she gradually increased her lead and by 
dark had the rest of the fleet hull down astern. Her closest 
competitors were Hostess II and Siren, which were then in 
second and third places. 

By eight o’clock, the northeaster had faded and the boats 
were fighting for steerage way. For two mortal hours, their 
crews coaxed and teased light canvas but to little avail. But, 
at ten, a fine southwester struck in and most of the fleet 
began to travel at somewhere near maximum speed. Towards 
morning, the wind began to shift between west and south- 
west and the crews of the racing yachts really got a workout 
on the parachute spinnakers, keeping the huge kites trimmed 


|: the sixteenth annual Port Huron to Mackinac Race, 
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“Minx,” a rerigged New York Thirty, 
leads ‘“‘Sonata” across the starting 
line, followed by the yawl “Evening 
Star” and the schooner ‘“‘Nanland.” 


Wins Three Trophies in the 
Bayview Yacht Club’s Race 


from Port Huron 


By 


F. ROBERT VAUGHAN 


“MANITOU” SETS RECORD TO MACKINAC 


to the best advantage. At times, genoas were in order and 
there was plenty of sail drill. It was on this leg, which was 
a reach across the mouth of Saginaw Bay, that Maniiou 
logged 85 miles in a shade over eight hours, the wind blowing 
15 to 16 miles per hour. 

The Lowe yawl turned the corner at Thunder Bay Island 
at eleven o’clock Sunday morning and was then within 92 
miles of the finish. Josephine, Evening Star, Trident, Sonata, 
Apache and Minz were in a group about an hour and a half 
astern of the leader and were within their time allowances. 
However, Manitou managed to get by Presque Isle just 
before a light squall struck in on the boats astern. When the 
squall had passed, Manitou was swinging merrily along on 
her course while the group astern was floundering in a light 
air dead on the nose. For nearly an hour, Sonata and Jose- 
phine fought the “‘ Battle of Presque Isle,” Josephine heading 
offshore in search of more wind and Sonata staying under the 
land. Dave Williams, in Sonata, proved the better guesser 
and picked up the first of the new air, holding on to Josephine 
and finishing close enough to her to nose her out of second 
place on corrected time. 

Again Manitou got the breaks for, when she was within 
ten miles of the finish, the wind swung to a little north of 
west, making it a dead beat up the Straits of Mackinac, the 
second boat being left with some 25 miles of windward work 
in a dying breeze. 

In the Racing Class, Siren, a Class Q yacht hailing from 
Toledo, won handily over her only rival, Arroway, an Eight- 
Metre from Alpena. The two had a nip and tuck race, being 
within hailing distance of each other the entire way. Siren 
led from the start until she neared Spectacle Reef when 
Arroway passed her by virtue of better windward work. 
Siren won by a liberal margin on corrected time, however. 

In the Cruising Class, Lynn Troxel’s 53-foot schooner 
Sea Saga was the first to cross the finish line but Rainbow IV, 

(Continued on page 82) 


















On the first day, ‘‘White Lady” led ‘‘Gypsy,” “Tioga Too,” ‘‘Persephone” and “‘Edlu II” of the cruising division across the starting line 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE BEGINS — 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


Newport, R.I., August 15th 


HE New York Yacht Club’s annual cruise got under 
Tes from New London, August 12th, under auspicious 
circumstances, with a good fleet for this year of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension. There were twenty-six sail of racing 
craft in the opening run and the fleet is steadily being aug- 
mented as it moves to the eastward where the joint races of 
the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs, off Marblehead and 
Gloucester, should build it up to quite formidable proportions. 
As to weather, in the early stages of the cruise there has 
been little to complain about. At the start, off New London, 
there were a few hours of light air and fog, resulting in one 
power yacht grounding on Fisher’s Island — not disas- 
trously — but it turned into a fine day with a light weather 
reach to Block Island in a southerly. Next day, for the run 
to Newport, they had a grand 12- to 18-mile sou’wester that 
made an ideal down-wind sail over the 30-mile racing course, 
and in the Astor Cup races the following day there was a nice 
12-mile breeze, though it shifted from northeast into the 
east southeast and robbed the course of its intended wind- 
ward leg. 

As has been the case for several seasons, the Cruising Rule 
division of the fleet far outnumbers the Universal Rule 
classes, with the cruising sloops and yawls predominating. 
In the latter class, D. Spencer Berger’s Mandoo II, the 
Noyes brothers’ Toga Too, under charter to Henry Howard, 
and Robert W. Johnson’s new Good News have each taken a 
first place, winning the Rear Commodore’s Cup, Navy 
Challenge Cup and Fales Cup, respectively. It was a rather 
interesting commentary on the present Cruising Club Rule 
that, on the second day’s run, off-wind in a fresh, steady 


Rosenfeld Photos 
“Northern Light,’”’ winner of one of the Navy Challenge Cups 


breeze, the first five yachts all wound up within the span of 
one minute on corrected time, though the group included 
yachts of such different sizes and types as Tioga Too, Doro- 
thy Q, White Lady, Persephone and Mandoo II. 

Five 32-footers are competing as a class, with P. MacKay 
Sturges’ Sapphire, A. W. Page’s Rampage II and Ralph 
Manny’s Swell each taking a first place. 

From the out-and-out racing man’s standpoint, the com- 
petition in the Twelve-Metre Class has been an outstanding 
feature. The racing has been keen and close each day and 
Fred Bedford’s Nyala, Van Santvoord Merle-Smith’s North- 
ern Light and Harold Vanderbilt’s Vim have each won a race 
up to the date of this report, the latter taking the Astor Cup 
though the little ““Q” boat Taygeta, Joseph V. Santry, came 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Stickeler 
This channel bass was one of eleven caught in 


three hours by two anglers. All ran about this size 






TRIPED bass and channel bass stand out as the 
4 two best bets for late season angling. Both 
afford wonderful sport when taken on light 
— tackle. Cruisers making the trip south pass a 
-- number of fine channel bass spots on the way 
down the coast. The stretch between Chinco- 
teague, Md., and Morehead City, N. C., is considered tops 
when it comes to channel bass fishing. Particularly hot spots 
along that section are Watchapreague, Va., and Oregon and 
Ocracoke Inlets, leading out from Pamlico Sound. 

The proper tackle for this fishing is simple. Nine-thread 
line, used on a rod having a six-ounce tip, makes a killing 
outfit. Six-thread line on a four- to five-ounce tip is far 
sportier. Drone spoons are used almost universally for 
trolling along that stretch of beach. Care must be exercised 
not to unlay or overlay the line and the constant pull of a 
large spoon will quickly set a rod tip unless it is held at a 
flat angle while trolling at a rather fast clip to give the 
spoon good action. 

The schools are found just beyond the first sandbar and 
fairly close to the inlets, making it safe, easy fishing, espe- 
cially with westerly wind. Local guides, available at all these 
places, will ship with you for a fair day’s pay and probably 
triple your catches if you follow their advice. At some few 
places, they may prefer to have you use crab bait while still 
fishing rather than trolling spoons. 

No matter which method of fishing you try, you will find 
channel bass great fighters. Their initial runs are long and 
speedy and they show no disposition to quit. The average 
fish caught from a boat exceeds 30 pounds and many sports- 
men release them, as they do sailfish, after they have landed 
their first one. Under ideal conditions, it is no trick to tie into 
a score or more of big channel bass in a day’s fishing. Surf- 
casting near Ocracoke Inlet is as hot as a firecracker most of 
the fall and offers as much excitement as trolling. 

Fishing for striped bass is more complicated. The fish are 
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FISHING— 
THE WILY BASS 


By 


LANSDELL ANDERSON 


not encountered in such large schools and are far harder to 
lure to a hook. Wary by nature, they shy away from boats 
unless everything is exactly right. After careful preparation 
and a bit of experience, however, stripers can be taken con- 
sistently. I recall fifteen consecutive evenings along the 
Jersey coast without a miss. Catches ranged from one to 
twelve fish per try and only two fell below 30 pounds. But a 
month of fruitless searching preceded this successful period. 

The range of the striped bass is wide. Stripers are con- 
sistently taken along the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
coasts and, to the surprise of many anglers fishing in Nova 
Scotia for giant tuna, bass were found around inlets there: 
Montauk has long been famous for bass fishing while large 
numbers of fish school along the New Jersey coast, particu- 
larly between Sandy Hook and Beach Haven Inlet, during 
the fall. While surfcasting for channel bass at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., I have seen commercial fishermen haul nets, heavily 
loaded with stripers, through the surf and up on the beach. 

Nothing heavier than a six-thread outfit should be used 
for striped bass if you wish to tackle the game in a sporting 
fashion. It has just sufficient backbone to allow the angler to 
clamp down fairly hard and make a lively tussle out of a bass 
fight which would be all too short on 12- or 15-thread tackle. 
Properly handled, the six-thread outfit is a killing one but 
still lighter tackle is apt to be soft, not giving the angler as 
much real sport because he loses much of the feel of the tip 
action. 

Trolling for striped bass is an old game. Rowboat anglers 
have taken these fish for many years in bays, such as Barne- 
gat, while moving along slowly with spinner and bloodworm 
baits. Spring fishing, in this manner, has been particularly 
productive. The figures cited, however, were rung up while 
nosing along the surf in 26-foot seaskiffs. That is the type of 
fishing which might well interest boatmen during the fall, 
after the larger game fish have left coastal waters. 

Bass trolling at Montauk is highly specialized. It is best 
to use a boat designed for the work because of the hazard of 
rocky patches in the surf. The following data on suitable 
boats and methods is given with the thought that the angler 
will try his luck along sandy stretches of beach, where he can 
work close in without running undue chances of a crack-up. 
A good seaman need encounter little trouble; at the same 
time, he must be constantly alert so that a series of seas do 
not catch him napping — and too close to shore. 

Until the fish school in large bodies, it takes a bit of ex- 
ploring to discover the best grounds. Along the Jersey coast, 
for example, Deal and Elberon have proved consistently 
good locations and a couple of spots along the surf at Fort 
Hancock, Sandy Hook, have also given up a large number of 
bass. Little attention has been paid to the strip between 
Shark River Inlet and Barnegat Light but it is almost a 
certainty that worth while results could be obtained in 
that region if it were intensively combed. Supporting this 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A NOMICE BUILDS A PENGUIN 


By 


ALLAN WOODLE 


T is altogether possible that some among the half 
dozen people who wefe on hand when we 
launched our Penguin Class racing dinghy 
mentally classed her as a row boat. But, 
fortunately, no one gave voice to such a 
thought; if they had, they most certainly 
would have been threatened, if not actually felled, with an 
oar. To us, she was and is as much a boat as Bluenose and her 
launching ranks in importance with that of Queen Mary. The 
trim little white and mahogany craft that bobbed so gently 
by the shore of the Potomac represented a number of things 
to us — to my wife and me, to be explicit. 

First of all, we had built her. Any person who has ever 
seen a pile of lumber slowly shaped into a boat by his own 
hand will understand our excess of enthusiasm. Two and one- 
half months of hard but immensely satisfying evening and 
week-end work were a prelude to the launching. There were 
moments when we were discouraged but these were as noth- 
ing compared to the hours of pleasure the building gave us. 

This was our first attempt at boatbuilding and every step 
was an experiment in three dimensions. Hence, we know 
what parts of her are true and honest and just where her 
weaknesses lie. The fact that these weaknesses — some 
“‘dutchmen”’ and misplaced screws — are few in number is 
due, not to our carpentry alone but to another of the things 
our boat represents — the codperation of the other skippers 
in the Washington Penguin fleet. 

All of them built their own boats and they freely gave us, 
in addition to the benefit of their building experience, many 
necessary materials and tools of construction. Contributed 
were a dozen clamps, a building platform made of two by 
fours, enough waterproof plywood to make the frame gus- 
sets, full sized lines drawn on a piece of plywood, as well as 
much needed piloting around numerous structural shoals. 

Now that Putzz * is finished, the building platform will go 
on to someone else and we are hoarding the trim from the 
sheets of plywood we used for planking to give to the first 
builder who needs it for gussets. (Should plywood scraps not 
be available for this purpose, the forward corners of the four 
by twelve sheet used for bottom planking may be cut off 
without fear of ruining it.) 

To carry this codperative effort one step further, for the 
benefit of those not fortunate enough to live in the vicinity 
of other builders, is the purpose of this article. As one ama- 
teur to another, then: 

First of all, a word of encouragement such as was given us 
when we were contemplating the construction of a Penguin 
last April; the boat is about as easy to build as a worth while 
craft could be. The plywood planking lends itself to amateur 
construction and all the details have.been worked out with 
the tyro builder in mind. 

In fact, a careful study of the excellent construction plans 





* We have regretted this name since it requires the explanation that (1) it 
does not stand for a noxious Nazi and that (2) it does stand for a weather 
forecasting embryo in a glass jar—a character in an amusing story by 
Ludwig Bemelmans. 
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The Penguin in frame, showing how the cross spalls and brac- 


ing are attached to the frames and also how the amateur 
often puts rivets where the notch for the chine is to be cut 


which can be purchased from the Penguin Association, 
through YacuTine, coupled with an elementary knowledge 
of boatbuilding, such as can be acquired from any good text 
on the subject, should be enough to see one through the job. 

We followed the ‘‘sandwich” frame construction sug- 
gested in these plans. If a single rivet is first put through 
the sandwich of side frame, plywood gusset and bottom 
frame, it acts as a pivot making possible accurate adjust- 
ments of the frames to the building lines before the cross 
spall is fastened down and the remaining rivets inserted. 
We found, though, that since the parts of such a frame are 
not in a single plane, it is difficult to pick off the lines accu- 
rately. Also, it is more difficult than with the usual frame 
construction to adjust the frames to the station lines so that 
they can be properly beveled. The arrangement of frames 
shown on the plans helps simplify this latter problem, 
however. 

Although a Penguin owner lent us full sized frame lines, 
we had to lay out the stem and transom knees as well as the 
curve of the centerboard trunk logs. These are all supplied 
now with the boat plans. Not supplied but necessary, we 
think, is a full sized plan view at the bow carried back several 
stations to give the angle at which the side planks approach 
the stem both at the chines and sheer. We cut our stem to 
these angles and never gave it a second thought, whereas 
another builder merely roughed in his stem and then had to 
fair it with battens after it was set up — a difficult and un- 
necessary job. 

The centerboard trunk details are the essence of simplicity 
and hence promise maximum positive strength for the ama- 
teur builder. Local experience has been that, if all joints are 
coated with marine glue (about which more later) and set 
in binding tape, the trunk positively will not leak — none 
has so far. 

The only parts of the framework which gave us any trou- 
ble were the chines, but this was simply the end point of our 
ignorance. We started with two tough and stubborn pieces 
of 1’’ by 2” white oak for chines. All other structural parts, 
with the exception of the centerboard trunk logs, were of 
spruce but, for some obscure reason, I ordered oak chines 
and their weight and stiffness were out of all proportion to 
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the rest of the boat. When they were bent around the frames, 
the boat seemed to squeeze together and gain several inches 
in draft. We finally discarded these for spruce which proved 
entirely satisfactory. ae, 

The drawings show how the chines are fitted both at the 
stem and transom. It is a waste of time to try to rabbet the 
chines into the stem as is the usual practice. The chines are 
simply notched to go under the keel (the framework of the 
boat is upside down, remember) and beveled to fit snugly 
against the stem knee to which they are bolted or screwed. 
It is then easy to fair the whole stem assembly to take the 
planking. 

At the transom end, we simply notched the transom re- 
inforcing to take the chine. Since this offers a minimum of 
fastening surface, most of the builders added extra rein- 
forcing to the transom at the points where the chines butt 
against it. It is important to remember that the transom 
itself, as distinguished from its reinforcing, presents a per- 
fectly smooth edge from sheer to keel to sheer, against which 
the planking is fastened. It is notched to take any of the 
members, such as keel, chines or sheer, which butt against it. 

If you are going to use mast partners of eight inches or 
more in width, and if you plan to fasten them to the under 
side of the gunwale — a logical place — it will be necessary 
to fit them before the planking goes on; otherwise you will 
have an unsolvable puzzle. The plank, even when cut to the 
slope of the sides, simply will not slide past the second frame 
after the boat is planked. 

One of the skippers tipped us off to the fact that the boats 
have been found to balance better if the mast partners and 
step are placed two inches further forward than shown on 
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the plans. We followed this suggestion and have found that 
the boat balances beautifully, carrying a slight lee helm in 
light airs and a weather helm in heavier breezes. 

‘When it came to fitting the quarter knees and breasthook, 
we adopted an unusual and completely unorthodox pro- 
cedure; we left them out entirely until the boat was planked 
and turned over. As they were then much easier to fit and 
fasten and as the boat apparently did not suffer thereby, 
we pass along this bit of building blasphemy. 

Not long after we started building, a controversy devel- 
oped on the subject of glue; plywood planking must have a 
positive bond since it cannot be caulked. Most of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Penguinites used a marine glue. They made 
an excellent watertight joint by laying a strip of cotton 
binding tape along all the glued joints. This glue is easy to 
use as its nonhardening qualities permit the builder to take 
his time in planking. 

On the other hand, a new type of glue has recently been 
put on the market, a cold press resin glue that is purported 
to be completely waterproof and capable of producing a 
joint stronger than the wood itself. It has the disadvantage 
of being more difficult to apply since it hardens within a rela- 
tively short time. This type of glue also had its proponents — 
particularly an experimentally-minded architect living in 
the neighborhood.- Although we suspected that he was more 
interested in seeing whether the glue would work than in the 
welfare of Putzi, we decided to try it. 

The side planking went on first. An analysis of the chine 
construction shown on the plans will show the necessity for 
cutting the topside planking accurately along the chine. 
On all other edges, the planks can be trimmed after the boat 
is turned over. It is a good rule to fasten both sides in one 
evening to prevent distortion of the frame; the twist that 
makes the fine flare at the bow is a good test of the flexibility 
of plywood. 

As a preliminary to the actual planking, we fastened down 
all our planks without glue first, driving about every fourth 


Left, the planking has just been 
fastened and the boat turned 
over. The breasthook was fitted 
next. Below, the mast scarph and 
the groove for the bolt rope. 
Extreme left, a Penguin under 
sail on the Potomac River 
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| "streamlined" 
‘ false JCEM goes 
here 


These sketches of construction details supplement the reg- 
ular plans and should be helpful to the amateur builder 


screw. This permitted us to bore all pilot holes and was a pos- 
itive test of the fit of the planking. (And pilot holes should 
be bored, even in spruce, for maximum holding power. The 
pilot hole should be quite small, however.) 

The other builders report that this preliminary planking 
is not necessary when the marine glue is used but it does not 
take long and contributes greatly to peace of mind. We sét 
our screws on two-inch centers all along the chine, transom 
and stem, and on three-inch centers along the keel and sheer, 
being quite timid about the whole thing. I have since heard 
that commercially-built plywood boats are planked with 
screws about three inches on centers, except, possibly, where 
there is great stress, as along a Penguin stem. 

Three of us did the actual planking job, my wife, the per- 


suasive architect and I. Working like fiends, we got each - 


plank down in 20 minutes flat and I, for one, feel confident 
that they are on to stay. 

The bottom planking caused us many pre-application 
qualms but it is really easier to apply than the sides, being 
subject to less tension. Here again, only one edge requires 
careful trimming — that along the keel. The rest can be 
planed off later. (A plywood edge planes beautifully, even 
with the plane iron set for a deep cut.) There is a trick to 
fastening the bottom, however. If the planking is roughed 
out and then held against the frames, it will be seen that the 
harder it is pressed down on the frames the more the curve 
of the plywood along the keel is distorted. Because of this, 
it is quite difficult to decide how this edge should be cut. 
We found the following procedure to be a good one, although 
it is, probably, possible only when the planking is applied 
first without glue. 

The planking is trimmed to fit the keel exactly from amid- 
ships forward; aft, it is cut with a little more of a curve to- 
wards the keel than may seem necessary. Then, starting 
about frame 4, screws are driven along the keel and fan-wise 
along the frames to the chine. Work proceeds forward 
towards the bow. In this direction, the preliminary trimming 
should have produced a snug fit against the keel. With all 
the forward half down, the after half of the planking is then 
fastened in the same manner. As work proceeds in this direc- 
tion, it will be noticed that the plank is being distorted more 
and more against the keel. Excess pressure in this direction 
may be relieved by testing the fit well ahead of the driven 
screws and by lifting the edge of the planking and planing 
off just enough wood to relieve any pressure. 


When the screws are all in along the keel and well 
along the chine (to about frame 7), the planking will look 
as though it is about to explode into Douglas fir sawdust but 
a few more screws seem to take the spunk out of it and it 
goes down quite easily. Although it is nice to have a tight fit 
along the keel, it is comforting to know that the one-inch 
wide keel rabbet shown on the plan is what stops leaks and 
cannot be affected by a slightly open seam between the 
planking and the edge of the keel. 

After our planking was on and the hull cut away from the 
building frame and turned over (for the first time she really 
looked like a boat), one of the other Penguin builders told 
us that our work was only half finished. This we were 
inclined to treat with considerable skepticism since, to us, 
the boat looked almost ready to go into the water. Actually, 
however, his comment was, if anything, an understatement. 
This is good to know as it prevents rash announcements 
as to launching dates and much discouragement. 

The rest of the work on the hull following the planking 
presents few serious structural problems. Plain and fancy 
carpentry, sanding and painting are the time consumers. 
Looking back, it seems that 25 per cent of the work involved 
a block of wood and a sheet of garnet paper but it was worth. 
it since these finishing touches determine, in large measure, 
the appearance of the boat. 

Making the streamlined, slotted and jointed mast is time 
consuming (two full days, anyway) but our experience was 
that it worked out quite easily. We had a mill rout out the 


‘ groove in the four spruce planks. It is most important that 


these planks be perfectly straight or the grooves cannot be 
aligned. We had to send two pieces back before we got what 
we wanted. With these half round grooves cut, it is a simple 
matter to plane down the edge of the groove to form the slot. 

After gluing together the two pieces in each half of the 
mast, the next step is to cut the scarph. The important job 
here is to align the two sections properly. This can best be 
done before the sections are streamlined. We used 1/16-inch 
brass for the mast bands which hold the two halves of the 
scarph together. Some of the builders used somewhat thinner 
brass with satisfactory results; this seems a good idea since 
we had to fight the stuff to get it on. These bands are riveted 
with copper nails. 

The rigging on Putzz is simpler than that of some of the 
other Penguins since we carried both shrouds and headstay 

(Continued on page 70) 
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RACE WEEK AT 
MARBLEHEAD 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE 


Kight-Metres, Charles Francis Adams’ Thisbe was 

adjudged the winner of the Leonard Munn Fowle 
Memorial Trophy for the ‘outstanding performance of 
Marblehead Race Week.” This superlative performance was 
the feature of one of the best Mid-Summer Race Weeks in 
the 50-year history of the annual yachting carnival of the 
Eastern, Corinthian, Boston and Pleon Yacht Clubs. 

The week was outstanding in two respects. The weather 
smiled on the yachtsmen with nine successive sunny days on 
five of which the breeze was stronger than the average for 
this event. Only on one day — strangely enough, the Wednes- 
day of the Boston Yacht Club’s annual regatta which, until 
this year, had been building up a tradition of luck in the 
matter of perfect weather — were the conditions really 
wretched. Corinthian had two light days and one with a 
good breeze. The first two, however, were fair tests in light 
going. Eastern was blessed with perfect racing conditions, 
with a steady increase in wind strength from day to day, a 
10-knot southerly being followed by 15- and 18-knot south- 
westers; and the Pleon and Boston, on the first Sunday, for 


G Bieta seven straight wins against a crack class of 
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Richard H. Anthony Photos 
A daily seminar on tactics held by Eric Olsen, junior instructor 


their junior regatta and Lightship ocean races, had a white- 
cap breeze from the southwest, while Corinthian ended up 
with a whole sail easterly. 

In point of numbers, it was the second biggest Race Week 
in history, with 3009 starters in the eight major races, not 
including resails, the ocean race, sail-offs and special con- 
tests, as against 3042 in the record year of 1937. Eastern got 
the week’s biggest fleet and the only record, with 415 sail 
on the opening day, followed by turnouts of 382 and 385. 
Boston drew an even 400 craft; Corinthian started 414, 405, 
and 401 successively; and Pleon had 207 boats. 

Outstanding, besides the showing of Thisbe, was the fine 
performance of Moose in the Thirty-Square-Metres; the 
capture of the Charles Francis Adams Trophy for the Stars 
by Johnny Arms’ Andiamo V, from Long Island Sound; the 
winning of the Indian Sweepstakes Trophy by James Bon- 
ney’s Wiwona; the triumph of Charles L. Martin’s Louise in 
the competition of the Yankee Dories for the William L. 
Carlton Memorial Cup, offered each year to an outstanding 
class; the sweep of Clark Shepard’s Minz in the 110 Class; 
and the winning of the first New England Snipe champion- 
ship by Richard Merrow’s Donl Duck. 

The winners of important trophies were as follows: 


Leonard M. Fowle Memorial Trophy (Week’s outstanding 
performance). Charles Fraficis Adams’ Thisbe. 

William L. Carlton Memorial Trophy (Week’s racing in an 
outstanding class). Charles L. Martin’s Lowise. 
Charles Francis Adams Trophy (Race Week for Stars). John 
Taylor Arms, 3rd’s, Andiamo V, Central L. I. Sound. 
New England Snipe Class Championship (Race Week for 
Snipes). Richard Merrow’s Denl Duck, Winchester Fleet. 

Informal Intercollegiate Dinghy Regatta. Rollins College, 
Capt. Wendell Davis. 

Informal Interscholastic Dinghy Regatta. Exeter, Capt. 
Clinton McKim. 

William Leeds Carlton Memorial Tournament Trophy. 
George D. O’Day. 

Boston Yacht Club Lightship Race. 
Sawyer Trophy, best performance. Eben Young’s Nahma, 

Class B winner. 
Class A, Division I. Maxwell N. McKeand’s Tyehee. 
Class A, Division II. Henry A. Morss, Jr.’s, Grenadier. 
Class C, Special. Nancy Leiter’s Venture. 

Pleon Yacht Club’s Bang and Go Back Race (power). Frank 
J. Mather’s Sow’wester. 


H. 5S. Wheelock’s ‘‘Cara Mia,” winner of the Eastern Y.C. Class Q series 
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PRESERVING OUR NAUTICAL HERITAGE 


The Organization of the Marine Historical 


Association, Inc., of Mystic, Connecticut 





HIS is the story of how one marine museum was born 

and how it grew. Essentially, also, it is the closing 

chapter of a career already marked by a series of useful, 
and even distinguished achievements. 

When Dr. Charles K. Stillman, of Mystic, Connecticut, 
yachtsman and scientist, died on the 22nd of March, 1938, 
at the age of 58, he had been an invalid for nearly a decade. 
Nevertheless, during that interval, motivated by a charac- 
teristic spirit of service, he had conceived and undertaken a 
new, unfamiliar work, laid its foundations, mapped its 
objectives and steered it through dangerous adolescent ills 
to the point where its organization was perfected, its worth 
demonstrated and its permanence assured. 

Descended on one side from a line of shipbuilding and 
seafaring ancestry that reached back to colonial days and, 
on the other, from generations of successful business and 
professional men, Dr. Stillman inherited from the one 
a knowledge and a love of the sea and ships, and from the 
other exceptional intellectual endowments. When, in 1928, 
he retired from practice, broken in health, he believed his 
work was ended, but a deep, compelling urge ruled otherwise. 
In the ten years which remained to him, with an incurable 
disease sapping his physical energies, he was destined to 
accomplish what many would regard as a creditable lifetime 
achievement. 

In a measure, he was at the outset abetted, if not aided, by 
two other local men. Edward E. Bradley, sometime foremast 
hand in the Baltimore clipper Mary Whitridge, later a suc- 
cessful inventor and businessman, had also retired in 1928, 
at the age of 70. That same year, Carl C. Cutler abandoned 
business for maritime research. All three came from seafaring 
lines, all were steeped in the traditions of a notable sea past; 
two had sailed in square rig. It was inevitable that they 
should drift together and, drifting, talk. And always the 
talk led to old ships, old masters and old records, and the 
part they played in building the nation — the qualities they 
developed — the value of seafaring traditions and standards 
as a heritage and practical guide. 

It was during these talks that the idea of an association 
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Part of the large collection of scrimshaw gathered by Charles E. White, of 
New London, and his father, a whaling captain. Left, a model of the racing 
sloop “Parole,” a sandbagger of 1875. She was 27’ over all and carried 
1574 square feet of sail in a rig that measured 70’ on the base line 


which should have for its main objective the working out of 
a broader and more complete understanding of the nation’s 
sea history took root in Dr. Stillman’s active mind. One well 
recalls the day in the summer of ’29 when he first broached 
the matter, and the skeptical amusement with which hard- 
headed Ed Bradley greeted the suggestion. In truth, it was 
quixotic enough. It meant starting from scratch, minus 
material, funds and experience, first to develop and then to 
“put over” a new idea; then years of slowly ‘‘feeling”’ the 
way through the rocks and shoals of unfamiliar waters. 

Still, Dr. Stillman persisted. The idea fascinated him. 
Week by week, he elaborated the theme, sometimes in his 
inimitable whimsical way, more often in serious vein. Why 
not make a start collecting material for a marine museum? 
Southern New England was full of it, stored away in attics 
a hundred years. Take over the old Greenman shipyard. He 
would give it. Get a library together. Start research. Issue 
publications, and how about reproducing an old shipyard, 
with its shops, lofts, ways and tools? Preserve an old square- 
rigger alongside, and other obsolete craft! Set aside part of 
the yard for the younger generation; provide a camping 
place and headquarters for training and recreation. Here, 
in short, was a made-to-order opportunity for a unique and 
immensely useful service, what with the ample facilities 
of land and water and the veritable atmosphere and environ- 
ment of the old days of the sail. 

Eventually, persistence and enthusiasm prevailed and, 
late in ’29, the corporate articles of the ‘‘ Marine Historical 
Association, Inc.” were prepared, signed by the three and 
filed. Then came the work of interesting others. By degrees, 
some twelve or fifteen adherents were secured. On June Ist, 
1930, the first preliminary meeting was held in Dr. Stillman’s 
office. Plans and objectives were discussed and a committee 
appointed to draw up a prospectus and statement of pur- 
poses, and the group separated, pledged to secure additional 
members. Promises of support were received from ten more 
and, on July 18th, a second meeting was held at the same 
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place and the first permanent directors elected. The Board 
included Admiral Herbert O. Dunn, of Baltimore; Captain 
(now Rear Admiral) Wilson Brown, of New London; Clifford 
D. Mallory, of New York; Grosvenor Ely, of Norwich; and 
the three incorporators. With the exception of Admiral 
Dunn, Edward E. Bradley and Dr. Stillman, who have since 
died, all the above are still serving as directors. 

Activities for the first few months were restricted to se- 
curing additional members, raising a modest fund for 
necessary expenses and collecting the nucleus of a museum. 
One publication was issued toward the end of 1930. 

The first considerable step came early in 1931, when 
Mary Stillman Harkness, a granddaughter of Thomas 
Greenman, who had built ships in Mystic for over half a 
century, purchased and gave to the Association the property 
of the Mystic Manufacturing Company, which occupied 
part of the original Greenman shipyard. This property in- 
cluded two acres on the waterfront, with a substantial stone 
dock, three brick and a number of large wooden buildings. 

Dr. Stillman, as Managing Director, lost little time in 
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tearing down the wooden buildings. Partly with money 
from the sale of salvaged material and partly with his own 
funds, supplemented by scattering donations, he began to 
remodel the smallest of the brick buildings, a machine shop, 
27 by 47 feet in size. All wood was removed, with the ex- 
ception of the roof, which was rebuilt. New windows and 
doors were cut in and steel sash replaced the old- wooden 
frames. A concrete floor was laid and the walls reinforced 
and damp-proofed with hollow tile, and the whole protected 
with an efficient burglar alarm system. 

In this small, newly completed building, dubbed the 
‘“‘Assembly Room,” the first exhibition was held on the 
occasion of the second annual meeting, September 19th, 
1931. A group of approximately 150 marine items, prin- 
cipally pictures, builder’s models, rigged models and 
nautical instruments, most of which had been loaned, was 
viewed by nearly 70 persons, members and guests, who 
attended. The arrangement of the material was supervised 
by Dr. Stillman, and again it is characteristic of the man 
that he boldly avoided museum rules. As a result, the room, 

while presenting a definitely nautical atmosphere, also 
presented a strikingly attractive — almost homy — 
picture, an effect which the museum has since en- 
deavored to preserve. The meeting demonstrated a fine, 
friendly, informed interest and the future seemed to 
promise plain sailing. 

Unfortunately, within a few days Dr. Stillman was 
stricken with serious hemorrhages, and from that time 
until his death nearly seven years later, he worked under 
steadily increasing handicaps. He did, however, con- 
tinue to devote his entire energies to the task, a fact 
to which the Association undoubtedly owes its survival. 
Struggling against obstacles which mounted as the 
‘hopeless thirties’ rolled on, he succeeded in remodei- 


ling a second building, ‘‘The Model Room,” 22 by 60 
feet, in 1935. Next, he undertook the much more am- 
bitious task of remodelling the South Wing of the main 
building, a room 28 by 80 feet. This had just been 
completed, but not occupied, when death closed the 
book in March, 1938. 

(Continued on page 78) 


In addition to the items in the case, the museum’s collection of har- 
poons, lances and cutting-in spades, part of which is seen here, 
depicts the various types used in whaling days. Below, an Endicott 
print showing some of the fleet of twenty Spanish gunboats built in 
1869 by the Greenman yard and the Mallory yard, both in Mystic 
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‘UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


serve to tender my sword (hilt foremost) in the event 

that the National Emergency became an International 
Crisis, and what did I find? I found that I am too old. It was 
implied that if I had remained in the Naval Reserve since 
the last war there might be room for me as an instructor or 
an office chair-warmer, but that under the circumstances, 
etc., ete., ete. My application is now buried, no doubt, in 
some office drawer. ... A friend of mine, fifteen years 
younger, married but with no dependents, made similar 
application for enrolment in the Reserve, and had a more 
illuminating experience than mine. He was told that the 
Navy wanted men without dependents. When my friend said 
his wife had means to exist without him he learned that in the 
eyes of the recruiting office a wife is a dependent, regardless 
of her financial position. Nevertheless, the interview con- 
tinued, and in the course of it my friend said that he was a 
competent navigator and a pilot and that he and the sea 
were not unacquainted with each other. Or words to that 
effect. ‘‘Ah,” said the recruiting officer, a gleam of under- 
standing in his eye, ‘‘ You are a yachtsman.”’ It is my painful 
duty to record that the interview ended on that low note. 


S I went down to the recruiting office of the Naval Re- 


These two encounters with the professional defenders of 
our Republic have led me to wonder why the Navy has 
taken the steps which it has taken in recent years to estab- 
lish friendly relations with yachtsmen. I have thought in my 
- ignorant egotism that it was for the purpose of encouraging 
experienced yachtsmen to spring to the colors in time of 
peril. It seemed to me that civilians who at least know port 
from starboard would be more useful to the naval arm than 
those who merely know pens from pencils or hayrakes from 
hayricks. And I should have supposed that the Navy would 
like to attract to itself those yachtsmen who are above the age 
of 31. The events seem to indicate that I am wrong again. The 
Navy thinks principally of its capital ships, for which it has 
an insufficient supply of officers and for which not even the 
most competent layman has any natural aptitude, and seems 
to forget that*it will need a swarming mosquito fleet as a 
screen for these capital ships. Who will command the units 
of this mosquito fleet? Will they be petty officers, whose 
presence is imperative in the battle wagons, cruisers and 
destroyers of an expanded Navy? Or fishermen? Or Ciomen 
from the merchant marine? No, they should be yachtsmen, 
decrepit old fellows who have passed the age of 31, who 
are accustomed to command small craft and who only await 


signal and machine gun instruction to be first rate combat- 
ants in the auxiliary service. The Navy, mindful of the aid 
which British yachtsmen rendered in the evacuation of 
Dunkirk, should accept all who volunteer. 


Having been cruising a bit lately I have refreshed my 
memory in the essentials of the art and here record a few 
simple do’s and don’ts for the benefit of the oncoming genera- 
tion: (1) Never start out without two can openers. (2) To 
avoid bickering have enough fly swatters to go around. 
(3) Never go barefoot when sailing. (4a) Never leave an 
empty glass on deck; (4b) never leave anything on deck 
that doesn’t belong there. (5) Never run short of beer. 
(6) If you have an inveterate talker in the crew, put him to 
work taking soundings whenever you come into shoal water, 
for this duty takes his mind off anecdote and reminiscence 
and requires him to speak to.some purpose. 


Life-saving medals are given to those who save other peo- 
ple’s lives but there should be handsome recognition of the 
feat of Manuel Severiano, tuna fisherman of San Diego, 
Calif., who saved his own life after the most heroic efforts I 
have ever read of. At midnight of June 20th, Severiano was 
washed overboard from the fishing boat Cabrillo in a 
chubasco so violent that his skipper dared not try to ma- 
neuver to pick him up. Severiano swam for fifteen minutes 
before catching hold of a board, to which he clung till morn- 
ing. With daylight, he sighted a mountain peak on the Mexi- 
can coast, fifty miles away. He began to kick his board to 
shore. The sun was hot, and voracious fish abounded. That 
night, not wishing uselessly to expend his strength, Severiano 
rested. All the next day,.he pushed his board as unremittingly 
as he was able. Again at night, fearful of getting lost, he 
waited. The third day, thirsty and famished, burned and 
swollen by sun and sea, he kept on struggling shoreward. 
And on the fourth morning, he rode his plank through the 
surf near a little Mexican town called Melchor Campo. He 
had then just enough strength to haul himself to the dry 
sand before losing consciousness. Peons, combing the beach 
a few minutes later, found him and took him home, gave him 
water and fed him. He recovered, was taken to Acapulco, 
received money by wire and flew to San Diego. When the 
Los Angeles Times, from which I have condensed this epic 
of indomitable tenacity and courage, photographed Manuel 
Severiano in his wife’s arms, he needed a shave but betrayed 
no ill effects of his well-nigh incredible exploit. 
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TWENTY FEET OF 
ZIP AND ZIM 


and aspiring boat owners begin to think about a new 

boat. Maybe she’s an ocean racer, maybe she’s a small 
class racer or, maybe, a power cruiser. Those who want the 
ultimate in individuality see a naval architect about plans. 
Those whose desires can be satisfied by the wide variety of 
stock cruisers, auxiliaries, etc., offered by builders, look over 
the offerings in that field. Those who don’t feel that the boat 
has to be new, look over the offerings in the used boat field. 

If we are any judge of the temper of the times, however, 
there is a large and increasing number of persons of modest 
bankroll investigating the possibility of building a small and 
simple boat themselves. Possibly old “Captain Ed,” proprie- 
tor of the local boat shop, has a proposition that seems to 
make sense — provided you can find him the plans of a boat 
you really want. There are many such aspirants to the sport 
in the older boating communities where there’s a fair selec- 
tion of used boats for the man who has to think of the price. 
And, in the places where boating is a new sport, there are a 
great many more — for on many inland lakes, at boating 
centers on the Great Lakes, in the South and in the West, 
the used boat offerings are few and far between. 

First, a word of warning to anyone contemplating build- 
ing his own boat. The job is sure to take a lot more time than 
you would believe possible and will cost more, too. That 
won’t dissuade many, so we’ll go on to suggest that the 
little 20-footer illustrated here may be just the type a great 
many people have in mind. She was designed and built by 
Alexander Knute, of College Point, N. Y., and her dimen- 
sions are 20’ over all, 8’ beam and 18” draft. Planked with 
waterproof plywood and of V-bottom construction, she is 
exceedingly light, is easy to build and decidedly fast. Pow- 
ered with a 96 hp. Chris-Craft engine, which turns up to 
3100 r.p.m., this little boat dashes along at over 30 miles per 
hour. And one of the things that impressed us most was the 
way she handled at high speed, medium speed and low speed. 

Her builder calls her a ‘‘speed cruiser”’ but we’ll leave it 
to those interested to decide how they might use her. 


a yet this time of year, a great many boat owners 
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Don Selchow Photos 
The boat planes nicely and travels at a smart pace 


There are two berths forward, a toilet, a small stove and 
a bit of stowage space under the berths and the stove. Of 
course, there’s only sitting headroom in the little cabin and 
further lockers, shelves, etc., could be added but, frankly, 
we would say the cruising accommodations are quite limited. 
She has plenty of speed and dash, however, and a 23-gallon 
tankful of gas will take her about 200 miles at a cruising 
speed of 18 to 20 miles per hour. 

We'll let the pictures tell most of the story of her modern 
and attractive appearance but wish to point out that there 
are several little things about her which we hadn’t expected 
to find in an inexpensive boat. The transom is curved and 
there’s considerable tumble home in the sides aft — in 
fact, much more than we thought obtainable in marine 
plywood planking. 

Thirty miles per hour, of course, is decidedly fast for a 
20-foot boat with 8 feet beam and much of this speed is 
attributable to the light weight construction. The frames 
are 34’’ by 1” oak, steam bent from sheer to sheer, on 12’ 
centers, with main frames 7%” by 214”, sawn to shape, every 
three feet. The planking is 44’ Weldwood on the bottom and 






"1'6 HR CHRIS-CRAFT 
ENGINE 





The layout of this little 20-footer is simple and practical, with 
roomy cockpit and snug cabin. Left, the transom is curved 
and there is considerable tumble home in the sides aft 


34’ Weldwood on the sides, only eight sheets in all. Fasten- 
ings are Everdur screws and galvanized bolts. The deck, too, 
is exceedingly light, being made of 14’’ Masonite, laid with 
the rough side up. 

The 96 hp. Chris-Craft engine is rubber-mounted and 
there are flexible couplings in both the shaft log and the ex- 
haust line. Other engines, of course, may be used. The total 
weight of the boat is approximately 1650 pounds and almost 
700 pounds of that is engine, exhaust line, shaft propeller, etc. 

The boat may be built for $1050 to $1200, according to 
the equipment desired. Complete building plans and speci- 
fications are available from the designer, at 155 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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Rurus G. SMITH 


EDITORIAL 


Intercollegiate Outboard Racing Needs a Stimulant 


HE Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association, founded 

on the shores of Lake Skaneateles, N. Y., in 1930, cele- 
brated, this year, its tenth anniversary. A ‘site convenient 
to both the East and Middle West, centers of the heaviest 
outboard population, was chosen. Prizes of unusual beauty 
and value were offered. Promotional activities were inten- 
sive. Yet, when the annual national intercollegiate and inter- 
scholastic outboard racing championship regatta got under 
way on Lake Seneca at Geneva, N. Y., on June 29th, only 
three aspirants for the college title were on hand and only 
eight entries were listed in the school division. Naturally, 
such a discouraging turnout was disappointing to those who 
sponsored the meet in lieu of the New York State champion- 
ships. It was not pleasant, either, for those youngsters whose 
coéperation and courage saved the event from becoming a 
complete flop. 

The plight of the school and college branches of outboard 
racing as revealed by this regatta suggests the necessity for 
serious study and remedial measures by motor boating’s 
bigwigs if the sport is to survive. The reason for the decline 
must be found and the cause corrected, lest the developing 


ground for new racing talent become barren. Many a na- | 


tional amateur champion, many a world record holder, got 
his first taste of major competition, his early inspiration and 
encouragement, in meets conducted by the E.I.0.A. Sammy 
Crooks, Joel Thorne, Tommy Tyson, Bud Davie, Paul 
Sawyer, Clint Ferguson, Jimmy Mullen, Art Wullschleger 
and Gar Wood, Jr., are a few of the topnotchers who cut 
their major league teeth in the E.I.0.A. racing nursery and 
went on to put intercollegiate outboarding on so high a plane 
that it came to be regarded as the sine qua non of the sport. 
Now, most of these have finished their education and gone 
out into professional and business life, leaving in their wake 
no one to carry on the tradition. Perhaps the very excellence 
of these boys, the extent and efficiency of their equipment, 
has, paradoxically, undermined the game they built. Per- 
haps they were so good, dominated the prize brackets so 
completely, that less fortunate boys — and girls — were dis- 
couraged before serving their novitiate. 

At any rate,‘that seemed to be the opinion of the long- 
faced officials at the starting line at Lake Seneca, at the end 
of June, who recalled the days, five and six years ago, when 
40 to 50 school and college students raced under the E.I.0.A. 
banner. The question of what to do about it remains un- 
answered. It may be that the question will answer itself 
now that the era of expensive, heavily-manned outfits is on 
the wane, and thus encourage new blood to flow into the, 
at present, anemic veins of the E.I.0.A. 


Don’t Miss the Best of the Season 


|X SPITE of the old adage that a good sailor takes what 
comes in the way of weather and doesn’t growl, the brand 
that has been handed out to the yachtsmen this summer has 
caused it to be roundly cursed. We don’t know what it has 
been like elsewhere but on the Atlantic Coast the sailor’s 
portion has been a series of windless days, hot and calm, 
with light and fickle breezes (mostly ahead!), high humidity, 
fog, thunderstorms and, generally, all round debility. 
Several important events were well nigh spoiled by lack of 
wind. Which is leading many yachtsmen to wonder if 
July and August are the best months of the year, after all. 

To our way of thinking, the best sailing comes not during 
the racing season, but before and after it, and this is missed 
by the man who uses his boat only for racing and lays her 
up by the middle of September. The pleasant days of late 
September and through October are usually ideal for sailing 
and cruising and, at the other end of the season, mid-May 
and early June offer the best of sport for one tired of a 
winter ashore and rarin’ to get afloat. If one is willing to 
follow the season a bit and take his boat south as far as 
Virginia or North Carolina, he can begin comfortably in 
April, and keep in commission until late November. Yachts- 
men would be well advised to look into the possibilities of 
the upper Bay of the Chesapeake in the fall and even the 
lower bay and the North Carolina Sounds. And if, mayhap, 
the opportunity occurs to hop on further South, one is that 
far on his way to the Georgia Sounds and Florida. 


Coast Guard Celebrates 150th Anniversary 


2 THIS month of August, in 1790, the United States Coast 
Guard was founded by the Federal Government, and so 
this year this service observes its 150th anniversary. Yachts- 
men everywhere will, we know, want to extend their greet- 
ings on this occasion to the officers and men of a service 
which has done so much for those whose business or pleasure 
takes them afloat. During the last decade, in particular, a 
close bond of fellowship has developed between yachtsmen 
and the Coast Guard. The latter’s help, their aid, their 
guidance, has become invaluable, and their coéperation 
has been whole hearted and given without stint. Whether it 
be saving life, rescuing “‘strays’’ who have no business at 
sea or patrolling race courses, the Coast Guard has de- 
servedly earned a reputation for helpfulness and lived up to 
its motto, Semper Paratus — Always Ready! 

Our best wishes go to them. In the years to come may we 
still have them to “lean on” in case of emergency. 
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“HOTSY TOTSY Ill” TAKES GOLD CUP IN A WALK 


By 


RUFUS G. SMITH 


persons looking on from Bluff Point, Northport, 

L. I.; the Indian Harbor Yacht Club playing host in 
the grand manner; that was the setting for the 1940 Gold 
Cup Regatta, considered the country’s premier motor boat 
racing classic. In spite of a bit of rain, a bit of fog and low, 
dark clouds, the affair was a great social success. The sporty 
little “‘225’s,”” scheduled for two five-mile heats, put on a 
great race. But in the main event a 48-mile pace beat a 
43-mile pace and that’s all the 90-mile Gold Cup event 
amounted to as a contest. 

Sidney Allen, of Hampton Bays, L. I., was the winning 
owner and driver and he did it in Hotsy Totsy III, built 
three years ago for the late Victor Kliesrath. Allen set no lap 
or heat records — in fact, hardly reached 60 miles an hour 
on a straightaway — but he deserves all the credit in the 
world for entering his boat and keeping her going all the 
way. It’s almost an even chance that endurance rather than 
speed will win any Gold Cup contest. Allen thought those 
odds looked pretty good, took them, and won. Credit is also 
due Horace Dodge and his driver, Eddie Hudson, who 
shipped the old but beautiful Miss Syndicate from Detroit 
on the chance that endurance at 43 miles per hour would be 
all it would take to win. She tied with George Cannon’s 
Gray Goose III for second. 

There wasn’t a real race in the whole three heats so the 
story lies in what happened to the seven entries. 

So Long, owned by Lou Fageol, of Los Angeles, arrived at 
Northport only two days before the contest to find that her 
transcontinental trailer trip had knocked her ignition system 
out of whack and caused other difficulties which couldn’t be 
repaired in time. 

My Sin, Zalmon G. Simmons’ defender, which showed how 
it ought to be done last year at Detroit, failed to finish a 
single heat though she started all three. In the first, she set a 
sizzling pace which had hundreds of eyes glued on stop 
watches for eleven of the twelve laps — and then disap- 


A SPECTATOR fleet of 1500 yachts; 5000 or more 
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“‘Hotsy Totsy Ill,” winner of the 37th running of the Gold Cup 


peared on the far turn, reputedly with a broken propeller. 
On the way, she had snatched an early lead away from 
Notre Dame and made the day’s best time for one lap, 70.423 
m.p.h. In the second heat, she led again but conked on the 
third lap. In the third heat, after having lost all but the 
remotest chance of retaining the cup, she retired to the pits 
at the half way mark when her stern chase of a revived 
Notre Dame became hopeless. 

Notre Dame, Herbert Mendelson’s flier, the only new boat 
of the year, had Dan Arena at the wheel. She made a race of 
it for half the first heat but couldn’t quite stay with My Sin. 
Rudder trouble-forced her to retire with less than a lap to 
go. That was bad enough but the spectator yachts and 
everyone else took the Coast Guard’s ‘‘don’t move’ regula- 
tions so literally that 40 minutes elapsed before she was 
towed back to the pits for repairs. By the time they were 
made, it was too late for the second heat. In the third, she 
roared around at 66.651, lapping the field three times and 
garnering her only points of the day. 

Gray Goose III, George Cannon’s radical challenger pow- 
ered with three Lycoming 225’s, had a moment of glory 
when she hit the line on the gun and going all out in the first 
heat. One of her engines conked on the first turn, however, 
and she did not threaten again. The other two motors pushed 
her to third place in the first heat and second in the second, 
but one of the engines went sour in the third heat. 

(Continued on page 79) 





“Notre Dame IIl’” and “My Sin,” the two fastest boats in the race, both met with misfortune 


Rosenfeld Photos 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR APPOINTMENT TO 
NAVAL RESERVE FORCE 


“¢ HAT should I do to get into the Naval Reserve?”’ is 
the question one hears most frequently today from 
those who feel that the experience they acquired at 
sea in yachts, their ability to handle small vessels 

expertly and to navigate, or their service in the Reserve in the last 

war, would make them of use to the Navy in time of emergency. 

Many of these feel, and rightly, that such ability as they acquired 

through years of seagoing in small vessels would make them more 

valuable to the Navy than those without any previous sea experience. 

At the close of the last war, the Navy had a large and efficient 
Naval Reserve force, qualified for certain specific duties afloat. 
This was composed mostly of merchant marine officers, yachtsmen 
and young men who had had several months’ training at base 
schools or at Annapolis. After the war, except for the merchant 
marine officer class, interest in the Reserve, both on the part of the 
Navy and the individual, ebbed and very little was done to keep the 
force active. Now, with the sudden expansion in naval building and 
the need for younger officers to help man the ships of the growing 
fleet, or a large auxiliary fleet, the necessity for again building up 
the Reserve is apparent and the Navy is taking well considered steps 
to fill that need. 

At the present time the emphasis is on getting and training young 
men for junior officers. To create these, the Navy is enrolling young, 
unmarried men between the ages of 19 and 27 years, and has made 
provision for their training by creating the grade of Midshipman, 
U.S. Naval Reserve. To get an appointment as Midshipman, U. 8. 
Naval Reserve, applicants must go through a probationary enlisted 
status. This probationary enlisted status will call for a 30-day cruise 
in a naval vessel. One such cruise has already been made from New 
York and the second is now under way. Other cruises will un- 
doubtedly follow. The procedure is as follows: 

Acceptable candidates will be enlisted as apprentice seamen in 
class V-7, by Naval and Naval Reserve Recruiting activities within 
each Naval District. Thereafter they will be placed on active duty 
and transferred by commercial transportation, including neces- 
sary expenses en route, to a naval ship designated to cruise these 
candidates. 

The active duty during this cruise will be performed without pay, 
but with subsistence. Upon arrival on board the cruising ship, they 
will be furnished their initial outfit of uniforms, clothing, and equip- 
ment. In this enlisted capacity they will be cruised for approximately 
30 days during which time they will be trained in the fundamentals 
of military discipline, shipboard life, and naval procedure, and will 
be under critical observation for demonstration of those basic mental 
and moral qualities demanded of all Naval officer personnel. 

Applicants for enlistment in class V-7 must qualify under the 
following réquirements: 


a. Be native-born, unmarried, male citizens between the ages of 
19 and 27 years. 


b. Meet physical requirements of Ensign, D-V (G), U. 8. Naval 
Reserve. 


c. Possess credits for a minimum of two years’ work from an ac- 
credited university or college. 


d. Be of good repute in their community. 


Application for enlistment must be submitted on NRB Form 
No. 24, Rev., accompanied by parent’s or guardian’s consent if 
applicant is a minor. In addition to the application form, the fol- 
lowing papers are required: 





a. A properly authenticated transcript of the educational record. 


b. Two letters of recommendation from reliable citizens who may 
be interviewed for further information regarding the applicant. 


c. Original or copy of birth certificate. 


Upon completion of this cruise, those candidates recommended 
therefor by the Commanding Officer of the cruising ship, will be 
issued appointments as Midshipmen, U. 8. Naval Reserve, and 
ordered immediately to a three months’ course of instruction at a 
designated school ashore, or ordered home at government expense 
and placed on inactive duty to await orders to such course at a later 
date. In this connection, consideration will be given to completion 
of the candidate’s civilian education, if he is a student. 

Those candidates found not qualified for appointment as Mid- 
shipmen will be ordered home and discharged or, upon request, may 
be transferred in enlisted status to another class of the Naval 
Reserve for which they are qualified. 

While on active duty, including period under instruction and time 
involved in transportation to and from this duty, each Midshipman, 
U. 8. Naval Reserve, will be entitled to receive the same pay and 
allowances as Midshipmen of the regular Navy, namely, $780 per 
year and a daily ration allowance of $0.75. 

Satisfactory completion of the three months’ course of instruction 
will qualify the Midshipman for a commission as Ensign D-V (G), 
U.S. Naval Reserve, 7.e., Deck Officer of the Volunteer Reserve for 
General Service. Thereafter, in time of peace, his service and pro- 
motion in the Naval Reserve depend on his activities or his associa- 
tion with an organization of the Reserve. In time of war, when 
called to active duty, he becomes a component part of the Navy in 
a Reserve Officer status. 

Midshipmen’s Schools have been set up at the following ”places, 
to any one of which the successful candidates receiving appoint- 
ments following the cruise may be sent: 


USS. Illinois, 136th Street and North River, N. Y. C. 
1st Class, August 10-November 14 
2nd Class, November 18-February 15 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
September 16-December 20 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Beginning about February Ist 


These three courses will take a total of some 1200 appointees, 
and with four courses each year will thus train about 4800 annually. 
In every case, applicants should apply to headquarters in their 
own Naval Reserve District for information as to place of enrollment. 


+ + + 


In addition to the above, provision is made, we understand, to 
enroll certain qualified men in the Volunteer Reserve for special 
service or as Probationary Ensigns, provided they hold degrees 
from recognized colleges or universities and thereafter take a corre- 
spondence course appropriate to their corps or class. See latest 
Naval Reserve Circulars (apply Naval District Headquarters), for 
this information. 

In the case of older men, over 40, we understand that, except in 
cases of those with special qualifications, no provision has yet been 
made to accept them in the Reserve with a commission. 

What is needed most is young men, of high caliber, preferably 
with some sea experience, able to pass the prescribed courses 
mentioned above. 
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This motor yacht is the latest product of the Burger Boat Company, of 
Manitowoc, Wis., being the first of the builder's new standardized craft, 
all of welded steel construction. The design is interesting, having a 
raking stem, with good flare forward, and a cruiser stern. There is a 
raised deck forward while, aft, the sides are carried up to the same 
level, being dropped amidships and at the stern. The deckhouse is roomy 
and abaft it is a wide deck sheltered by a canopy. 


** Alcyone" was built for a Chicago yachtsman. She is 57’ 0” in length 
over all, 14’ 0’ beam and 4’ 0” draft. Her power plant consists of a pair 
of Buda Diesels which develop 150 hp. each. The engine compartment 
is roomy and, as is the rest of the yacht, is insulated against sound and 
heat. Deckhouse and staterooms are finished in prima vera Weldwood. 








Photos by Glander Art Studio 
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The Bayside-Block Island Race was started under power. In the foreground 
is ‘“‘Erewhon Il,”’ second in the fleet and winner of the ‘‘Yachting”’ Trophy 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


PA Long, Slow Race 


This year’s Bayside-Block Island auxiliary 
race will go down as one of the most trying 
in many years. Too much wind in the early 
stages and not enough toward the end made 
the going most exasperating. The break on 
the tides during the second third of the race, 
which always influences the standing consid- 
erably, was against the big boats and this 
makes the victory, by over five hours, of 
Robert H. Moore’s cutter Perroquet the 
more outstanding. 

Twenty boats started at noon on Friday, 
July 26th. At the start, the weather was flat, 
hazy and hot as the Sahara. It called for a 
power start and the fleet puttered off into 


the haze of the Sound more or less together. 


For the first hour or so, it was all power and 
hot, flat and sticky but, by 2:00 p.m., the 
early morning’s light westerly began to work 
back in sufficiently to fill big parachute 
spinnakers. Perroquet, Pecusa, Andele, Ma- 
cushla and Free Lance were almost bow and 
bow for first place at that time. An ominous 
looking squall, making up in the nor’west, 
moved in slowly and, when it hit, about 3:45 
p.m., it hit hard. Fortunately, the wind had 
been killed completely several minutes earlier 
so practically everyone had light sails below 
decks when the blast came. Some even had 
mainsails furled; those who didn’t, soon got 
them off or, at least, tried frantically to do so. 

That squall blew hard right out of the 
north. Call it 50, 60 or even 70 miles per hour 
— we were too busy to get the anemometer 
out on deck — those who were prepared tore 
off to the eastward at the limit of hull speed, 


with the smallest rag of sail set. It lasted 30 
to 40 minutes. In Free Lance, we had the 
speed gauge up to 9 or 10 knots, the lee rail 
down and even took a cockpit full of water 
over the weather quarter. 

The leaders after the squall, those who 
had kept moving through it all, were half- 
way across Smithtown Bay with the rest of 
the fleet strung out 8 or 10 miles astern. In 
the wake of the squall, the breeze came in 
fresh to strong from W by S and soon the 
fleet was flying to the eastward again under 
spinnakers. At that time, Perroquet, Pecusa, 
Free Lance, Simoon and Nimrod II were in 
the van. The breeze blew hard all that eve- 
ning and it was a rollicking fine sail out the 
Sound. Perroquet apparently led out through 
Plum Gut shortly after 11:00 p.m. and was 
followed, about twenty minutes later, by 
Free Lance, although Soerabaja pushed ahead 
of these two some time that night. 

With the turn of the tide from fair to foul 
just before midnight, the breeze dropped and 
was spotty but mostly astern until dawn. 
Soerabaja, Perroquet and Free Lance rounded 
the Island from south to north between 6:00 
and 7:00 a.m. and met Simoon coming the 
other way with the old gaff-header Ilo only 
an hour astern of her. By that time, the wind 
had come back light and still out of the west. 
It made slow going and steady motoring 
back against the head tide to The Race. 
About midday, the tide turned and the lead- 
ers cut their motors and beat into the gentle 
westerly. While passing through The Race, 
the jibstay tang on Free Lance suddenly let 
go and she had to put into Greenport. 

The fair tide and light breeze lasted 
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throughout the afternoon and Perroquet made 
good time. That night, however, it was light 
with nothing but fitful cat’s-paws and flat 
calm. Bob Moore, however, had saved enough 
gas to keep his engine running about half the 
time and, after getting the last inch out of 
every puff of wind and drop of fuel, Perroquet 
glided across the line at 7:09 a.m., Sunday. 

That morning, there was no more air than 
there had been the night before and over 
seven hours passed before Simoon, Pecusa 
and Erewhon II arrived. The latter, hav- 
ing taken it easy all the way out, using lit- 
tle gas, had been back in the ruck at Block 
Island. By being later, she had a greater per- 
centage of fair tides, however, and, with 
plenty of gas in her tank, picked up rapidly 
during the last 18 almost windless hours. This 
strategy gave her second place by over half 
an hour over Simoon and won her the Yacht- 
ing Trophy for boats under 40 feet in length. 
Dawnell, Dixie IV and Soerabaja glided in on 
a light easterly that afternoon. 

The summaries: 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 

Perroquet Robert H. Moore 43:09:25 37:34:43 
Erewhon II Albert Fribourg 50:25:02 42:35:08 
Simoon P. Boardman, Jr. 50:14:24 43:07:42 
Pecusa Rev. H.C. Benjamin 50:24:14 43:33:09 
Dawnell II H.M. Scott, Jr. 51:56:41 44:14:07 
Dizie IV R. Owen 53:37:46 44:39:43 
Soerabaja R. C. Lowenstein 51:17:42 44:41:26 
Chaperon Robert Jacob T.N.T. 
Andele L. C. Paslay TS. 
Ilo F. 8. Walter T.N.T. 


Tidal Wave, Truant and Free Lance were 
disabled and the following did not finish: 
Macushla, Cadenza, Varausa, Osprey, Blue 
Waters, Hobnob. 
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> Seawanhaka Beats Pleon in Junior Event 


In a three-day series held at Oyster Bay, 
July 24th to 26th, the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club juniors routed a visiting 
team from the Pleon Yacht Club of Marble- 
head, Mass. Sailing in the Seawanhaka Sea- 
birds, the local youngsters had it pretty much 
their own way, and won the Philip J. Roose- 
velt Trophy, presented for the event. 

Going into the lead in the first race, the 
Seawanhaka sailors were never headed in the 
five-race series. In the last contest, they 
placed one, two, three, to win the trophy by 
a 2114-point margin. 

Individual high scorer for the event was 
“Bimmy” Duys, Jr., of Seawanhaka, with 
2834 points. Runner up was Warren Mur- 
dock, also of the home club, 4%4-point behind 
the leader. 


> Freeman Cup Race and Regatta 


If every boat in the fleet hadn’t run into 
five hours of calm which every other boat in 
the fleet didn’t suffer, she would have won 
the Freeman Cup Race. That’s the way I 
heard it, and it sounded vaguely familiar. 

Despite wars and rumors of wars, passport 
difficulties and problems of doilar exchange 
which held Canadian participation down to 
a minimum, the annual regatta of. the 
L.Y.R.A. provided the keen competition, and 
grand fun which has characterized this classic 
of Lake Ontario since its inception. 

This year’s race for the Freeman Cup long 
distance race, which precedes the L.Y.R.A. 
meet, was over a 123-mile course. 


Among the 35 starters were John Van . 


Voorhis, whose Cayuga won the cup in 1937, 
and who this year made his bid in his Twelve- 
Metre Mitena: Kathea II, Farnum’s Class R 
sloop, which won in 1927 and 1933 and has 
taken the Mabbett Cup for “R’s” five times; 


and a wide assortment of ‘Eights,’ “ P’s,” 
New York Thirties,’schooners and yawls, 
some built for comfort, some for speed and all 
for fun. 

A seven-knot westerly breeze at starting 
time (10:00 a.m., July 22nd) gave the fleet an 
easy run on the first leg. A brief thunder 
squall, followed by a shift of wind to the east, 
was encountered by the leading boats reach- 
ing Duck Islands, so they had another run 
to Sodus, with less than ten miles of wind- 
ward work on the entire course. Mitena, 
scratch boat, finished first but was unable to 
save her time over the Nicholson designed 
Vision, W. L. Ballantine’s Eight-Metre from 
Toronto, second finisher, which won both the 
Freeman and Rochester Cups. E. V. Snyder’s 
Win’ Lassie won the Louise Freeman Cup for 
cruising boats which have little chance of 
winning the original Freeman Cup. To 
Kathea II, which finished fourth, went the 
Mabbett Cup; the Founders’ Cup, for the 
large, fast cruiser division, went to W. J. 
Grant’s White Wings, of the Royal Canadian. 

For the “course races,” sailed July 25th, 
26th and 27th over a fixed triangle of nine 
sea miles laid off Sodus Bay Light, the fleet 
was augmented by half a dozen Six-Metres 
and five Stars from the Rochester Yacht 
Club. Color was added to the Six-Metre 
Class by a contrast between ‘ Rooney” 
Castle, sailing Thisbe IJ, and youthful Jose- 
phine Parker, of Youngstown, handling 
Erne. It took a good guesser in Saturday’s 
fickle breeze and “Jo’’ wound up the victor. 
Mist, sailed by W. O. Roberts, Jr., of Youngs- 
town, took the President’s Cup for the fourth 
successive year. 

In the Star Class, Harrison Bloomer and 
Logan Anderson sailed Suzette II to a first 
place tie with Dale’s Greta. Bloomer was 
awarded the Sampson Smith Cup on the 
flip of a coin. 

Mitena made heavy weather of it in the 
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“Westerly,” Adrian R. Allan’s 73-foot motor-sailer, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, and 
built by the Jakobson Shipyard. Her engine is a Waukesha-Hesselman Wanderer model 
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Division 1B Series for Twelve- and Ten- 
Metres. In the first race, she split a mainsail 
from ’ere to ’ere, right at the start. In the 
third race, without Van Voorhis aboard, 
she started fully five minutes late, giving 
Tom Sharp’s Ten-Metre Blue Goddess a 
runaway in the division. 

In Division 1B, Williamson’s Blue Moon, 
venerable New York Thirty, won the World 
Cup. Doyle’s Eight-Metre Bangalore bounded 
back from defeat in the long distance event 
to win hands down in the “Eights.” 

The “R’s,” which remain popular in these 
waters, sported the largest entry list, seven 
boats going after the Lipton Trophy, which 
was won by Kathea IT. 

Mariette Dryer, of the Sodus Bay Yacht 
Club, sailed the Atlantic Class Hell Cat to 
win the Nicholls Cup in a class of boats 





Miss Josephine Parker, of Youngstown, N. Y., 
clever skipper of the Six-Metre “Erne” 


designated as small, fast cruisers. Win’ Lassie 
added to her laurels in the long distance event 
by winning the Baldwin Cup in the ‘‘Course”’ 
series and Sea Gypsy, of Rochester, was best 
in the small, cruising class. 

In the schooners, Eleanor E, of Clayton, 
captured the Mott Memorial Trophy. White 
Wings, Royal Canadian entry, earned a first 


from Azura, last year’s winner, and Alondra, — 


handsome big yawl from Clayton, in Division 
5 for large cruisers. 

Proving that gasoline and sail will mix with 
alcohol as a catalytic, two power boat events 
were held. The A.P.B.A. Cup was won for 
the second year by Harold Field’s 47-foot 
Dawn Musketeer. A new cup for power boats 
was presented jointly by the Sodus Bay 
Yacht Club and that club’s newly formed 
Power Squadron. Gindaru, owned by Dave 
Ruddy, of Rochester, took this event, a 
predicted log problem around a short course. 

Roy Rosrnson 
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“The Marines have landed and the situation is well in hand.” An episode in the joint maneuvers 
of the Marine Corps Reserve and the U. S. Power Squadrons held recently on Great South Bay 


> U.S.P.S. Maneuvers on Great South Bay 


Great South Bay was the English Channel; 
Timber Point, L. I., became Dunkirk and 
74 yachts of the South Shore unit of the U. 8. 
Power Squadrons took the place of the thou- 
sands of small boats which successfully saved 
British and French troops from annihilation 
a couple of months ago. The occasion was 
the joint maneuvers of the South Shore 
Power Squadron and five companies of the 
3rd Battalion, U. S. Marine Corps Reserves; 
the time was the week-end of July 20th—21st. 

The marines, under command of Lt. Col. 
Bernard S. Barron, traveled under motor- 
cycle escort from the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
to Bay Shore, L. I., where the large fleet of 
Power Squadron craft awaited them. After 
embarkation, Commander Gustave Zeese 


led the fleet eastward through Great South 


Bay to Timber Point, where a landing was 
made in the face of theoretical machine gun- 
fire. The marines bivouacked ashore that 
night while the Power Squadron skippers and 
crews remained aboard. 

Next morning, after an early breakfast 
and Field Mass, the marine force divided, 
half becoming theoretical ‘fifth columnists” 
bent on attack and the other half a defending 
force of marines. A board of umpires, made 
up of regular Marine Corps officers, decided 
that the defenders were victorious. Finally, 
an ‘under fire” evacuation was simulated 
and the power squadron skippers succeeded 
in embarking a boatload of marines every 
30 seconds. 

The South Shore Power Squadron’s com- 
missary unit, under direction of William 
Saunders, prepared the camp site, laid 1000 
feet of water supply lines, set up a generating 
plant, rebuilt roads and built a bridge. The 
Squadron was host at breakfast and the Ma- 
rine Corps officers did the honors at a roast 
beef barbecue Juncheon. Radiotelephone 
equipment and fast speed boats were used 
in liaison service between the various units. 


> The Edgartown Regatta 


Sailing yachts representing twenty-eight 
clubs between New York and Portland com- 
peted in the Edgartown Yacht Club’s seven- 
teenth regatta late in July. The first race 
was sailed in a strong southwester and thick 
weather, the other two under clear skies but 
with little or no wind. 

An early morning thundershower some- 
what discouraged racing the first day, July 
26th, yet 222 boats crossed the three start- 
ing lines in 27 classes. 

Honors in the auxiliaries went to Walter 
Rothschild’s yawl Avanti, of New Bedford; 
A. Dix Leeson’s cutter Verano, of Marble- 
head; Frank S. Bissell’s yawl Dorothy Q, of 
Hyannis Port, and E. Jared Bliss, Jr.’s, sloop 
Ballerina, of Edgartown and Seawanhaka. 
In the medium classes, Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, 
Roulette II won in the 30-Square-Metres; 
Richard V. Wakeman’s Monsoon II in the 
Yankee One-Designs and also in a special 
class against Miss Ethel Hanan’s Elsalan, an 
International from Larchmont; Julian Un- 
derwood’s Picquero, of New Bedford, won in 
Class 8; Bert Taylor’s Hispanola, of Vine- 
yard Haven, in the Vineyard Interclubs, and 
W. C. Cook’s Sadie and Mrs. Kenneth Boy’s 
Quip in the two Wianno Class divisions. 

It was well along in the afternoon of the 
second day before there was enough westerly 
breeze to start a race. After the forty auxil- 
iaries had loafed out into Vineyard Sound, 
they were left flapping. An easterly tried to 
help and three yawls did make the finish, 
with Dorothy Q again taking the honors. 

The boats in the other classes, started at 
the harbor’s mouth, all finished within the 
time limit. Roulette IJ and Monsoon II re- 
peated in the 30-Squares and the Yankees. 
J. R. Mayberry’s Vixen II, of Quissett, won 
in Class 8; A. D. Chandler, Jr.’s, Riptide, of 
Nantucket, in the Vineyard Interclubs; and 
Miss Edna Parlett’s Second Fiddler and J. F. 
Kennedy’s Victura in the Wiannos. 


The other small boat classes during the 
two days included the Katamas, 15’s, Rov- 
ers, Dories and Beach Boats, of Edgartown; 
Monomoys, of Stage Harbor; Lawley 110’s, 
of Wianno; Stars, also from Wianno; Juniors, 
from Stone Horse; Vineyard 15’s, from Vine- 
yard Haven; 8.M.Y.R.A.’s (formerly Cape 
Cod Knockabouts), from Bass River, Chappa- 
quoit, Edgartown, Lewis Bay, Menauhant, 
Hyannis, Waquoit and Woods Hole; Arrow- 
heads, from Buzzards; Herreshoff 12’s, from 
Woods Hole and Beverly; Menemshas, from 
Vineyard Haven; Catabouts, Stage Harbor. 

The third annual race round the island for 
the Venona Trophies was a tedious affair, 
the winners in the two classes, Harry K. and 
EK. Pike Noyes’ Tioga Too and Frank 8. 
Bissell’s Dorothy Q, which made it three 
straight in as many days, consuming a solid 
24 hours in making the 69 miles. Twenty- 
one started Sunday afternoon, with a fair 
tide through Muskeget Channel, but the 
leaders did not get outside until dark and 
were all night running along Squibnocket 
Beach to No Man’s Land whistler. Vineyard 
Sound Lightship was finally reached early in 
the forenoon but many had to anchor off 
Gay Head to hold on against the west-bound 
tide. The boats astern brought up a breeze — 
off West Chop and sixteen finished inside of 
an hour and a half. 

W. U. Swan 


Pb American Y.C. Wins Syce Cup 


The American Yacht Club’s crew, headed 
by Miss Sylvia Shethar, won the Syce Cup 
for the second consecutive year in a three-day 
series sailed in Atlantics off Rye, N. Y., July 
22nd to 24th. Last year, this cup, emblem 
of the women’s sailing championship of Long 
Island Sound, was also won by Miss Shethar, 
better known as “‘Rusty,’’ who then went on 
to win the women’s national sailing title. 
On this year’s crew were Mrs. G. R. Corwin, 
and Mrs. E. L. Richards, both of whom 
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Two of the new motor torpedo boats for the Navy, recently delivered at the Norfolk Navy Yard. They were built by the Fisher Boat Works, Inc., Detroit, from 
plans supplied by the Navy Department based on designs by George F. Crouch, engineering work for the builders being by Sparkman & Stephens 


crewed for Miss Shethar in her two victories 
last summer. Miss Ella Manny is the only 
addition to the winning combination. This 
victory gave the winners the right to defend 
the national title. 

It wasn’t until the second day of racing 
that the American crew captured the lead. 
At the end of the first two races on the open- 
ing day, five of the seven crews were virtually 
tied, all within 14-point of each other. 

On the next day, however, Miss Shethar 
won both races, to move ahead of her nearest 
rival, Ann Curtis of Pequot, by 41% points. 
The last race on this day, fourth of the series, 
was the turning point. American, in this 
race, was sailing the boat which had been 
dubbed the slow boat of the fleet by all con- 
testants. Going into this race with a bare 
one-point lead, it looked as though American 
was sure to lose some points and have an up- 
hill fight from then on. But at this juncture, 
the ‘“‘slow boat” came to life for the only 
time in the series. 

On the last day of racing, Miss Shethar 
lost a few points in the first race when she 
came home third behind Riverside and Pe- 
quot. In the final contest, in a fine southerly 


breeze, the best of the series, American 
showed the ability to come through when it 
counted most by winning the race and the 
series. Miss Ann Curtis, second in this race, 
was runner up for the series. 

The crew roster and summaries: 

American Y.C.: Sylvia Shethar, skipper; 
Mrs. G. R. Corwin, Mrs. E. L. Richards, 
Ella Manny. 3534 points. 

Pequot Y.C.: Ann Curtis, skipper; Madge 
Daly, Kate Finn, Delight Merwin. 3114 
points. 

Riverside Y.C.: Lois McIntyre, skipper; 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Allen, Kathleen MclIn- 
tyre, Charlotte Maher. 2914 points. 

Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club: Mrs. 
W. D. Wood, skipper; Violet Rothwell, Bar- 
bara Rutherfurd, Rita Nichols. 23 points. 

Seawanhaka Y.C.: Joan Tucker, skipper; 
Marion Johnson, Phoebe Tucker, Lucie 
Taft. 17 points. 

Indian Harbor Y.C.: Mrs. Van Wyck 
Loomis, skipper; Elebeth Loomis, Ann 
Loomis, Josephine Ruddock. 16 points. 

Larchmont Y.C.: Frances Conover, skip- 
per; Mrs. G. M. Isdale, Betty Anderson, 
Dorothy Conover. 16 points. R. N.B., Jr. 





Ray Krantz 


> The International Cruiser Race 


Thethirteenth annual International Cruiser 
Race, staged over a course of 150 nautical 
miles, between Tacoma, Wash., and Nan- 
aimo, B. C., was held on July 19th and 20th. 
For the first time, the race was won by a 
yacht skippered by a woman, and for the first 
time, also, by a Diesel powered craft. The 
skipper was Mrs. Margaret E. Rust, and her 
craft the 96-foot twin screw Diesel yacht 
Electra, flying the Tacoma Y.C. burgee. 
Mrs. Rust won in a field of 42 entries. The 
race was entirely a navigational competition. 

After Mrs. Rust’s Electra had been de- 
termined the first-over-all winner, three ad- 
ditional classes were established: Class One, 
for small cruisers; Class Two, for large cruis- 
ers; and Class Three for ‘‘ Express Cruisers,” 
or yachts racing at ten knots or more. 

The winner of Class One was Arthur Hum- 
phries’ Phantom, Everett Y.C.; second place 
went to Dagmar, Victor E. England’s 
Tacoma Y.C. entry; third, to E. E. Davis’ 
Queen City Y.C. boat Dutch Maid. 

Heading Class Two was Russell Rathbone’s 
40-footer Patrus, Seattle Y.C., with 1.7583 
percentage of error (next best to the Electra). 
Ed Cunningham’s Laverock, Seattle Y.C., 
was second and Carl H. Bolin’s Comrade, 
Queen City Y.C., third. 

With the third lowest error percentage of 
the race, 1.7777, Daniel R. Fisher’s Scripps 
powered express cruiser Begoda, a Fairform 
Flyer carrying the Seattle Y.C. burgee, won 
in Class Three; and Commodore Marvin 8. 
Allyn of the Seattle Y.C. took second place 
with his Spindrift. Third place in this class 
went to Dr. E. C. Guyer’s Shangri-La, Queen 
City Y.C. 

The Electra’s race speed was 10 knots even. 
Phantom, Class One winner, traveled at 9.0 


“Electra,” 96-foot Diesel yacht commanded by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Rust, winner of the International 
Cruiser Race from Tacoma to Nanaimo, B. C. 
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Clipper bow, cruiser stern and streamlined deckhouses distinguish “‘Wings Afloat,” 140-foot Diesel yacht designed by John H. Wells, Inc. 


knots; Patrus, leading Class Two, ran at 8:18 
knots; and Begoda, victorious in Class Three, 
really traveled, making 20 knots all the way. 


Percent 

Yacht and Owner Club of Error 
Electra, Margaret E. Rust Tacoma 1.3165 
Patrus; Russell Rathbone Seattle 1.7583 
Begoda, Daniel R. Fisher Seattle 1.7777 
Laverock, Ed. Cunningham Seattle , 1.9798 
Spindrift, Marvin 8S. Allyn Seattle 2.0382 
Shangri-La, Dr. E. C. Guyer Queen City 2.6519 
Phantom, A. J. Humphries Everett 2.6579 
Comrade, Carl H. Bolin Queen City 3.0161 
Kittiwake, F. A. Harvey Queen City 3.0266 
Lawana, A. F. Sulak Queen City 3.1984 
Dagmar, V. E. England Tacoma 3.2399 
Do-Bob, Hugh Diehl Bellingham 3.3145 
Dickie II, H. E. Anderson Bremerton 3.4664 
Carmelita, Norton Clapp Tacoma 3.5065 
Dutch Maid, E. E. Davis Queen City 3.5567 


Ray Krantz 


> Beverly Y.C. Holds Regatta 


The annual invitation regatta of the Bev- 
erly Yacht Club, in upper Buzzards Bay, a 
three-day affair sailed the fourth week in 
July, brought a fleet of fifty-odd craft to 
Marion, including six 30-Square-Metres from 
Marblehead and one from Nantucket that 
met the two local boats, as well as seven of 
the new Yankee One-Designs, a class which 
has gone into action at Marion this year for 
the first time. Miss Ethel Hanan, of Larch- 
mont, who turned up with her Elsalan, an 
International, was welcomed by the Yankees 
on an equal basis and won the first race. 

The 30-Squares sailed the eighth competi- 
tion for the President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
bowl which the Chief Executive sponsored a 
few months after his first inauguration. 

The first Beverly race this year, on July 
22nd, was somewhat unsatisfactory; not only 
was the wind light but two of the favored 
“30's,” Roulette II and Lill Singva, drifted 
into an unintentional foul at the start and 
withdrew. John §. Lawrence’s Moose, of 
Marblehead, won by nearly six minutes from 
George H. Mackay’s Blue Bill, of Nantucket. 
Miss Hanan’s Elsalan defeated Mrs. A. Felix 
Du Pont, Jr.’s, Tara, by 43 seconds in the 
Yankee Class. 

The second race was sailed over a long 
triangle in a typical Buzzards Bay south- 


wester, with Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, Roulette IT, 
of Marblehead, winning by 48 seconds over 
Edwin Ginn’s Pilgrim, of Beverly. 

Elsalan raced against three auxiliaries and 
won another first, Richard V. Wakeman’s 
Monsoon IT taking the Yankee affair. 

The southwester freshened for the final 
race on July 24th, in which Moose went out 
from the start and was never headed, win- 
ning the bowl for the second time in eight 
years. Daniel E. Watson’s Lill Singva, of 
Marblehead, coming up fast, lost by only 44 
seconds. Vice Commodore Parker Converse’s 
Parthenia cleaned up the Yankees. 

The next day, a mixed fleet of twenty 
boats, “‘30’s,’”’ Yankees and auxiliaries, raced 
across to Edgartown, through Woods Hole, 
for a gorgeously decorated earthen siphon 
given by the recently organized Deep Soda 
Water Cruising Club of North America, of 
which Edwin Ginn is commodore. Edward R. 
Mitton’s Mitamar II, of Marblehead, cap- 
tured the trophy. 

W. U. Swan 


P Eleven Records Broken 


Eight racing drivers went on a record- 
breaking spree in the Havre de Grace, Md., 
two-day regatta, July 19th and 20th, and on 
less than eleven American marks were made. 

Four drivers accounted for eight of the 
mark-shattering performances. Louis Burk 
broke all existing records in both the mile 
trials and the competitive five-mile event in 
his Class A racing inboard Senorita. John 
Stiles did likewise in the two races for the 
Class D service inboards. Tom Ehrhart, in the 
racing inboard division of Class D, also won 
both the trials and the finals in record time. 
Tom Chatfield drove one of his boats, 
Scoundrel, to a new mark of 48.913 m.p.h. 
in the five-mile race for 91-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes, and then saw Polly Wright drive the 
same craft to a one-mile record of 56.604 
m.p.h., bettering by more than a mile the 
record set by Chatfield himself in Scoundrel 
earlier this year. Chatfield’s “‘225” Viper, 
ran the mile trials and won the finals in her 
class in good time, narrowly missing a record 
in each performance. 


The only record in the outboard classes was 
set by Don Whitfield, who averaged 35.377 
m.p.h. in the five-mile race for Midget 
outboards. 

New records established were as follows: 


MILE TRIALS 

91-Cubic-Inch. Polly Wright, Scoundrel, 56.604 
m.p.h. 

Class D Service. John Stiles, Hi Hatter VII, 
39.691 m.p.h. 

Class E Racing Inboards. George Ward, Jr., 
Hi Ho, 56.962 m.p.h. 

Class D Racing Inboards. Tom Ehrhart, 43.902 
m.p.h. 

Class A Racing Inboards. Louis Burk, Senorita, 
42.106 m.p.h. 


ComPETITIVE (Five Miles) 

Class A Racing Inboards. Louis Burk, Senorita, 
39.029 m.p.h. 

Class B Service Inboards. John Crippen, 29.890 
m.p.h. 

91-Cubic-Inch. Tom Chatfield, Scoundrel, 
48.913 m.p.h. 

Midget Outboards. 
m.p.h. 

Class D Service Inboards. John Stiles, Hi Hatter 
VII, 38.199 m.p.h. 

Class D Racing Inboards. Tom Ehrhart, Doris 
ITT, 41.860 m.p.h. 


> Racing at Miles River 


The nineteenth regatta of the Miles River 
Yacht Club was another of those grand two- 
day events, with a great variety of racing 
craft, good racing, and fine fellowship and 
sportsmanship, which have helped make the 
club’s regattas the largest yachting events on 
the seaboard of the Middle Atlantic States. 
While it must be admitted that there was a 
falling off in the entries for some of the indi- 
vidual races, the whole did not suffer ap- 
preciably. 

The annual cruise of the Maryland Yacht 
Club added between seventy-five and a hun- 
dred yachts to the spectator fleet as well as 
a number of competitors. Representatives 
from virtually every yacht club on the Chesa- 
peake were present to give color to the scene. 

The high spot of the regatta was furnished 
by the speed boat division when George B. 
Ward, Jr.,.of Wilmington, drove his Hi-Ho 
IT over a measured mile in one minute, two 


Don Whitfield, 35.377 
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Richard H. Anthony 


The Yankee One-Designs, a new class at the Beverly Yacht Club, drift across the starting line at Marion on a windless day 


and a half seconds, to set a new American 
record of 57.60 m.p.h. for the Class E racing 
runabouts. It was the second time this year 
that Ward had broken his record for the 
class. In the first trial at St. Michaels, sanc- 
tioned by the A.P.B.A., he hit 56.604 on the 
first run; then changed his propeller and 
cracked the record. 

Ernest Chase, of Baltimore, won a popular 
victory with Pep IV when he captured the 
Miles River Trophy race for runabouts of 
unlimited displacement, running up a grand 
total of 1200 points. His top speed for a single 
heat for the trophy, one of the prize events 
of the speed boat program, was 44.51 m.p.h. 
Water Sprite, driven by E. F. Dobson, of 
Annapolis, was second with 750 points. 

John Bramble, well-known speed boat 
driver of Baltimore, presented a handsome 
trophy for the Dick Richardson Memorial 
Race which was won by Lulius Schloss, of 
Baltimore, driving his Class E runabout Cry 
Baby II. 

Lack of entries for the Chesapeake Bay 
log canoe events, in former years among the 


The Hampton One-De- 
sign Class in a clase start 
at the Miles River 
Yacht Club Regatta, at 
St. Michaels, Md., last 
month. The series was 
won by Lloyd Emory’s 
“Sea Fever,” from the 
Urbanna Yacht Club 


most interesting of the sailing classes, disap- 
pointed followers of the windjammers. Only 
two entries were at the starting line when 
the Governor’s Cup race was run: Noddy, 
owned and sailed by Oliver P. Duke, of 
St. Michaels, winning over Mayflower, owned 
by the Chester River Yacht Club and sailed 


by George E. Griebe. Noddy was the single’ 


entry which showed up for the John B. Harri- 
son Trophy (for log canoes built since 1917). 

Though there were so many classes of sail- 
ing craft that it would be futile to attempt to 
list them here, the keenest racing was among 
the Stars, Comets, Hampton One-Designs 
and Scrappy Cats. 

Windrush, J.S. Wilford, Tred Avon Yacht 
Club, won the Star Class series with a point 
score of 29 points; Duchess, E. H. Crouse, 
Wallingford, Pa., was second with 26; and 
Undine, Tom Martin, Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Club, third, 24 points. 

Glee, W. H. Myers, Tred Avon Yacht Club, 
captured the Comet series with a score of 49 
points, beating out Star Bay IJ, B. Trippe, 
Jr., Tred Avon, 40 points. 


The Hampton One-Design series went to 
Sea Fever, Lloyd Emory, Urbanna, Va., while 
the Scrappy Cat series was taken by Willie 
Winkle, Tom Carpenter, Tred Avon. 

In the larger sailing classes, Skylark, 
A. Williamson, Gibson Island Yacht Squad- 
ron, took the race for cutters, yawls and 
schooners; the event for racing sloops was 
captured by Rebel, Owens Brothers, Dun- 
dalk, Md.; and the Delta Cruising Class, by 
Marcale, T. M. Duer, Jr., Baltimore. 

Prerer C. CHAMBLISS 


> What Shape Is a Sail? 


In conducting wind tunnel experiments at 
N.Y.U., under the direction of Dr. Alexander 
Klemin, it was discovered that sails made of 
cloth are unsatisfactory and that sails for the 
models should be made of sheet metal. Then 
arose the question: What shape does a sail 
assume when full of wind? To solve this, 
E. Burke Wilford and Rod Stephens devised 
a method which was tested in Vim last year 


(Continued on page 83) 
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“TAHUNA” 


HIS attractive yawl was designed by 

Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, New 
York, for Henry B. Babson and Joseph A. 
Moller, of Chicago. She was built by Palmer 
-Johnson, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and launched 
less than a week before the start of the 
Chicago-Mackinac Race, in which she took 
second place in the fleet. 

Tahuna is 44’ 3” in length over all, 31’ 0” 
on the water line, 11’ 344” beam and 6’ 6” 
draft. Her entire frame is of white oak and 
the outside planking is of high altitude 
Philippine mahogany, Everdur fastened, and 
there are three sets of diagonal hull straps. 
All the ballast is outside, in an iron keel. Deck 
and house top are of plywood, canvas covered. 
The house does not extend forward of the 
mainmast as the owners preferred deck room 
forward to headroom in the stateroom. 

Spars are hollow and the rig is modern. The 
measured sail area is 989 square feet and 
there are fourteen sails from which to make a 
selection when racing. There are double 
jibstays (fixed, without levers) going to a 
fairly flat bowsprit extending somewhat 
forward so that, with the bowsprit shrouds, 
there is good footing when shifting headsails. 
Shrouds are all placed well inboard of the 
rail. Reels and winches are fitted for sheets 
and halliards and there are tracks on the rails 
and on deck for headsail sheet snatch blocks 
and for runners. Two spinnaker boom tracks 
are placed on the mast. 

The auxiliary power plant is a Gray 4-22 
engine with 2:1 reduction gear, turning a 
Hyde feathering propeller on the center 
line. The engine is rubber-mounted on a steel 
foundation and it and the batteries, gasoline 
and water tanks are located under the cabin 
floor. The speed under power is 7 m.p.h. 
Access to the engine is through large flush 
hatches in the floor of the doghouse. 
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She carries 989 square feet of measured sail area in a modern yaw! rig 


The cockpit is roomy and has a high coam- 
ing with hand grips worked in it. There is 
a large sail bin under the cockpit floor. The 
doghouse is converted into a galley by remov- 
ing the cushions and sliding the stove out 
from the port side. To starboard is the ice 
box, the top of which may be used as the 
chart table. Below, the bunks in the main 


cabin extend slightly under the doghouse 
floor and the berths in the stateroom extend 
under the bottoms of the hanging lockers. 
A one-man forecastle is forward. 

As Tahuna is expected to take an active 
part in the increasingly’ popular cruising 
races, her model was given extensive tests in 
the Stevens Institute Towing Tank. 





The generous beam of the new yacht provides lots of deck space as well as plenty of room below 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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An unbroken sheer, and 

a large well lighted deck- 

house are outstanding fea- 
tures of the new boat 
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THE RICHARDSON “31” SPECIAL, A NEW CRUISER 


HE Richardson “31” Special, shown on 

this page, is an interesting newcomer to 
the cruiser field. She was designed for the 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc., by Sparkman & 
Stephens. The boat’s principal dimensions 
are: Length over all, 30’ 11”; beam 10’ 5”; 
draft, 2’ 6”. 

The outside appearance reflects the boat’s 
purpose as a comfortable ship for cruising 
and daytime outings. Freeboard is neces- 
sarily high in order to obtain full six-foot 
headroom in the cabin. The high sides have 
the additional advantage of making the boat 
drier in a heavy sea. Ample deck space is 
afforded forward, and is augmented by the 
cabin top which is strong enough to support 
one’s weight. The cockpit aft is self bailing, 
increasing the boat’s seagoing ability. 

Inside, she is especially interesting. The 


deck saloon is wide and long, with large win- 
dows which give good light and vision. All 
windows can be opened for ventilation. The 
entrance door, and two windows, are 
screened. A comfortable divan is placed in 
the after end of the saloon, and may be con- 
verted into a double berth at night. 

In both the deckhouse and the cabin the 
boat’s generous beam contributes greatly to 
spacious accommodations. In the port side 
of the cabin are an upper and a lower berth, 
the upper forming a seat back for the other 
during the day. To starboard is the galley, 
with sink, two-burner pressure alcohol stove, 
and an ice box of 100 pounds capacity. Next 
to the galley is an especially large full-length 
hanging locker. In the toilet room forward 
there are a wash basin, toilet, shelves, and 
additional locker space. 
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The engine, a Gray 6-51 driving through 
a 19:14 reduction V-drive, is installed well 
aft, under the cockpit floor. Consequently, 
the deck saloon should be free from gas fumes 
and noise. This standard power plant drives 
the boat at a little more than 13 m.p.h. 
Larger, or twin screw engines are optional. 
Two gas tanks, each of 30 gallons capacity, 
are located under the deckhouse floor, where 
there is additional space for storage. A 26- 
gallon water tank is installed forward. 
Construction is high grade. Seven-eighths- 
inch western cedar is used for planking on 
bottom and topsides. Frames, keel, stem and 
knees are of white oak. Transom, super- 
structure and trim are of Philippine mahog- 
_ any. The rudder is brass, and propeller, shaft, 
and rudder post are all bronze. Everdur 
fastenings are used throughout. 
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Generous beam, combined with clever arrangement, gives good accommodations for four persons 
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“ALARM” 


HE motor-sailer Alarm was designed by 

Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn., as a boat that would be really livable 
and at the same time capable of extensive 
cruising. She was built by Paul E. Luke, of 
East Boothbay, Maine, and launched on 
June 18th. Her principal dimensions are: 
Length over all, 41’ 814”; length on the water 
line, 37’ 7’’; beam, 12’ 0”; draft, 5’ 3”. Dis- 
placement is 32,600 pounds. - 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
Alarm’s owners, will live aboard her con- 
tinuously during the summer, and the layout 
is arranged with this in mind. The main cabin 
is large and, with but two regular berths, per- 
mits more than the usual space for full length 
clothes and linen lockers, dresser, large galley 
and good sized toilet room. This uncluttered 
arrangement makes her ideal for two persons; 
more can be accommodated by utilizing an 
extension berth in the main cabin and a 
double extension berth in the roomy deck- 
house. The forecastle has pipe berth, toilet, 
and hatch. , 

A Model M-R Chris-Craft engine, with 
2.11:1 reduction gear, develops 130 hp. at 
2500 r.p.m. and drives her at nine knots. 
Gas. and water tanks are under the shelter 
floor; each holds about 120 gallons. 

A cutter rig of 777 square feet in three 
working sails makes her a real sailer. Outside 
ballast, 8000 pounds of iron, and 2000 pounds 
of lead inside, gives her the stability necessary 
to carry sail well. A removable tiller is fitted 
in the cockpit so that she may be handled 
from there as well as from the wheel inside 
the deckhouse. The cockpit is roomy. 
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The profile is simple, and without 
projections which might get in the way 


A PAST UTILITY 
LAUNCH 


HOWN on this page are the plans of a 
general utility service launch, now under 
construction at the Stonington Boat Works, 
‘Stonington, Conn. She will be delivered late 
in the summer to the Vought-Sikorsky Air- 
plane Corporation, of Stratford, Conn. 

The design is by Henry M. Devereux, 
of City Island, N. Y., in collaboration with 
the shipyard manager, Henry R. Palmer, Jr. 
Principal dimensions are: Length over all, 
28’ 0”; length on water line, 26’ 8”; beam, 
8’ 6”; draft, 2’ 3”’. : 

The boat reflects its purpose throughout. 
Considerations of comfort or pleasure are 
lacking in this practical craft. The cockpit 
is left open, with a large floor space unen- 
cumbered by nonessentials. The profile shows 
that only bitts forward and amidships project 
above the contour of the deck; hence nothing 
to get smashed, and nothing on which lines 
can catch in the performance of the boat’s 
duties. There is not even a shelter forward, 
though a portable one can be arranged. 

Running completely around the boat is a 
bumper which will permit landings and lay- 
ing alongside other ships without damage to 
either craft. A dual control system makes 
it possible for the operator to shift position 
as occasion demands, and still maintain con- 
trol. A Ross drag link steerer is used. 

A Scripps Model 208 engine is placed under 
a watertight housing amidships in the cock- 
pit. At 2400 r.p.m., this motor develops 223 
hp., and is expected to drive the hull at 35 
miles an hour. 

Construction is plain but high grade. To 
serve its purpose properly, a rigid hull is essen- 
tial but, at the same time, it has been kept 
light in order to obtain high speed. Frames 
are sawn, with plywood knees. Planking of 
Philippine mahogany, and an oak keel com- 
plete the hull. The deck is of spruce, canvas 
covered. Planking is fastened with Everdur 


~ serews, and bronze hardware is used. 


A fuel tank of 75 gallons capacity is lo- 
cated underneath the full width seat in the 
after end of the cockpit. Adjacent to the tank 
is a small storage locker, Under the small 
forward deck is additional room for storage, 


so that the cockpit may be kept clear at all 
times. 


The cockpit is open and unencumbered by non- 
essentials, A dual system of controls with one wheel 
_ forward and another aft is a practical feature 
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AND EQUIPMENT 


‘+. RICHARDSON’S NEW 31-FOOTER 


Two couples are aboard a small 

power cruiser for a week-end jaunt. 
Let’s look in on the party to see what 
they do — how and where they spend 
their time. 
- They board the boat at 10 a.m. 
Saturday, more or less laden down 
with ice, provisions, and other refresh- 
ments. Hal and Ellen, owners of the 
cruiser, have a few odds and ends of 
new equipment, utensils, etc. and a 
small overnight bag containing toilet 
kits and two or three items of clothing 
(they keep complete outfits of sea- 
going clothing aboard at all times; 
sweaters, jackets, oilskins, etc.). Tom 
and Nancy, their guests, have two 
pieces of baggage (containing more 
clothing than they will actually need), 
a camera, a bottle of Scotch, and a 
few other trinkets. This is 1940 so 
both couples have come aboard in 
sea-going clothing. 

Hal and Tom stow the ice in the ice 
box and then step back into the cock- 
pit to check the gas tank, make colors, 
and have a look around the harbor. 
Meanwhile the girls stow the provi- 
sions, put away the clothing, hide the 
suitcases as best they can, and get in 
a few minutes’ rapid fire gossip. In ten 
minutes everybody is out of the cabin 
and the galley, the motor is started, 
and off they go. Hal is at the wheel; 
Tom lounges close enough to continue 
their discussion of business, politics, 
or passing boats. The girls knit and 
talk in the big seat in the after cock- 
pit. 

They are bound for a harbor about 
30 miles away but since there’s all 
afternoon to get there the pace is 
leisurely and they swing off the 
rhumb line frequently to look over 
intervening anchorages, to shoot some 
pictures of interesting passing craft, 
and to watch the start of a sailing 
regatta. The eyes of everyone aboard 
are focused on something outside the 
boat seventy-five per cent of the time. 
Ellen and Nancy spend about fifteen 
minutes in the galley making up some 
sandwiches, opening the beer cans, 
etc., and that’s all there is to lunch. 
They eat in the deckhouse. 


Arriving at the anchorage at 3 p.m. 
the whole party takes a swim, and an 
hour’s sunbath on deck. Next they 
pull the dinghy alongside and go call- 
ing on other boats for an hour or so. 
Dinner is prepared with gusto by the 
girls working down below and setting 
the table, while the men take it easy 
in the cockpit. That evening visitors 
are aboard and everyone sits around 
the deckhouse table for a three-hour 
gab fest. There are a few trips to the 
galley and the ice box to fill empty 
glasses. The moon is bright, and 
there’s a light breeze stirring so every- 
one stays above decks as much as 
possible to see the lights, to watch 
late arrivals ease their way into the 
anchorage, and to hear the murmur of 
voices and music across the water. 
About midnight the guests drop back 
into their own dinghies and our four 
friends turn in for 8 good hours sleep. 

And so it goes. Sunday is much the 
same as Saturday except that there 
are light rain showers for a couple of 
hours in the morning. But even then 
everyone wants to be up where they 


can see what’s going on in the harbor 
and watch for the weather to clear 
and the breeze to pick up. At 6 p.m. 
our party is picking up the home 
mooring again and heading ashore. 

Let’s analyze one aspect of how 
they have spent their time aboard. 
Four,persons have been off for a week- 
end which is typical of those spent on 
thousands of boats every season. They 
have been aboard 32 hours which 
means a total of 128 man hours 
(apologies to the ladies). We’ll skip 
the detailed breakdown but totaling 
up all the time spent down below in 
preparing meals, cleaning up, mixing 
drinks, dressing and undressing, etc., 
we find that only 7 man hours are 
spent in tasks or occupations which 
keep those performing them down 
below. There are, of course, 32 man 
hours spent sleeping, but that still 
leaves 89 man hours spent by prefer- 
ence in the deckhouse, in the cockpit 
or on the open deck. In other words, 
over 12 times as many of the waking 
hours were spent on deck as down 
below. 


The new Richardson 31-Footer designed by Sparkman & Ste- 
phens features an abundance of room in deckhouse and cockpit 








That’s why the Richardson Boat 
Company devoted most of the space 
in their new ‘31’ cruiser to waking 
hour accommodations, a large deck- 
house, and a wide deep cockpit. This 
boat, a completely new unit in the 
Richardson line, was designed for 
them by Sparkman & Stephens and 
includes several unusual features. Her 
dimensions are 30’ 11” over all, 10 5” 
beam and 2’ 6” draft. Her layout (see 
plans on page 63) in general is much 
like that of several of the other deck- 
house cruisers of about this size which 
have been so popular in the last few 
years. The “31” preserves the Rich- 
ardson tradition of unbroken sheer 
line from bow to stern. Her freeboard 
is unusually high for a boat of her 
length, high enough to provide six 
foot headroom in the forward cabin 
just as if she were a raised deck or 
trunk cabin boat. Back aft, however, 
is where the high freeboard was most 
noticeable to us on the boat. Her 
extra wide beam is carried well aft 
and, combined with the high free- 
board, this makes an unusually spa- 
cious and roomy cockpit. It may not 
make much sense to say that high 
sides and a high transom make the 
cockpit bigger, but sit down and 
stretch out back aft in the new “31” 
and you'll get the point. All this, of 
course, gives the boat a transom 
worthy of a vessel half again as large, 
but it’s canted at just the right angle 
and to our eyes, at least. it looks husky 
rather than clumsy. 

The deckhouse, too, has loads of 
room, measuring roughly ten feet by 
ten feet. The windows are large and 
low enough to permit a seated person 
to indulge in plenty of harbor and 
passing boat scrutiny without cran- 
ing his neck. During the official 
launching exercises and trials of the 
first new boat we counted nine men 
in this deckhouse at one time and it 
wasn’t a bit crowded. The table seats 
six comfortably and eight when it has 
to. 


The locker space in the galley is” 


none too liberal but dresser top space, 
ice box, shelves, and dish rack all 
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profit by the fact that most of one 
whole side of the cabin is devoted to 
the galley. There’s plenty of room to 
work and put things both. There was 
some discussion of an alternate ar- 
rangement wherein the toilet room 
would be moved back and the berths 
pushed forward into the eyes of the 
boat but we would prefer to keep the 
space opposite the galley free and 
clear as it is now. 

The new “31” uses 19:14 reduction 
ratio Gray Vee drive units with Gray 
6-51, 6-71, or 6-91, or Chrysler Ace 
or Crown engines. Richardson has 
used the Vee-Drive successfully in 
some of their other models and it was 
chosen here in order to keep the floor 
and center of gravity in the deck- 


house low, and to keep the sound of 
the motor out of the deckhouse as 
much as possible. The bulkhead for- 
ward of the engine compartment and 
the cockpit floor above it are both 
sound insulated and we found it made 
quite a difference when carrying on a 
conversation in the deckhouse. An- 
other very apparent advantage of the 
Vee-Drive is the soft, easy motion of 
the boat in a head sea due to the en- 
gine and, in fact, the whole center of 
gravity of the boat being well aft. 
There are some who may feel that 
the new Richardson ‘‘31”’, like some 
of the preceding models, is somewhat 
lacking in fancy finish, frills, and little 
niceties but we'll stick by our guns 
and repeat that we would much rather 


have the excel- 
lent materials, 
sound. construc- 
tion, and fine 
workmanship 
that Richardson 
provides and let 
each owner 
work out the do- 
dads, the inte- 
rior decoration, 
and the accesso- 
ries to suit him- 
self. Most of 
them have a lot 
of pet ideas and 
love to do that 
sort of thing 
anyway. 





The deckhouse is a spacious salon by day and a comfortable cabin at night. 


THE SYNCHRO-MASTER FOR TWIN INSTALLATIONS 


Up in Seneca Falls, N. Y., there’s a 
man named Caleb Smith whose prin- 
cipal business is knitting and knitting 
machinery. If you were to take a 
walk through his plant some time 
you'd think Rube Goldberg had 
taken over at least that bit of Amer- 
ican industry. Make no mistake, 
knitting machinery is complex, com- 
plicated, and just about anything else 
you: want to call it except simple. 
Smith designed and developed most 
of that machinery himself and the 
point of all this is that compared to 
the problem, for instance, of how to 
keep the knitting machinery well 
lubricated without a drop of oil 
touching the socks, the question of a 
synchronizer for the twin engines of 
his motor cruiser was a cinch. 

Smith worked out a device, now 
called Synchro-Master, for his own 
use a couple of years ago. He was well 
satisfied with the results, and that 
was all there was to it for awhile. 
But his boating friends soon heard 
about the gadget (if we can call any- 
thing which performs the important 
function of synchronizing engines a 
gadget) and one after another they 
had to have the Synchro-Master too, 
and before long Smith was in the 
business. 

We’ve been a long time in getting 
to this report on the Synchro-Master 
but that’s our fault, not the fault of 
the machine. We had heard good 
things about it right from the start 
but knowing how many synchronizing 
devices had been tried and failed, we 
were “from Missouri” until we had 
a demonstration. With a thoroughly 
unscientific approach, we awaited a 


demonstration even though it was 
pointed out that the Synchro-Master, 
working through special tachometer 
drive cables, actually ties the two en- 
gines together through the gearing of 
the device. 

Perhaps we shouldn’t have men- 
tioned Rube Goldberg at all for the 
fact is the Synchro-Master is not the 
least bit complicated. The gears and 
other parts that do the work are all 
contained in a circular housing which 
can be mounted either from above, 
below or on a bulkhead. Special 
tachometer cables are led from the 
regular tachometer take-off of each 
engine to the Synchro-Master, con- 
necting on opposite sides. Within the 
housing are symmetrical arrange- 
ments of worm gears, spur gears and 
finally two large bevel gears, all of 
which step down the rate of revolu- 
tion. These two large vertical bevel 
gears turn in step with the engines 
but, of course, much slower. The very 
heart of the system is a smaller bevel 
gear in horizontal plane which, when 
the Synchro-Master is thrown into ac- 
tion, engages both the large vertical 
bevel gears and therefore must revolve 
with them. If the large bevel gears are 
revolving at different rates, as they 
would be whenever the engines are the 
least bit out of 
synchronization, 4 
then the small 
gear must move 
around their cir-  } 
cumference. Its iH 
shaft, of course, | 
moves with the 
small gear and 
this movement 






































Layout of a typical Synchro-Master 
installation in a twin-powered cruiser 


is transmitted from the Synchro- 
Master to the carburetor of the follow- 
ing engine, opening or closing the 
throttle to bring it into precise syn- 
chronism with the lead engine. The 
lead engine is of course controlled 
from the bridge. 

Actually, the working of the Syn- 
chro-Master is much simpler than 
the telling of it. Briefly, all it amounts 
to is this: The lead engine which can 
be either one is controlled by its 
regular throttle control from the 
bridge. Tachometer cables from each 
engine are geared together in the 
Synchro-Master which keeps ad- 
justing the throttle of the following 
engine to keep it in perfect synchro- 
nism. There is also a little trick which 
automatically throws the small bevel 
gear out of mesh when for any reason 
the following motor will not open up 
or close down to the same number of 
revolutions of the lead motor. 

Engineers who have studied the 
working drawings of the Synchro- 
Master say that if it works at all it 
can’t help working perfectly and 
that’s the conclusion we reached after 
a demonstration 
on Milton Sie- 
rad’s 48-foot 
Chris-Craft 
cruiser, T'elsie V. 
When the lever 
at the side of the 
control pedestal 
was thrown, the 
regular throttle 
of the port (fol- 
lowing) motor 
was superseded 
by the Synchro- 


The working parts of 
the Synchro-Master 
synchronizing device 
ere enclosed in a 
housing only 9” in 
diameter. Working 
through the tachom- 
eter cables it regu- 
lates the speed of the 
following engine to 
precisely that of the 
lead engine 


Master and within two seconds both 
tachometers showed exactly the same 
speed. All the wow-wow of unsyn- 
chronized motors was gone, vibration 
was all but eliminated, and both en- 
gines could be speeded up or slowed 
down by means of the regular star- 
board engine control. Ordinarily, a 
slight yaw or even the movement of a 
person from one side of the boat to 
the other will so increase the drag on 
one engine as to slow it down or vice 
versa. The Synchro-Master auto- 
matically compensates for this. 

One of the beauties of the Synchro- 
Master is its simplicity. The housing 
is about 9” in diameter and weighs 
only 18 Ibs. It can be installed in any 
one of several practical locations and 
the only connection to the bridge, in 
addition to the regular tachometer 
cables, is two small diameter stainless 
steel cables which serve to throw the 
device in or out of action. It works in 
connection with any type of controls 
and with both gasoline and Diesel en- 
gines. It is being manufactured by 
The Synchro-Master .Co., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


THE SEA PAL: AN INEXPEN- 
SIVE DIRECTION FINDER 


Jupeine by the comments and in- 
quiries we have had one of the most 
talked about accessories of the year is 
the new Sea Pal inexpensive direction 
finder and radio receiver introduced a 
couple of months ago by the Sea Pal 
Radio Company of 622 W. Lake St., 
Chicago. 

With anything as commonplace as 
direction finders have become during 
the last year or so any description of 
the function of the machine and how 
to use it would be quite superfluous. 
The Sea Pal is inexpensive, in fact, it’s 
quite the least costly radio compass 
we’ve heard of yet and with the trend 
of prices in this field constantly de- 
scending it’s perfectly natural that 
the big question in the minds of many 
a small boat owner is: How good is 
an inexpensive direction finder? 

You don’t have to be much of a 
sleuth to discover that the Sea Pal is 





really a portable radio receiver with a 
front which unclips and sets up on top 
as the loop. Unlike most portable re- 
ceivers, however, the Sea Pal includes 
the 190 to 410 kilocycle beacon band 
as well as the regular 500 to 1500 ke. 
broadcast band. It is a 6-tube receiver 
and like most modern portables, can 
be used aboard with self-enclosed 1.4 
volt low drain batteries or it can be 
used at home on 110 volt a.c. or d.c. 
current. 

One of our scouts who has had 
many years experience as a navigator 
and considerable experience with di- 
rection finders took the Sea Pal on a 
two weeks’ cruise and came back with 
the report that it seemed to be a good 
instrument for the price. Briefly, his 
experiences were, about as follows: 
Using the loud speaker only (without 
headphones) it was difficult to get a 
good null. With aircraft beacons, 
static, and other interference coming 
into the picture he found that bear- 
ings within 5 to 10 degrees of correct 
were about the best that could be 
expected at distances of 20 miles or 
more from the station. However, 
with a pair of inexpensive headphones 


($1.50) it was quite another story. 
Headphones, of course, don’t make 
the receiver any more selective but 
the result is the same for they permit 
the volume to be tuned way down 
and thus the interference and lack of 
selectivity is much less serious. With 
headphones he obtained bearings with 
as little as 2 to 3 degrees error on sta- 
tions up to 75 miles away. And that 
we feel is very good for if there’s any 
sea to speak of running when you 
take your bearings the inability to 
hold the boat on an absolutely steady 
course will introduce that much error 
anyway. 

We'll admit, we’re a bit of a nut on 
the subject of aircraft weather data 
(see Page 80, July 1940 Yacurine) 
but we’ve found this dope so valuable 
(in the New York and New England 
area, particularly) that for us the Sea 
Pal would be well worth while as a 
broadcast and weather receiver alone 
even if we never took a bearing with 
it. 

Some of the other more selective 
more expensive direction finders cer- 
tainly do a better job but for the aver- 
age small cruiser or auxiliary owner 
who seldom or never ventures very 
far from workable beacons the Sea 
Pal should be quite satisfactory. 
We’d like to see the plug-in connec- 
tion for the loop — made a little more 
substantial so it wouldn’t have to be 
lashed down in a bit of breeze but 
otherwise it’s a good little instrument. 


—Ne— 


NEW TRANSMISSION FOR 
BRIGGS & STRATTON AIR- 
COOLED ENGINES 


One of the best features of the 
small air-cooled engines which have 
come into vogue for small boat use in 
the last few years is the fact that they 
are so simple and can be used in small 
boats just as they come from the 
factory where hundreds are turned 
out every day. There’s no battery or 
wiring to connect up, no cooling sys- 
tem connections, and in open boats an 
outboard exhaust isn’t even required. 
Bolt the engine down on its bed, line 
up and connect the shaft and away 
she goes, usually on the first pull. The 
little engines can be throttled down 
so low that light skiffs in the hands of 
experienced boatmen do very nicely 
without either a clutch or reverse 
gear. 

However, it was inevitable that 
there should also be a demand for 
a simple, compact, and dependable 
transmission, especially for the more 
powerful of the small air-cooled en- 
gines. Briggs & Stratton has answered 
this demand with a new transmission 
developed after several months of 
engineering, research work and tests. 
The engines with which it is offered 
are the AMG (1.47 hp.) the BMG 
(3.45 hp.), and the ZMG (5.60 hp.). 
The new transmission is also adapt- 





able to some Briggs & Stratton marine 
motors already in service. The flanges 
are already tapped for bolting on so 
that shortening the propeller shaft 
is the only required change. The 
power take-off is in line with the 
motor drive shaft. 

The transmission is of the plane- 
tary type and employs two clutches. 
The forward gears are spiral cut to 
eliminate gear vibration and noises. 
All shafts are made of nickeled steel. 
A reduction of 2.5 to 1 is provided in 
forward speed and in reverse the re- 
duction is 3 to 1. 


—N— 


NEW HALLICRAFTERS 
RADIO EQUIPMENT 


One aspect of the great majority 
of ship-to-shore radiotelephone and 
direction finder equipment which we 
have never been able to grasp is why 
so few sets have included the broad- 
cast band along with what it takes to 
perform their primary function. We 
have had it explained that a set oper- 
ating as a broadcast receiver couldn’t 
at the same time be used as a tele- 
phone or as a direction finder, that 
they ought to be separate units, etc., 
etc. But we never were quite con- 
vinced that the saving in space and 
in cost which results from combining 
the units would not more than offset 
the supposed disadvantages. This has 
been more than ever true this year 
with the owners of smaller and smaller 
boats realizing the practicability of 
phones and direction finders. 

We have felt all along that sooner 
or later manufacturers would begin 
combining telephones, broadcast and 
short receivers, and direction finders 
in fewer and more compact packages. 
Our forecast has recently been justi- 
fied by the announcement by the 





Hallicrafters, Inc. of Chicago of a new 
marine radiotelephone unit and also a 
new radio direction finder both of 
which can be used as broadcast re- 
ceivers. This firm though it is com- 
paratively new in the pleasure boat 
end of marine radio equipment, is a 
leading builder of amateur communi- 
cations sets, commercial marine equip- 
ment and has been supplying both re- 
ceivers and transmitters to the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Army, etc. for many 
years. Their lead will undoubtedly be 
followed by other manufacturers in 
the field. 


The new Hallicrafters 8-30 Radio 


Compass is a 6-tube receiver intended 
for use on a 6-volt electric system 
although it may also be used in con- 
nection with a separate box contain- 
ing the necessary dry batteries. Both 
headphones and a tuning eye are 
supplied to assist in obtaining a sharp 
null. The cabinet is built of welded 
aluminum with a durable wrinkle fin- 
ish and the 12” loop is housed in an 
aluminum casting. 

The frequency range of the S-30 
covers the 220 to 540 ke. band (ma- 
rine radio beacon stations and air- 
craft weather data stations), 535 to 
1340 ke. (commercial broadcasting 
stations) and 1200 to 3000 ke. (ship- 





to-shore telephone band, Coast Guard 
weather data stations, etc.). It pro- 
vides complete yacht radio equip- 
ment with the exception of radiotele- 
phone transmitter. The receiver itself 
contains no loudspeaker but a small 
Hallicrafters speaker as an accessory 
does a much better than ordinary job. 

The newest Hallicrafters telephone 
unit is the HT-11, a 12-watt outfit 
which operates with a standard power 
pack for 6 or 12 volts. Also available 
is a 110-volt AC power supply which 
may be used with a rotary converter 
for 32 or 110 volt DC operation. 
Three crystal controlled. transmitting 
frequencies are provided but manual 
tuning with directly calibrated and 
easily marked dial is used for receiv- 
ing. Once the knack of precise man- 
ual tuning is acquired this works out 
as well as if the receiving was crystal 
controlled. 

This receiver also covers the broad- 
cast band and, of course, includes 4 
loudspeaker so that although its di- 
mensions are only 141%” wide, 854” 
high, and 914” deep, it provides the 
small boat with complete radiotele- 
phone and radio receiving equipment, 
except for aircraft weather data and 
radio direction finding. 
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LET ESSO MARINE PUT NEW LIFE INTO YOUR FUNBOAT! 








MARINE PRODUCTS 





Crawl-boat owners make a big splash, 
all right. But they don’t get around 
much. If they did, somebody would 
tell them about Esso Marine. 

Esso Marine fuels help nautical en- 
gines to deliver maximum power at 
sea-floor cost. Esso Marine lubricants 
assure power seal at pistons, thus pre- 
venting wasteful blow-by. And they’re 
non-sludging! 

Such a combination answers many 


a yachtsman’s prayer. So heave 
a hawser to the smiling attend- 
ant at any Esso Marine dock. 
That’s Step No. 1 in the fine art 
of “Happy Cruising.” 


ESSOLEUM UNDERWATER GEAR 
GREASE for under-water gears of 
outboard motors and general ap- 
plication through pressure gun 
fittings. 
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IN EITHER CASE, YOU'LL APPRECIATE 


THE ADVANTAGES OF DULUX 


Reg. U.S. Pat. off. 














Laying your boat up? Here’s a trick experienced yachts- 
men swear by. Give her a coat of DULUX for protection 
against the snow and sleet and storms of winter. Based on 
an entirely different formula from ordinary paints, DULUX 
will help keep your hull and topsides in A-1 condition 
throughout the long winter months. Its hard, durable sur- 
face effectively resists moisture and dampness. Take advan- 
tage of the extra protection DULUX offers. Its amazing 
durability is one of the main reasons why it is used on 
thousands of craft today—from catboats to ocean liners. 


Pointing your prow toward the tropics? You'll especially 
appreciate a hard, tile-smooth DULUX finish on your craft 
because it effectively resists the action of blistering sun, 
salt water and spray. Nor does DULUX readily check, crack 
or chip. It also resists discoloring harbor gases. DULUX 
stays smooth, sleek, beautiful because it is a different finish 
... one of amazing durability. For full information see your 
Marine Supplies Dealer, or write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware, 


REG.U.S, PAT.OFF. 


Marine D U LU X Finishes 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Some details of Penguin’s rigging 


A NOVICE BUILDS A PENGUIN 


(Continued from page 46) 


to a single tang, well bolted to the forward side of the mast. In theory, at 
least, this should facilitate the mast’s pivoting; in the trial runs, it seemed 
to work and the shrouds did not bind against the mast. These shrouds are 
carried down to a sail slide and an 18-inch length of track bolted to the gun- 
wale from the mast partners aft. They are made taut by drawing the slide 
aft,along the track with a small lanyard fastened to a cleat on the inwale. 


Fancy tangs, sheaves and goosenecks seem to be the exception on Pen- 
guins, in the Washington area at least, their skippers holding to the sound 
theory that simplicity is efficiency — if it is a well-designed simplicity. The 
single halliard, for example, slides easily over a groove in the head of the 
mast, a revolving sheave being unnecessary. Wooden boom jaws, lined with 
rawhide, and a simple downhaul arrangement also seem to do the trick 
efficiently. Of course, there is nothing in the Penguin Association rules to 
prevent a skipper from loading his boat with all the fancy fittings he can 
buy. The only cost limitation is that of $25 on the sail. 

When we started building, we decided to use the best materials we could 
get and not try to cut corners to save a few extra dollars. This meant spruce 
for lightness, mahogany and brass or bronze for looks. It wasn’t long before 
our pile of receipted bills warned us that we were probably over the $75 
price mentioned in Yacut1NG; nevertheless, we were not a little surprised 
to find that our list of materials totaled $92, including the sail but exclud- 
ing equipment, such as oars and anchor. But it was the most painless large 
expenditure we had ever made. Outside of our original $30 material order 
and $20 sail bill, all purchases amounted to a few dollars at a time. 

It was so much fun building Putzi that we were a little sorry when the 
work was done. To our prejudiced eyes, her beauty was without peer as 
she was being trundled from our garage to the water’s edge. 


Ap then we sailed her — the first day in a light breeze and the second 
in a breeze that saw a boat twice Putzi’s size reefed. That second day gave 
us a thrill that more than compensated for the hours of work. Putzi moved 
ahead as though she didn’t know her length was only 11 feet 5 inches, 
driving with considerably more power than one would expect of her. But, 
at the same time, she was alive as only a small boat can be, slicing through 
the small chop, heeling to vicious puffs like a prize fighter. When such 
squalls struck, we learned the purpose of those high slab sides, for she rested 
on them most comfortably, gaining additional stability and resisting all 
attempts of the wind to capsize her. Several times we shipped water over 
the side but even then I did not feel that she was losing her balance and 
was going over. 

All this probably sounds much too enthusiastic. If it is, perhaps I will be 
pardoned. After all, I have just finished building the boat. 


Nore: Latest reports from Penguin Class Dinghy Association officials 
indicate that since the publication of the Penguin plans and a description 
and discussion of the boat in the May, 1940, issue of YacuTine, over 155 
numbers have been assigned. Fleets have been chartered on the Potomac 
River, Manhasset Bay, Sheepshead Bay, and at Seattle, Wash. The 
Penguin has been adopted as the first off-season racing class in Seattle — 
20 boats have already been built there — and 50 are expected by winter. 
R. A. Youngs of 830-22nd St., So. Arlington, Va., is National Secretary 
of the Penguin Class. Complete building plans aré available at $3.00. 
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i ceanicn failure may stop a Gold Cup racer, but 
the WELDWOOD hull takes its beating without wavering. 


* In the 1940 GOLD CUP Regatta at Northport, L. I., Notre Dame and 
My Sin, forced out by mechanical trouble but sharing equally in the “fastest lap” 
honors (69.67 m.p.h.), are both WELDWOOD boats, as are Gray Goose III and So Long. 


* In the “225” RACE, champion Tops III, runner-up Crissey IV, and third place Viper are Ventnor- 


built WELDWOOD hulls. 
* 


WELDWOOD, in your own boat, will prove just as reliable 


* 


| Look at the 68 lb. all-mahogany WDAL-WELDWOOD 9’ molded 
dinghy—the latest triumph of plastic and engineering. | 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 616 WEST 46th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A STREAMLINED, 
SEA-GOING YACHT 


offering the accommodations of a house- 
boat with the rakishness of a sport roadster. 
Its low first cost will amaze you. 


YACHTI 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR YACHTS of OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 


STANDARD SIZES —-46, 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, 


PLANT: ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


54, 66 and 70 FEET 


INC 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 110 EAST 42nd STREET 





FISHING—THE WILY BASS 


(Continued from page 43) 


contention is the record of a single angler who caught 26 stripers on one tide 
while surfcasting at Bay Head recently. The fish in that school may hang 
around some wreck or hole just offshore most of the summer. 

Probably the commonest of all bass trolling baits is the spinner and 
bloodworm combination. A slow turning spinner is best. This bait is not as 
effective in the fall, however, as in the spring. Small feather lures are excel- 
lent. The two-ounce size is large enough. In fact, many anglers cut and file 
the head of the two-ounce feather lure to lighten it while still retaining a 
large plume. A slow, small spinner on the wire just ahead of the feather, and 
a piece of pork rind on the hook, double the lure’s effectiveness. A couple of 
red glass beads, between the spinner and the metal head, add to its attrac- 
tiveness and allow the spinner to revolve more easily, thus not causing the 
whole lure to spin and unlay the line. 


Jersryires have made many splendid catches with whole eels while a 
number of bass enthusiasts, trolling on the northern end of the striper 
range, use eel skins exclusively. A short piece of galvanized, heavy-link, 
small chain serves as a body for an eel skin. Lamp wick baits have also 
stood up well. A cone-shaped, hollow block tin head allows this lure to 
cleave the water nicely. 

These baits serve their purpose when the fish are deep — as they are 
most apt to be during the summer months. When stripers are encountered 
on the surface, most of these lures ride too far below the fish. At such times, 
a strip bait may catch its share in a hurry. Belly baits from bonito, for 
example, are excellent... 

Probably more readily procured and certainly far easier to shape into a 
strip bait which will not spin is the squid. Small squid may be used whole. 
Few anglers seem to have tried them, yet they make perfect baits for both 
top and bottom feeding bass. This bait — and others such as whole eels — 
are adapted to bottom trolling by merely carrying a small lead at the head 
of the leader wire. Boat speed and length of line govern the exact depth. 
For top work, holding the rod tip high or towing from an outrigger will 
keep it at the surface. 

_ Plugs are now finding favor in both surface and deep trolling. A jointed 
model, now on the market, is the favorite. The faster it is towed, the deeper 


it bores down. It has taken its fair share of bass despite its late, introductit 

Despite the fact that many anglers use size 10 to 12 leader wire, numl 
7 or 8 is recommended. Employ the usual hay-wire twist at terminals. 
bulky swivel is not helpful. Many depend on a link instead. 


Equau in its importance with the lure is the boat. Twin-motored § 
footers are out of place in this game in which a boat must slip along eg 
and quietly. Many anglers are turning to a small skiff with a miniature 
board motor. It barely creeps along — a desirable feature. Easily laune 
through the surf, it can be picked up for transport on a trailer. 

Many bass fishermen troll from a 24- to 28-foot open seaskiff pow 
with a single motor. Care is exercised to have the motor turn over slow 
without skipping or bucking after being throttled down for long perid 
When working with bottom baits, the boat moves barely fast enough 
maintain steerage way. At the same time, the motor must be flexible enot 
to speed up quickly if an incoming wave peaks up unexpectedly while: 
angler is coasting along close to the breakers. That is where he invari 
finds the most fish. 

When stripers surface, the speed can be doubled or even tripled. 1 
problem is to troll at a speed which will keep the baits on the surface W 
imparting proper action to them. Length of line is determined in the 88 
way. For bottom trolling, about 60 yards has been found most satisfacte 
Just enough lead is then used to carry the lure down to within two fee 
the bottom. 

Results are usually poor when seas slap sharply against the bow 
squealing shaft also reduces chances. When working in only a fathom @ 
of water, stamping around on the deck will flush the fish in a hurry. Om 
other hand, the uniform noise of the motor does not seem to drive the’ 
away. It is almost imperative that the exhaust be carried above wa 
Raising the underwater exhaust on one boat, which until then had 2 
had a scale aboard, transformed her into one of the best bass boats a 
the coast. 

The best times for bass fishing seem to be dusk, dawn, a moonlighifil ni 
high tide and fairly calm water. A combination of several of these c¢ 
tions is ideal. On nights when the fishing line glows with phosphorescé 
the chances of a catch are slim. q 

While conditions and equipment count heavily when taking stripem 
the bottom, almost anything goes when you find them feeding on the 
face during the fall. This is the time of year to fish for bass seriously: 











AUTOMOTIVE, INDUSTRIAL & MARINE 
DIESEL POWER 


SUPERCHARGED — one-third more power — less 
weight and lower fuel and lube oil consumption 
per horsepower — the same smooth running, 
quick acceleration, low maintenance and proved 
dependability that distinguish all Cummins 
Diesels .. . Write for the folder, ‘’The Logic of 
Supercharging. Cummins Engine Company, 
2916 Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 





The Job 
You Want Done = 
Is Jow Being Done 














“CUMMINS 
DIESELS 
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U. S. MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 















AGENCIES: 
CHRIS-CRAFT 
RICHARDSON %* GAR WOOD 


FACILITIES: 
REPAIRS * STORAGE 
SUPPLIES 
* 
COMPLETE BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


FAST 
| SAILING 
| YACHTS 


CUSTOM 
CRUISING 
’' YACHTS 
Fisher 58/& 64/ 


VE TR OPT 


Russett J. Pounutor, Vice 








rean, BUT THE Hye 
EEL Is LIKE NEWS 


Many a sturdy old ship that has outlived its 
usefulness still has the original Hyde Wheel 
in good condition. Hyde Wheels are made of 
metal that resists the action of salt water yet 
is so tough that it holds pitch. Hyde Wheels 
are guaranteed against breakage in service. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., Bath, Maine 
Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE 


PRO LERS 


Send for the free booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency”. 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boast and always get home safely. 











- YACHTING 
RACE WEEK AT LARCHMONT 


(Continued from page 35) 


more boats rounding a mark than there is water to float them in, an anchor 
can be a dangerous weapon. A large handicap boat, bucking the tide off 
Parsonage Point, felt the need of an anchor and gave it a heave. It never 
found the water but, instead, went through the deck of an Atlantic strug. 
gling for air just ahead. 


by sharp relief to the lazy winds were the sprightly performances of a few 
of the winning skippers. Frank Campbell turned in the most brilliant show- 
ing of the week by winning the three final races in the large Star Class and 
placing first and second in the two elimination races. Frank really had 
tough luck — he was leading in the opening race which couldn’t be finished, 
Stan Ogilvy’ s Spirit and Dick Maxwell’s Phryne finished close behind 
Rascal in points but, with Campbell winning each race by wide margins, 
there was really no second. 

Harold S. Vanderbilt sailed Vim, supposed to be at her best in heavy 
going, to three firsts out of the four races completed in this class. Vim and 
Nyala are having the closest sort of racing this year, with Northern Light a 
constant threat to both of them. At Larchmont, it was all Vim. 

Arthur Knapp showed a return to form in the International Clags, 
“ Arty” hasn’t been burning up the water as of old this year, that is, not 
until Race Week. In this series he really hit his stride, finishing consistently 
in Ariel on all days, to win the series by three points from Corny Shields, 
in Aileen. 

Perhaps the happiest Larchmont skipper was Commodore Rudy Schaefer. 
He was recovering from an attack of pneumonia and so did not have to 
battle with the flukes and flat spots but still had the thrill of winning. 
George Wallace, substituting for Schaefer, sailed Edlu home ahead of a 
keen bunch in the First Division Handicap Class. 


The standings of the first three boats in each class are as follows: 
Twelve-Metres: Vim, H. S. Vanderbilt, 10; Northern Light, V. S. Merle-Smith, 
7; Nyala, F. T. Bedford, 6. 


Handicap One: Edlu, R. J. Schaefer, 38; Sachem, R. B. Metcalf, 37; Aciea, 
H. Sears, 36, 


Handicap Two: Gypsy, R. W. Bartram, Jr., 43; Polly, H. B. Nevins, 43; Avanti, 
W. N. Rothschild, 33. 


Cruising Rule Class: Actwa, H. Sears, 36; Sachem, R. B. Metcalf, 31; Edlu, R. J. 
Schaefer, 23. 


Handicap Three: Venturer, R. O. Walker, 40; Andele, L. Pasley, 28. 


Handicap Four: Pollyana, G. Hoffman, Jr., 40; Tidsfordriv, C. Buhr, 38; Agile, 
W. T. Moore, 28. 


Internationals: Ariel, C. B. Stuart, 107; Aileen, C. Shields, 103; Susan, E. 
Mosbacher, Jr., 101. 


Atlantics (Championship Div.): Scamp, D. 8S. Starring, 44; Rosie, G. R. Cor- 
win, 42; Noweta, G. N. Lindsay and Lotus, H. R. Kunhardt, Jr., 32. 


Atlantics (Consolation Div.): Minkie IT, C. H. Vanderlaan, 58; Valgar, V. Hall 
Everson, Jr., 56; Cruachan, L. MacIntyre, 54. 


Interclubs: Comeback, F. Baker, 32; Spindrift, J. Heroy, 25; Sonsie, D. H. C. 
Mackensie, 23. 


S Class: Elaine, W. Voebel, 39; Woodcock, J. Benfield, 32; Auley, W. S. Chesley, 
Jr., 30. 


Victory Class: Whisper, D. B. Zimmer, 21; Jimmie, L. M. Rakestraw, 18. 


Week-Enders: Neap Tide, J. Eyre, 28; Reverie, W. Middleton, 28; Mary Frances, 
C. Spalsbury and R. T. Mann, 26. 


Coastwise Cruisers: Lucky Star, R. O. H. Hill, 30; Dawnell, H. Scott, Jr., 26; 
Wave Wing, Y. Stevens, and Marrob, M. E. Erskine, 24. 


Star Class (Championship Div.): Rascal, F. E. Campbell, 60; Spirit, C. 8. 
Ogilvy, 56; Phryne, R. Maxwell, 54. 


Star Class (Consolation Div.): Kestrel, R. Everdell, 145; Tintinajo, J. ©. 
Wrightson, 143; Lotar, A. Samuels, 133. 


Handicap Five: Pecusa, Rev. H. C. Benjamin, 38; Avance, S. Tobias, 37; 
Varuna, C. Hansel, 11. 


Handicap Six: Rattlesnake, R. McCullough, 60; Imperia, B. Scarpa, 57; Cricket, 
W. MacInnes, 54. 


Lawley 110’s: Fun, R. N. Bavier, 113; Skeeter Bug, J. D. Inglehart, 106; No. 
41, 100. 


Lightnings: No. 16, 58; No. 241, 50; No. 17, 47. 

Shamrocks: Colleen, G. F. Whittier, 32; Swizzle, C. Allen, 21: Shrimp, C. Dieta, 7. 
Pirates: No. 1, 38; No. 4, 34; No. 3, 32. 

Comets: No. 1687, A. D. O’Brien, 94; No. 823, 82; No. 1320, 82. 
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Meteors: Rainbow, E. Weigold, 29; Spanker II, B. Kingsley, 29; Ghost, A. Leslie, 
26. 


Snipes: Muriel, P. Carlson, 244; Ariel, G. Reyling, 241; Gill, N. North, Jr., 238. 


Wee Scots: Sand Witch, R. Rich, 73; Evelyn, C. Allen, 69; Duckling, O. Torrey, 
67. 


Bull Dogs: No. 2, 46; No. 5, 45; No. 9, 36. 
Nationals: Ducky, H. B. Duckworth, 19; No. 282, 13; No. 153, E. Elliot, 11. 
Sea Gulls: Rima, 19; No. 156, 13; No. 32 and 84, 11. 


Long Island, O. D.: Bobby, J. Meader, 78; No. 17, J. McCarthy, 71; No. 31, 
A. McCarthy, 57. 

14-Foot Dinghies: Little Audrey, E. L. Goodwin, 17; Lady G, H. T. Hornidge, 
16; Lucky Penny, H. O. Bonnar, 15. 


B Dinghies: Patty, J. Sutphen, 24; Consternation, W. Birch, 17. 
Stamford Birds: Dodo Bird, W. W. Herrick, 40; Windy Bird, Harriet Windsor, 
37; Kingbird, D. Smith, 30. 
Diamonds: T. Dunn, 59; F. Norton, 45: W. Norton, 41, 
Rosert N. BaviEr, JR. 


ANCHOR’S AWEIGH! 


(Continued from page 25) 


“extra-mural”’ races against crews representing various Eastern colleges. 

An articlé was published in Yacut1ne not so long ago under the title: 
“You Race— But Can You Sail?” The implication was that there is a 
lot more to sailing a boat than simply racing her. This is true. One great 
difference is that, in the excitement and press of winning a race, a skipper 
will often sacrifice good seamanship in order to beat the other fellow. 
Nevertheless, there is nothing which will arouse active interest in a pursuit 
so quickly as putting it on a sporting basis. The time consumed in sail boat 
drill is time well spent, for it lays the foundation; but it is the competitive 
sport of racing, particularly “outside” racing, which carries the midship- 
men on to that competence in sail boat handling which is the basis of excel- 
lence in handling any vessel. 


Tue first shot from this new challenge by the Naval Academy, which 
“was heard around the (yachting) world,’”’ was the entry of U.S.S. Va- 
marie, manned by officers and midshipmen from the Academy, in the 
Bermuda Race of 1938. That race is history, and the fact that Vamarie 
trailed the leaders is a matter of record. What is not so well known, how- 
ever, is that Vamarie suffered an unpredictable casualty to part of her 
running rigging, which was irreparable while at sea. Through this, she lost 
the use of her main trysail — that driving, triangular sail, ’way up aloft — 
for the greater part of the race. A mathematician refigured her rating on 
the basis of the loss of this sail and certain other correlated factors and dis- 
covered that, if such allowances were made, she had finished second on 
corrected time! That has no bearing on the results of the race but it is evi- 
dence — far more important — that, in spite of the discouraging mishap, 
her crew never gave up the race but sailed her to the finish for all they were 
worth! 


Tuar was two years ago and it is mentioned to illustrate the spirit which 
animated her crew. Since then, in a quiet way, the sailing midshipmen have 
been coming along. Sailing has become a sport of major importance at the 
Academy and the training of racing crews a part of its athletic activities. 
As a recent indication of what is going on, a race was held a short time ago 
on Chesapeake Bay. It was a fifteen-mile race, with light to moderate 
weather conditions, finishing off Gibson Island. While the race had no im- 
portance from the point of view of publicity, it was important from the 
point of view of competition, because, among others, the competitors in- 
cluded Stormy Weather, winner of more races than there is space to enumer- 
ate here, and Tejeria, winner of the Lipton Cup at Nassau this year. The 
record speaks for itself: 
First to finish’ and winner on corrected time: Naval Academy Yawl 
Resolute 
Second to finish and second on corrected time: Naval Academy Yawl 
Intrepid 
Third on corrected time: Naval Academy Yawl Alert 


NoTE: The author wishes to thank Captain H. H. J. Benson, USN; Com- 
mander M. F. Talbot, (SC) USN; and Professor Henry Francis Sturdy, for 
their assistance in preparing this article; and Commander William Sinton, 
USN, for his assistance in procuring photographs. 
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200-WATT BATTERY CHARGING 
PORTABLE DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





Here is a sturdy, dependable lighting plant that is tops 
for boats under 35 feet. Weighs only 43 lbs., is 15 inches 
long, 111% inches wide, 13 inches high. Will light eight 
25-watt lamps or their equivalent; operates a battery-type 
radio and runs for 14 hours on one gallon of gasoline. 


As it is so light, you can carry it anywhere. You can also 
use this plant in camp, and at home to charge your auto- 
mobile battery in the winter. 


For larger boats, the 800-watt Marine-Type De!co-Light 
will furnish both light and power 
to run appliances. 


We would be glad to give you com- 
plete information on any of the 
Delco-Light models from 200 to 
6,000 watts, and the various types 
of Delco-Light Marine Batteries. 
Your name on the coupon below 
will get prompt action. 











DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





! DELCO iy Soto eben “fg, General Motors Sales Corporation t 
| 466 Lyell Av . ¥. Please send me complete information on Delco- | 
| Light Plants. My — is wie bie ag I would like——lights and———appliances. | 


| NAME ADDRESS j 
| crry STATE } 
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Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


YACHTING 





WISHING WON’T MAKE IT SO! 


Many people are now appraising the results of their boat- 
ing season. Some with satisfaction...others with misgiving. 


Those who have had a disappointing season . . . who 
have spent the best boating hours fussing with a balky 
engine . ..who have had costly repair bills... who have 
paid a big price as the result of trying to nurse an inefh- 
cient and sputtering engine through the season... should 
plan now for pleasant days next year! 


Why not do the job right? Do away with trouble .. . get 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION e 


an efficient and economical engine. Install a Chrysler. 


Chrysler prestige, Chrysler engineering, Chrysler man- 
ufacturing, is yours without a penalty in cost. There is 
no substitute for quality, there is no substitute for the 
fact that Chrysler builds the complete engine. So why 

ay for a second choice? Millions of people attest to the 
igh quality standards of Chrysler products, famous the 
world over. Install a Chrysler Marine Engine NOW... 


MARINE ENGINE 


insure boating pleasure next summer. 


DIVISION 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 





RECORD FLEET DRIFTS TO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 40) 


across by about ‘a quarter-mile, not enough to save her time though a 
short time before a quarter-mile lead would have represented more than 
an hour. 

Tahuna, launched just a few days before, did a fine job. Bangalore’s 
victory, however, was perhaps more noteworthy because she is an old boat, 
designed and built in 1928 but still able to go with the best of them. 

When we crossed about noon, third in Class A, we noted that it had taken 
us about six hours to sail the last five miles, a most appropriate conclusion 
for this particular race. When the smallest Class D boats came home a full 
day and a half later, all were agreed that this was one of the toughest of all 
Mackinac Races, which seem to be either drifting matches or real “‘dust- 
ers.” In spite of this, when it’s all over one always feels that a Mackinac 
Race was well worth the sun, flies, flat calms or howling gales, as the case 
may be. Perhaps it’s because this race is only a preview to summer cruising 
for half of the competitors; perhaps it’s because Great Lakes sailors, win or 
lose, know how to enjoy their racing, and perhaps it’s because this is one of 
the most interesting of racing courses. Perhaps, also, the real answer is 
something else. Regardless of the reason, the Chicago-Mackinac Race is 
always fun, always with a flavor all its own. And this from one who has 
sailed in two of these races — both bad but both serving to increase the 
desire to be on board when the starting gun booms and the fleet sets sail 
for Mackinac Island in 1941. 


CRUISING DIVISION 


Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 

CLASS A 

Batavia C. Peterson 69:49:18 64:33:50 
Tomahawk T. Hefferan 69:06:11 64:50:26 
Southern Cross R. Benedict 69:44:46 66:29:20 
Royono J. Ford 70:37 :44 66:40:34 
Apache ‘T. Fisher 72:05:00 66:54:47 
Hostess II C. Beck 69:49:38 67:49:22 
Manitou J. Lowe 69:04:23 68:07 :43 
Nanland- S. Crossland 69:51:40 68:53:27 
Trident P. Danley 72:02:30 69:11:56 
Copperhead J. Snite 74:29:50 69:19:37 
Malabar XI R. Wheeler 74:39 :06 69:23:38 
Baccarat L. Ainbinder 74:26:38 69:26:37 
Tamaris R. Friedmann 70:37 :23 70:37 :23 
Dirigo TI C. Van Sicklen 74:47:00 72:48:25 
Gaviota Lyngby-Peters Finished under power 


Clio F. Kutzler Did not finish 


Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
CLASS B 
Bangalore T. Lumbard 69:53:40 62:42:56 
Tahuna J. Moller-H. Babson 69:40:52 63:36:13 
Rubaiyat N. Rubinkam 73:03:52 66:59:13 
Fair Wind E. Daniels-A. Horton 74:07:30 ’ 67:36:41 
Kamaaina D. Hodges 74:22:40 68:29:16 
Red Arrow W. Dalitsch 99:11:45 93:42:59 
Lark H. Jansen Did not finish 
CLASS C 
Belle Aurore J. Hruby 71:13:10 63:59:15 
Betty Bro M. Friend 72:37 :34 65:14:00 
Breeze W. Scott, Jr. 74:41:13 66:05:53 
Trial F. Lippold 75:31:37 67:03:20 
Devshir L. Emerman 75:54:12 68:10:55 
Lord Jim EK. Banning 86:35:56 78:07 :39 
CLASS D 
Keewaydin E. Tolman 76:38:59 65:42:40 
Staghound McGibbon 76:24:41 66:11:41 
Mnemoosha M. Todd 78:15:22 66:47:03 
Duchess H. Olson 81:19:05 67:09:03 
Eslyn C. Hoover 79:51:09 68:08:42 
Holiday Grafton-Kramer 106:19:29 23:32:10 
Norwester W. Goetsch Finished under power 

UNIVERSAL Division 

CLASS A 
Warrior V. Milliken 68:25:16 63:49:34 
Green Spot A. Newman 69:36:52 64:33:23 
Revenge B. Walliser-K. Griffin 65:35:24 65:35:24 
Larikin O. Lowry, et al 73:00:09 67:38:31 
Apt A. Peuquet 73:54:05 68:38:23 
Intrepid Boyd 74:20:11 72:28:15 
Fortune Chunn-Richards 85:55:43 82:36:55 
CLASS B 
Lively Lady O. Dreher 68:05:30 62:58:27 
Gloriant A. Herrmann 68:25:57 63:22:28 
Hornet H. Potter 68:36:15 63:32:46 
Hope W. Wachsman 69:12:35 64:09:06 
Quest H. Baxter 69:40:11 64:33:08 
Stephia H. Stephenson 70:31:32 65:28:03 
Siren F. Temple, et al 71:34:02 66:22:24 
Patsy Allen 74:25:11 67:13:09 
Princess E. Jedrzykowski-C. Kallgren 73:00:30 67:28:07 
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HIS FALL, let Veedol Marine man your 

motor, and watch your lubrication prob- 
lems drop astern. For Veedol’s famous “Film 
of Protection” is your guarantee against 
overheating of friction points . . . motor 
wear and tear . . . and excessive fuel and oil 
consumption. Veedol Marine is specially re- 
fined from 100% pure Bradford-Pennsylvania 
crude—world famous for heat-resisting 


lubricants—to meet the requirements of all 
types of marine engines. 

Veedol Marine brings to the seaway that 
extra margin of safety for every mile of 
cruising. Make Veedol Marine your con- 
stant safeguard against waste and repairs. 
Next time ship aboard a supply of Veedol 
Marine in the handy Stowaway Kit for 
carefree cruising. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF VEEDOL MOTOR OILS AND “FLYING A” GASOLINES 


Copyright 1940 by 
Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company 


Here's the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard your 
boat. For safety’s sake, carry an 
extra supply of Veedol Marine. 
For convenience’s sake, get it in 
this handy kit. 


TRY THIS 
4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 











DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected territories still open on 
Veedol Marine Oil for high-grade distributors. Complete informa- 
tion on request. Address: 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, Dept. 9Y 

17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name. 





Business. 


Address. 
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A-E-CO 
Double-Action 
Hand Windlass 

Lifts 


CHEERIO TREE’S 


anchor 


double-quick 





VEN when electric power is not available you'll find 
A-E-CO windlasses the choice of American yachtsmen. 
The A-E-CO Double Action Hand Windlass lifts on both 
strokes of the lever. Selective movement of the same lever 
controls weighing, paying out and holding the anchor. 
Insist always on A-E-CO windlasses and deck auxiliaries. 


Above: A-E-CO Type J, Size 2, Hand Windlass aboard 
the CHEERIO TREE, a Sparkman & Stephens design 
built by M. M. Davis & Son, Inc., Solomons, Md. 


OtherA-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Auxiliaries 





SE ADERSHIE 


MEANS 





Haul and store here under cover and let us make a real job 
of that reconditioning problem or — we can build 


that dream ship as it should be done. 


DESIGNERS * ENGINEERS * 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4—3137 


eee 





BUILDERS 
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Proposed development of the marine museum at Mystic 


PRESERVING OUR NAUTICAL HERITAGE 


(Continued from page 49) 


The principal material results of those eight years, during which progress 
had seemed painfully, and often discouragingly, slow, were: 


1. A loyal, interested organization of 80 members, representing most of the 
northeastern states and scattering areas elsewhere. 

2. A tract of two acres, suitably and accessibly located near trunk highways 
and on a deep water channel. 

3. Improvements consisting of three small brick buildings, substantially re- 
modelled to provide 4,500 square feet of exhibition space. 

4. A good, fairly representative marine collection of nearly a thousand items, 
national in scope and outstanding in several particulars, occupying two 
of the completed rooms. 

5. Private collections almost equivalent in size, gathered by members and held 
by them pending space allotment. 

6. A reference library of 300 volumes, including many rare works; also, a great 
quantity of pamphlets, manuscripts and photographs. 

7. The publication and free distribution of more than a dozen special articles. 


The Association was not only free from debt but had a small credit 
balance in its operating account and a larger one in its modest endowment 
fund. It was only in the closing months of his life, as his achievement and 
objectives became more widely known, that Dr. Stillman was cheered by 
unmistakable evidence of increasing material support. It is a satisfaction 
to record this and to note, further, that the latest message he received 
just before he passed away was the assurance from Clifford D. Mallory 
(whose grandfather’s shipyard adjoined the museum property) that his 
work would be carried on and its permanence guaranteed. 


Since then, the record has been one of remarkable growth, a growth 
made possible by the fact that, stimulated by the story of one man’s 
valiant struggle, the friends of the organization have rallied strongly to its 
aid. The collection, which early in ’38 was gathered in two rooms of less 
than 2,500 square feet of space, now taxes the capacity of 11,000 feet, 
much of it completely modern, fireproof construction, well lighted and 
heated. The latest addition, a three-story, fifty-foot square structure, 
completed last June, has been named the “Stillman Building” by Mrs. 
Edward 8. Harkness, who gave it in memory of Dr. Stillman, her cousin. 
The collection, almost quadrupled in three years, is receiving constant 
valuable accretions. The library has doubled, membership more than 
doubled, and the number of visitors vastly increased. The log records 
names from every state and many foreign lands. 

Partly by reason of the basic work thus accomplished but in part also 
because of its location and environment, the Association now looks for- 
ward to a service of increasing practical, educational and patriotic value. 
Its site, now expanded to nine acres and taking in all the old shipyard 
point, permits activities impractical to most urban museums. The ad- 
vantages of its water approach and its location near the center of the 
nation’s great vacationland, are becoming more apparent. Already yachts 
100 feet in length and upward have tied up at its new dock, and cruising 
yachtsmen, Sea Scouts and fishermen are regular visitors, while tourists 
from distant points drop in almost hourly. The next step will be to develop 
“Shipyard Point”; reproduce there the lofts and shops of an old-time 
yard, equipped with the tools of former days, and add to it headquarters 
where Sea Scouts and other youth organizations may camp and train. 

There are many other facets to a varied program in contemplation oF 
already under way, devised to promote not only a lively appreciation of the 
standards and traditions of America’s great sea past but a practical under- 
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standing of her present and future needs afloat. As the museum proper 
continues to expand, more and more attention will be paid to the library 
and to research and publications. Systematic microfilming of old maritime 
records, for public use, is to be undertaken and the results adequately 
indexed. And, finally, the Association proposes to work with every other 
maritime organization, in every activity calculated to inform and develop 
an American manhood worthy of the nation’s fine sea heritage — to which 
end it invites the codperation of all interested in such objectives. 
C. C. C. 
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“HOTSY TOTSY Ill” TAKES GOLD CUP IN A WALK 


(Continued from page 53) 


Miss Syndicate, a 14-year old boat originally built for the famous 150- 
mile Detroit Sweepstakes, was there for the ride and to prove that, despite 
her years, she still had endurance. She was still going serenely along at her 
own 43-mile pace when flagged off the course in the third heat. 

Tinker Toy, Gar Wood, Jr.’s, brain child, took form as a Gold Cup entry 
only three weeks before the contest when young Wood and some pals dis- 
covered that a combination of an 18-foot Gar Wood runabout hull and one 
of the old Liberty motors which had been around the plant for years, would 
make an eligible entry. Their total investment was said to be only $175. 
Their boat’s best speed for a lap, 50 m.p.h., would indicate that they had 

hoped to win on endurance, too; but Tinker Toy lasted only eight laps in 
the first heat and one in the second. 


Hotsy Totsy III had been given up as well nigh hopeless by such experts 
as her late owner and Bill Horn. Even in the smooth water of the North- 
; port course, she bucked and reared at her 50-mile pace. But Allen and his 


... prepared for 


TOUGH GOING 


cohorts had her big motor running nicely enough to keep safely ahead of 
. Syndicate and the wounded Gray Goose III. Hotsy thus earned the winner’s 
points in the first two heats and, though her gears were protesting vocifer- 





y ously, she was still going strong when flagged off the course in the third with 
Z heat for failure to finish within nine minutes of Notre Dame. Nobody was 
i more surprised than Allen himself at his victory. With all the hoopla there 
is in the Gold Cup Class about mile records of almost 100 miles per hour, 
t 75-mile averages around the course, etc., etc., everybody forgets that few 
challengers have ever met the real test of racing 90 miles in a single day. ? BU D A- L ANOV A DIESELS 
‘ Generous portions of speed and racing skill won the event for 225-cubic- 


inch hydroplanes for Jack Cooper, of Kansas City. His Tops I7I was second 




























: to the national champion, George Schrafft’s Chrissie, in the first heat. In EVIVING the spirit of “Yankee 
r the second, Tom Chatfield, in Viper, got a big jump at the start and Clipper” days, five young Americans 
: looked like a winner until Tops flashed inside her coming out of the last recently sailed from New York harbor 
) . ° . . ’ . > 
- turn. C hrissie was third 80 Cooper S first and second took what was billed bound for South America, where they will 
.d wie Se bs State Coney. . set up a coastal trading business. Up and 
David Gerli’s Gen VI, driven by Les Cloak, of New York, took the night- £ Columb; : : 
is cap, a five-mile race for unlimited runabouts. Her 56-mile pace left all com- — the ——. pelts mee a and bh into 
} ots = 
petition far astern. its rivers, their two-masted Maine schooner 
The biggest winner of the day was the host club, Indian Harbor, which, “Philosopher’’ will be guided . . . and to 
h under the leadership of Commodore H. R. Kunhardt, provided an ideal make sure that she will always keep her 
bs race course, dignified and enjoyable social functions and excellent facilities course, when wind dies, or on inland trips, 
re for the officials, the press and the hundreds of other lesser dignitaries which the owners have installed two 6-cylinder 
2 are always part and parcel of a Gold Cup Regatta. All that in spite of the BUDA-LANOVA DIESELS to furnish 
‘ fact that the races were held some 15 miles away by water and 40 miles by twin-screw auxiliary power. Well do they 
4 land from the home anchorage at Greenwich, Conn. know that there will be plenty of tough 
The § ies: ‘ ; ; 
re, he Summaries going —their engines must be dependable 
rs. GOLD CUP CLASS. THREE HEATS, 30 MILES EACH under all conditions. 
in. 1st 2nd 3rd 
nt Boat BRE eviced Heat Heat Heat Points You may never cruise as far as the Philoso- 
an rtd Totsy III Sidney Allen 1 1 Flagged 9800 pher, Mr. Yachtsman, but you want that 
ds ray Goose LIT = George Cannon : Z NE :..., Re assurance of complete dependability that 
Miss Syndicate Horace E. Dodge 2 3 Flagged 525 P : ame : y 
7 Notre Dame Herbert Mendelson D.N.F. DNF. 1 400 BUDA-LANOVA Diesels can give you. 
My Sin Zalmon G. Simmons D.N.F. D.N.F. D.N.F. 0 Why be satisfied with anything less? Write 
OF Tinker Toy Gar Wood, Jr. DNF: |. DALE: ODN. 0 for complete information. 
~ So Long Lou Fageol Did not start 0 
r 
ad- 225-CUBIC-INCH HYDROPLANES. TWO HEATS, FIVE MILES EACH 
he Ist nd Speed THE BUDACO. 
hts Boat Owner Heat Heat Points m.p.h. 
ing a” III Jack Cooper 2 1 700 64.06 e Commercial Ave. 
sts wrissie IV Geo. Schrafft 1 3 625 65.693 Pe he Chicago Rane 
lop Viper IT Thos. Chatfield 3 2 525 \ pepe a a / i Ha over (Susur ) Illinois 
Bi Hep Cat Gibson Bradfield 4 4 338 SOD) coenence Aas 
om Eaglet III David Forman 5 5 254 A 
r iss Fireball Jack Wood 6 6 ae 
‘eadowmere III Chris Ripp 7 7 5 e 
or Tempo III aig ous NEE 3 3 DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
the Baby Melvin Crook 9 9 FROM 20 H.P. TO 232 H.-P 
ler- Ava Jack O’Mara 10 10 
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FOR SPEED AND 


DEPENDABILITY 
HALL-SCOTT 


DEFENDERS 


Aircraft crash boats, coastal torpedo boats, 
patrol and picket boats, and other fast craft 
up to about 110 feet in length, find in the 630 
(900 when supercharged) horsepower V-12 
Hall-Scott DEFENDER engine a power plant 
of unquestioned dependability. Used singly, 
or in multiple, and available with a variety of 
reduction gears, Hall-Scott DEFENDER power 
plants can be planned by the naval archi- 
tect to meet a wide range of requirements. 

Aircraft rescue boat, built by Greenport Basin 

and Construction Company, Greenport, Long 

Island, N. Y. Powered with two Hall-Scott 


DEFENDER engines, each rated at 630 h.p. at 
2100 r.p.m. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR 





YACHTING 


0 ag 


CAR COM PANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
907 WESTERN AVE 


254 WEST 3lst ST. - 





LOS ANGELES, CAL., 504 


> IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT ¢€ 


SANTA FE AVE 
St “SIATE ST 


» SEATTLE, WASH 
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CRUISING ON CHART 


(Continued from page 29) 


1225 


cache 


was willing that America should fight them again. In fact, said he, echoing 
my sentiments, there is nothing we should not do to help England to vic- 
tory. . . . Crabbing was poor, due probably to the cold winter, and on 
this morning he had barely caught enough to pay for his bait. . . . That 


was a nice looking yacht we had there, and had we brought her all the way 
from New York?... 


We got under way to a small easterly, motored through the draw so as 
not to delay unduly the growing lines of motorists, and had a look-see in 
Cambridge Harbor. Cambridge, with its fine new clubhouse, a gift of one of 
the duPonts, and its protected basin, is one of the important yachting cen- 
ters of the Eastern Shore. But it is not for sail boats drawing more than 
5 feet and we contented ourselves with anchoring in the deep water of the 
harbor entrance and rowing ashore for a walk around. Continuing down the 
Choptank, we picked up a soldier’s breeze that took us on an exploratory 
turn into La Trappe Creek on the north bank of the river. I felt a bit bot- 
tom shy from our experience of the previous afternoon, so proceeded no 
more than half a mile up this excellent anchorage before coming about and 
reaching out again. In a light air, we sailed four or five miles between the 
beautifully laundered lawns of the Tred Avon River, anchoring off a 
friend’s place and turning in for the night without either screens or mos- 
quitoes. 

Having, for two days while we were stretching the rigging and settling 
into the routine of cruising, remained in the vicinity of our base of sup- 
plies, we now left the Tred Avon and the Choptank for the next river to the 
south. This is the Little Choptank, reached from the north by passing 
inside of Sharps Island, which, with its shoal, obstructs the entrance to the 
Choptank. Of Sharps Island, it is interesting to note that the Coast Pilot 
of 1918 described it as ‘‘a low island, marked by a single house,” whereas 
the current edition declares that it is ‘a low island marked by a single 
tree.” Both editions admit that the island is subject to rapid erosion. 
Neither states that, in addition to what might pass in the dark for a tree, it 
is now marked by two other bushes. 

‘The Little Choptank has no Oxford or Cambridge nor any other seat of 
learning on its banks to endear it to cruising yachtsmen. Slaughter Creek, 


the first indentation on the river’s south bank, has the fishing town of 
Taylors Island at its head but neither the name of the creek nor the sound- 
ings of 7 and 8 feet on the chart persuaded me to enter it. Hudson Creek, on 
the north side, is easy to enter and promises depths of 11 feet and, when! 
saw that the point at the eastern side of the entrances is called Butter Pot, 
I was easily beguiled into trying it. But the soundings which Bob got as we 
ran in slowly under our forestaysail were more like nine than eleven — 
which circumstance should have been, and wasn’t, a warning in our later 
experiences. About sunset, we anchored in deeper water a mile up the 
creek where the land locked us into that snug security that I crave in 
every anchorage. 

If you read Barrie, or talk to old-timers who cruised the bay at the turn 
of the century — or perhaps you have personal recollections to sustain you 
— you will recall that in those days foraging for food was a simple matter. 
You anchored in any creek, rowed ashore with an empty pail and a few 
thin dimes and returned laden with creamy milk, golden butter and fresh- 
est eggs bought from the nearest farmer. A friend of mine, now commodore 
of one of the East’s most distinguished clubs, always provided himself with 
a short-handled crab net when he went ashore for food. His older brother, 
with whom he cruised, bought the needed provender and, in parting, re- 
ceived permission of the farmer to pick up anything he liked (meaning 
sweet corn, tomatoes or the like) as they walked back to the water through 
the farmer’s garden. What the youngster, eight years old and fleet of foot, 
picked up in the crab net was generally a chicken. 


Tuosr days are past. The Northerners (damn us!) have flocked to the 
Eastern Shore and, if you take pains and avoid anchoring off a chateau oF 
manor house, you have to look twice not to be in the immediate vicinity of 
a modest little $20,000 suburban mansion. I speak not in reproach of the 
northern invaders. They show excellent discrimination in selecting these 
secluded and charming home sites. Loving solitude myself, I offer thanks 
that there are still hundreds of anchorages on the Chesapeake to which I 
may retreat from radio or phonograph. But I started to say that I have yet 
to sight a farmhouse that looked both as if it had eggs and butter to offer 
and as if it were not more distant than the hundred yards which I permit 
my legs to stretch themselves for anything but a dead certainty. 

We had a northerly air for our departure the next morning but wasted 
most of it because of its being Sunday. When we did start, we ran out of 
the creek, reached out past Ragged Point, beat to round the eastern ex 
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New 31-ft. De. Luxe Enclosed Cruiser for 1941, priced from $3990*, f.0.b. factory. 


OMORROW’S Chris-Craft are here today — NOW! 
A great new fleet that defies duplication . . . new de- 
signs ... inviting new interiors . . . color combinations that 
literally sparkle... husky hulls... each sturdily built and 
_ beautifully finished in characteristic Chris-Craft fashion! 
Values are beyond belief and prices particularly pleasing. 
Best of all, you can save hundreds of dollars by buying your 
1941 model Chris-Craft NOW on our Special Fall Delivery 
Plan — 10% off current prices for fall delivery only. You 
must act now as this offer is possible for a limited time and 
will be withdrawn without notice. See your Chris-Craft 
Dealer for immediate delivery. Write for data on all new 
models. BUY NOW! 


*Deduct 10% from prices quoted for Special Fall Delivery Plan. 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


. © 409 DETROIT ROAD, A AC, MICH. 
New 26-ft. Semi-Enclosed Cruiser, priced from $1695*, f.0.b. factory. wile meal estar ee ee ee 
Also Utility Boats, Runabouts and Sportsmen, priced from $895*. WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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You don’t have to spend that precious vaca- : 
tion time mixing oil and gas for WISCONSIN \j 
inboard engines. They operate on gasoline 
only and with economy unheard of before. 





BECAUSE WE KNOW 
you are interested in making the most of your 
time and money, we invite you to write us for 
_, Catalog M-S00B which gives all facts concern- 
_ ing WISCONSIN inboards. Another suggestion: 


write your nearest boat-builder or 
ask us for his name. 


Only the WISCONSIN inboards have these exclusive features: 
1. High tension magneto with impulse coupling. 2. Timken roller bearings. 
3. Valve seat inserts. 4. Heavy-duty reduction-reverse gear. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR 
CORPORATION . 


MILWAUKEE - - = WISCONSIN 










H. A. Calahan’s 


new book is 


RIGGING 


The first book devoted solely to rigging 
problems and their solution since the days 
of the old square rigger 


Every line of rope or of wire used in the modern yacht is 
explained fully — material, construction, purpose, merits 
and demerits. Mr. Calahan carries his detailed explanation 
from the chain plates to the tangs. He teaches knots, 
splices and other marlinespike-craft. 


Here is a book that will give any yachtsman a complete 
understanding of the functions and design of any rigging 
lavout. (Sixty-three illustrations.) $ 





By the same author: 


Learnine To SAIL...........$2.50 LEARNING TO RaceE..........$2.50 
LEARNING TO CRUISE........ $2.50 Tue Suarp’s HusBanp ........ $3.00 
GADGETS AND WRINKLES... . . $3.00 So You’rRE Gornc To Buy a Boat 

$3.00 


at any bookstore, or from 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















YACHTING 


tremity of James Point shoal, and then enjoyed a close fetch on the star- 
board tack until we had come south of Sharps Island, where we ruined the 
wind. I’m not superstitious but I have always noticed that when I depart 
from ordinary sailing tactics the wind disgustedly leaves me. This time we 
indulged in lost-dinghy drill, making three tries before we succeeded in 
picking up the small boat within two minutes after letting her go. All this 
jibing about and jabbing with the boathook knocked the wind into a 
cocked hat and it was an hour before we regained more than steerage way. 


Turn it relented and presently, on the port tack with ballooner set, we 
passed between Sharps Island and the detached lighthouse which bears itg 
name and so returned to the Choptank and to Oxford. But did I, having 
kept successfully off bottom for three whole days, continue my success in 
Town Creek? Not at all. We sailed happily in in the cool of the evening, 
hung up on a lump which projects from the eastern side and kedged and 
motored unhappily off in the heat of exertion. 

The next day, I drove Bob to the railroad station at Wilmington and 
exchanged him for his mother. Returning to Oxford in the galloping Stude- 
baker, I narrated these events to P. L. who said it wasn’t a bit like me to go 
aground. 

“Thanks,” said I, ‘‘but I’m glad I found that lump because now I know 
Town Creek like the hollow of my hand.” 

Which is undoubtedly why we had to be dragged off another lump when 
I resumed my investigations into Chart 1225 the following morning. 


(To be concluded) 


“MANITOU” SETS NEW MARK TO MACKINAC 


(Continued from page 41) 


P. CG. Williamson’s 40-foot yawl from Bayview, saved her time on the 
larger boat. Williamson has not missed a Mackinac Race since the event 
was inaugurated in 1925 and he won in 1926 with the yawl Charlyn. 
Chantey, owned by Ted Farnsworth, of Bayview, was the next to finish in 
this class, taking third place astern of Sea Saga. 


Wate Manitow’s time set a new record, and by a wide margin, the aver- 
age elapsed time of the boats in the Cruising Division was about 45 hours, 
showing that it was a fast race for all the competitors. It was a big boat 
race in which the wind was free much of the time and in which there was 
no gear carried away nor were there any casualties. 

The summaries follow: 


RACING-CRUISING CLASS 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat ; Skipper Time Time 
Manitou James R. Lowe 32:45:21 32:45:21 
Sonata David Williams 38:42:45 35:41:56 
Josephine IT W. A. Petzold 38:22:05 36:15:58 
Tomahawk T. Heffernan 39:06:51 36 :33 :22 
Apache T. Fisher 39:43:59 36:43:10 
Kathmar David Sloss 41:47 33 37:12:16 
Minx Eddie Wunsch 39:27:15 37:49:52 
Royono II J. B. Ford, Jr. 40:18:44 37:55:47 
Copperhead John Snite 41:34:06 38:11:29 
Evening Star F. 8. Ford 39:06:00 38:19:05 
Trident Peter Danly 40:33 :24 38:54:29 
Hostess II Charles Beck, Jr. 40:26:48 39:30:17 
Winyah ITI L. Hubbard 44:51:46 40:30:19 
Nanland Dr. 8. H. Crossland 42:40:52 42:05:53 
Borealis W. Anderson 48:40:49 45:39:28 
Rambler VI Andrew Langhammer 48:58 :00 45:44:08 
Dolphin Frank Ellis 54:21:42 48 :25:38 
RACING CLASS 
Stren Fred Temple 40:32:03 33:48:28 
Arroway H. Fletcher 40:23:03 34:39:55 
CRUISING CLASS 

Rainbow IV P. C. Williamson 44:33:25 39:43:56 
Sea Saga Lynn Troxel 42:53:49 41:54:32 
Chantey T. Farnsworth 47:05:02 42:13:05 
Duchess T. Lott 49:24:09 42:59:40 
Silhouette Avery-Stone 47:36:55 43 :28 :33 
Interim J. McNaughton 49:59:35 43 :55:36 
Tolanthe E. C. Balch 49:42:35 44:40:51 
Dorjack II J. B. Edwards 49:39:44 44:55:24 
Symphonie L. Lentz 53:13:50 44:56:22 
Spindrift McMath-Priebe 49:04:15 45:11:28 
Artisan James Humberstone 52:25:17 48:21:41 
El Chromo ITI W. E. Andries 54:08:47 48:25:38 


Fugitive David Staub DON. SF: 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE BEGINS 


(Continued from page 42) © 


close to saving her time. None of the other Universal Rule boats in the 
fleet have been able to save their time on the “Twelves,”’ which are de- 
cidedly the class of their division of the fleet. W.A.W. Stewart’s yawl 
Valiant, a former Class M sloop, wins regularly against Countess and 
Manxman and Roy Manny’s Night Wind has yet to beat her competitor, 
Rowe Metecalf’s Sachem. 

The schooner turnout is, as expected, regrettably small. Countess has 
been the only boat racing under the Universal Rule, hence there have been 
no run cups for this class; and George E. Roosevelt’s Mistress and deCour- 
sey Fales’ Nina are the only Cruising Rule schooners, each having won a 
run. Vina also took the Astor Cup for schooners from the much larger 
Countess, which is sailing too short-handed for the best to be gotten out of 
her. 

By and large, it promises to be a good ‘cruise, rather better than last 
year’s, though by no means up to those of older days in either tonnage or 
numbers. 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 61) 


and again this summer, assuming that the most important condition was 
sailing on the wind. 

This method is as follows: Certain points are marked on the boom and a 
light wire is stretched on the weather side from the head of the sail to each 
point in turn. Certain other points are determined on the mast, each one, 
say, 15 per cent of the hoist from the one above it. A boatswain’s chair is 
rigged with two downhauls, one leading to the stern and the other to the 
bow outside the standing rigging to hold the man away from the sail and 
to keep him from swinging when the boat is rolling. A man then goes aloft 
in the chair and measures the offsets from the taut wire to the sail as the 
wire is held at the various points marked along the boom. The curve of 
the leech is also measured. On Vim, a constant check was kept on the 
velocity of the apparent wind. 

From these figures, the actual shape of the sail at each position can be 
plotted and, just as important, the angle between the chord of the sail and 
the boom may be found. This angle, added to the angle of the boom with 
the center line, gives complete information as to the actual shape of the 
sail. A wind tunnel study of the plotted results will show where the shape 
of the sail might be altered to improve its propulsive efficiency. 


Data plotted as taken on 
“Vim,” showing the posi- 
tions of the wire and the 
shape of the sails as meas- 


ured at various levels 























In measuring the jib, the wire is secured to the head of the sail and 
held taut at various points along the foot. Another wire is stretched from 
the tack to the clew along the deck, and the intersection of these two wires 
18 measured in the same way as is the boom of a mainsail. 

In ineasuring the sails of smaller boats, say those of a Star boat, where it 
impractical to send a man aloft, it is suggested that a bamboo pole with 
‘yardstick lashed across it at right angles be used for obtaining the offsets. 

The only accurate data thus far obtained has been taken aboard Vim 
and it is earnestly desired that much more be secured this season. Any 
tating skipper who wants to make a scientific approach to improving his 
boat will find that measuring the shape of his sails is an important factor. 
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Bounty on the master 
mould, ready for the 
shutter plank 


Prefabricated cockpit 
assembly and_ cabin 
trunk 





All These—AND SOMETHING TOO 


un 


‘Bounty 


BUILT BY COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY * MEDFORD, MASS. 


America’s Outstanding Standardized Auxiliary 








L.O.A.........38° 9” One year ago the Coleman Boat Company 

Af Sn 276” | introduced Bounty, believing that sound 

Beam......... 98” | engineering practice could produce such splen- 

Draft......... 5’8” | did boats at substantial savings just like the 

Ballast... .. .6650 lbs. | production of standardized, high quality 

Sail Area . .638 sq. ft : 
< *“* | power craft. 








This month Bounty celebrates an anniver- 
sary of successful cruising and racing against top-flight competition. 

From the company’s new plant in Medford emerges a finer product 
of the boat builders’ craft — beautiful in appearance — identically 
the same in design — improved and refined in construction and 


finish. Added years of life have been built into her hull. 


It is gratifying to her owners to know that she is built in a new 
and modern plant especially laid out for her production. Precision 
machinery and special jigs and patterns are used for accuracy in all 
important production points to assure uniform fit. Special jigs cut 
and shape her backbone members where close tolerance is the watch- 
word. Cockpits, cabin trunks and interior parts are prefabricated as 
units. Thus chances for error and rule-of-thumb workmanship are 
eliminated. 

Special Bounty fittings are made by Merriman Bros. Sails are by 
Prescott Wilson. Power, a Universal 25 h.p. Utility Four. Bounty is 
designed by Philip L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, Inc. and provides 
roomy accommodations for four. 

Only the combination of all of these factors makes it possible for 
you to purchase a Bounty at the remarkably low price of $4895. 
Two newly completed boats are available for immediate delivery. 
You are welcome to visit our plant at any time. 


Write at once for NEW brochure and detailed information 


COLEMAN BOAT COMPANY 
MEDFORD, MASS. Mystic 0006 


New York Sales: ROBERT HEARD HALE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, Murray Hill 5-3690 


or your own broker 
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MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC - 


WEST MYSTIC 





TRY MYSTIC 


Clean water, 12-foot draft; three 
railways, one under cover. All 
yacht repairs, alterations, and 
service with dispatch. 

Come and see us this month. 
Let us quote you Mystic’s fair 
rates for winter storage in mod- 
ern insulated steel sheds — or 
outside storage. In short, may 

we be of service? 
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SAVE TIME, 
TROUBLE, 














To have your gears go sour when your 
boat’s tossed like a cork on Father Nep- 
tune’s bosom—that’s DOUBLE TROUBLE! 


Antidote: Equip with PARAGON 
Reverse and Reduction Gears—justas the 
largest manufacturers of marine engines 
do—year after year. That’s why we say 


Year-after-year it's wf 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


910 Cushman St., Taunton, Mass. 








YACHTING 


Mr. Wilford would appreciate having data on at least three boats from all 
the best classes. When the data is obtained, a standard wind tunnel model 
can be made from tests of which major improvement in the shape of sails 
may be forthcoming. 

Briefly, the program is as follows: From the data obtained by the above 
method, the shape of sails successful in racing will be reproduced in ming- 
ture in the wind tunnel. Experiment in the tunnel will then show how and 
to what extent these sails can be improved. Then, if the sailmaker can build 
a sail which will take the desired shape, we will be getting down to brags 
tacks in improving sails scientifically, the factor in performance which 
leading racing skippers agree is second in importance only to the man 
sailing the boat. 


PA Star Shines Over Great South Bay 


Of course everyone knew all along that Eddie Ketcham could sail g 
Star better than most people and at least as well as some of the more 
highly publicized members of the class, but not even the good folk on 
Great South Bay, to whom the young Babylon yachtsman is something 
of a hero, thought he was good enough to gallop through a week of top 
flight competition without defeat. 

Nevertheless, that is exactly what Ketcham did with Draco IJ in the 
twenty-fifth annual race week chainpionship of the Great South Bay 
Y.R.A., off Timber Point, L. I., from Monday, August 5th, through Satur- 
day, August 10th. In that stretch, Ketcham sailed six races and won them 
all, whether they were sailed in heavy, medium or light weather. 

All six races counted for the G.S.B.Y.R.A. title, so Ketcham won that 
without so much as a backward glance. Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s races 
were qualifying tests for the Commodore Corry Trophy, one of the major 
events on the International Star Class calendar. While Ketcham was 
winning both races in his division, Dick Maxwell, in Phryne, and Arthur 
Knapp, in Paul Shields’ Spitfire, were leading the other section. 

On Thursday, all of the leaders were tossed into a final series of three 
races for the cup named for the Star Class founder. Pitted against Ketcham 
were Maxwell; Adrian Iselin, two-time world champion of the class; Harold 
Halsted, an ex-Atlantic Coast champion, Corry Trophy winner and Mid- 
winter titleholder; Johnny Pflug, who helped his brother Carl win the 
Corry Cup a few years back; Horace Havemeyer, Romeyn Everdell and 
others of repute. It made no difference to Ketcham. He was neither awed 
by the distinguished company in which he found himself, or annoyed by it. 
He obtained reasonably good starts in each race, sailed through the few 
boats that led him at the gun, led the fleet at the first mark and stayed 
there the rest of the way. That was the pattern of Draco II’s performance 
and there was nothing anyone could do about it. Hence, when the points 
were tabulated, Draco II had a perfect score of 60, eight more than the 
runner-up, who was none other than Ketcham’s employer, William C. 
Foster, whose April really got going in the Corry series. A point astern of 
Foster was Maxwell, who was second to Ketcham in the Friday and 
Saturday races, and another point back was Halsted and his Chuckle IV. 
After Halsted were Iselin, Everdell, Frank Rollins, Havemeyer and Pflug. 

It was Ketcham’s second successive Corry Trophy victory. Last year, he 
won with old No. 44, the first Draco, that venerable packet in which he 
first made his mark as a Star skipper par excellence. 

Ketcham’s performance was the high light of a race week notable for 
many things, chief of which was the fact that on two days the fleet sur- 
passed the previous record of 166 starters. There were 172 out on Thursday 
and 173 on Friday. Duncan Arnold’s race committee provided varied 
courses with windward starts and good lines and the only complaints came 
from those misguided skippers who still believe that barging is not only 
legal but mandatory as a method of starting. They got short shrift from 
Arnold and his colleagues. 

For the first two days of the week, the wind was strong and heavy from 
the southwest. It swung around to the east for a spell and then came back 
to its usual quarter. After Tuesday, though, it was never above moderate 
strength and the light weather sailors had a glorious time. A day when 
you can race on Great South Bay without being soaked to the skin by spray 
and nearly blown off the weather rail by the wind is rare indeed. But this 
has been a rare summer, even on the Bay. 

Among the championship winners were many old hands at such achieve 
ments. Doug Westin won in the Interclubs with Flying Cloud; Duncat 
Arnold’s Querida, queen of the Bay, sailed by Frith Pickslay while her 
owner was busy on the committee boat, took over Class R again, and the 
veteran Wilbur Ketcham sailed B. R. Chichester’s Undine IT to the title 
in the much enlarged Narrasketuck one-design class. 

Jim Sayre, a Point O’Woods youngster, had the best record in the 
populous Cape Cod knockabout class where most of the youngsters ¢ol- 
gregate but, by reason of the South Bay system that gives winning boats# 
full point bonus, Sayre lost the title to a clubmate, Prall Culviner, who ws 
less consistent but happened to have three firsts to Sayre’s one. Miss 
Nancy Underhill, of Bellport, was a close third. - 
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The new Richardson ‘'31’’, 
built by Richardson Boat 
mn of Co., Inc., No. Tonawanda, 
and N. Y.— and designed by 
TV. Sparkman & Stephens 
flug. 
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sday Built with sturdy, rustproof Anaconda Metals, the new 
aried . “a 44 e ee e 

ae Richardson “31” promises years of carefree cruising to its owners 
only ; 

from y= exhilarating magic of white water and the calm 


fs peacefulness of secluded coves are made the more A bull a viking would be proud of. Each plank in this 
ia enjoyable with your knowledge that Anaconda Metals Richardson “31” is fastened with rustproof Everdur, a 


: 2 : tough copper-silicon alloy with tensile strength compar- 
erate give added seaworthiness to the craft you sail. sis ye na ie of milil. steel i: 
when 


ey Take your cue from this staunch, trim new Richardson. 
t this Because Anaconda Metals make boats last longer, she 
has strong, non-rusting Everdur* copper-silicon screws 





vieve- 


for plank fastenings, time-tried Tobin Bronze* for pro- 
incan 
e her peller shaft and rudder post ... as well as Anaconda Copper S Fass 
d the Copper, Brass or Bronze wherever sound construc- 


title tion calls for a durable metal ... Remember: THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
n the Anaconda Metals make boats last longer! Eon pA General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
from 


: Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
3 col *Trade-Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 40154 —E3~- In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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~ Briggs & Stratton research, design- 


ing and production engineers have 
worked together for years — are 
responsible for more than a million 
®, air-cooled, 4-cycle gasoline motors. 
Briggs & Stratton Inboards do a bet- 
ter job at lower cost. Get complete 
: facts from your boat builder or dealer. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 


Dept. Y9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GASOLINE U.S.A. 
MOTORS 
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{ SS World's Finest 
Propellers 


COLUMBIAN | PROPEL- 
LERS are specified by the 
majority of boat owners — 
prestige earned during 36 
years of uniform high qual- 
ity and performance. In 
bronze or monel, for al 
boats. 


Catalog of Fittings and 
Propellers, Free 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


Member, Marine Propeller Mirs. Assn. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport. L. I., N. Y. 




















YACHTING 


Aside from Ketcham, the only unbeaten skipper was Ed Delmassie, of 
Westhampton, who sailed Commodore Percy Cuthbert’s Shore Bird sloop 
Gull to six straight victories over four opponents. 

Class winners for the week were: 


Interclubs. Flying Cloud, Douglas Westin 
Class R. Querida, Duncan Arnold 
Corry Trophy (Stars). Draco IJ, Edward V. Ketcham, Jr. 
Star Consolation. Salute, Vincent Turecamo 
Zephyrs. Debutante, W. B. Harwood, Jr. 
Shore Birds. Gull, Percy Cuthbert 
Timber Points. Bay Bee II, Julian Davies, Jr. 
Narrasketucks. Undine II, B. R. Chichester 
Lightnings. Saucy Sal IJ, Richard Koehne 
Cape Cods (Championship). Buccaneer, Prall Culviner 
Cape Cods (Consolation). Wogglebug, Betty Walton 
SS Class. Bubble, S. Fontaine Maury, Jr. 
Mallards. Caprice, Edward Macy 
Comets. Duchess, Daniel Wynkoop 
W Cat Boats. Yes Pop, J. J. Stearns 
Snipes. Anne, Jean Galbreath 
Everett B. Morris 


The American Y.C. Cruise 


With a fleet of 28 yachts and a minimum of wind, the American Yacht 
Club held a successful cruise early in August from Rye to New London, 
with overnight stops at Port Jefferson, Duck Island and Shelter Island. 
The fleet ranged in size from a number of Twelve-Metre sloops and big 
ocean racers down to small cruising and racing sloops, racing in four di- 
visions, of which two were rated under the Universal Rule, one under the 
Cruising Club Rule and one under a special rule which the club has for 
handicapping nondescripts and otherwise unrated yachts. 

The wind wasn’t anything to brag about. It was so light the first day 
that only one class, the big Universal Rule boats, made a race of it before 
the time limit expired, with F. T. Bedford’s Nyala leading them in. It was 
the only race Nyala won for, on the three succeeding days, Harold §. 
Vanderbilt’s Vim not only led the fleet home but saved her time handily on 
her competitors in that class. 

Among the big cruisers in the Cruising Club Rule Class, the outstanding 
boat was Philip J. Roosevelt’s yawl Persephone, which won two of the three 
runs this class completed and led her class to the finish line in the other race 
but couldn’t save her time on two Coastwise Cruiser Class sloops, Northam 
Warren’s Whisper and J. R. Whiting’s Patricia. That was in the run from 
Port Jefferson to Duck Island, on which the race committee, headed by 
Frederick J. Hibberd, outwitted a flat calm by having the fleet make the 
first half of the run under power, and then started the race from off Town- 
shend Ledge, just east of New Haven. 

The wind being light again next day, and the tide foul, they let the bigger 
and faster boats race through Plum Gut to Shelter Island but brought the 
two smaller classes along under power and gave them a short race in 
Gardiner’s Bay. Only on the last day’s short run to New London was there 
a good breeze, which came out of the southwesterly quarter and made short 
work of the 14-mile trip. 

While the big boats raced for daily prizes, the two smaller classes were 
competing for a series prize. In the small Universal Rule Division, this 
went to Edward L. Richards’ ex-Six-Metre Hawk, which ended the three 
days’ runs with an advantage of only a quarter-point over John K. Stark- 
weather’s International Class sloop Freya, Hawk having won two of the 
runs and Freya the other. 

Among the small cruising boats, a surprise winner turned up in the little 
sloop Wind Lass, owned and sailed by Theodore J. Miller. This short- 
rigged and short-ended little craft won in her division in one of the runs 
and in the other two finished well enough up to give her the series trophy, 
with T. H. A. Tiedemann’s schooner Altura III (ex-Sewanna) second. 

Despite the light weather and the fact that the fleet, like so many others 
this year, was smaller than those of some pest seasons, the cruise was 4 
thoroughly successful one for those who took part in it. Most of the larger 
yachts, after the cruise disbanded at New London, joined the New York 
Yacht Club cruise there and went on to the eastward. 

Wo. H. TayLor 
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News from Yachting Centers 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


p Claire Neuner, sailing Wesley D. Smith’s Ten-Metre Sally, lifted the 
San Diego Lipton Trophy from the trophy case of the Los Angeles Y..C. 
The Santa Catalina Island Y.C. comes into possession of the trophy 
through Neuner’s masterly work in the race off San Pedro, on July 14. 

Neuner got Sally away first and led over the 16-mile windward-leeward 
course. Sally’s winning time was 3 hours 5 minutes 56 seconds, nearly 3 
minutes ahead of Don Ayres’ Branta. Cecil Vesy’s new open “Ten” 
Sirius was third. Pierpont Davis’ Santa Maria, defending for the Los 
Angeles Y.C., was forced to withdraw when she split her mainsail during 
the windward thrash to Point Fermin in the medium westerly. 


p During the same week-end, Willis Hunt captured the historic Times 
Trophy for the Los Angeles Y.C. with Emerson Spear’s husky war- 
painted Six-Metre Rebel. In the twenty-ninth renewal of the event, Rebel 
worked out such a commanding lead during the beat up the coast that she 
finished the 16-mile course nearly 8 minutes ahead of Bill Slater’s perennial 
Lanai. John Swigart’s “Six” Ripples was third, followed by George Grif- 
fiths’ cruising cutter Pajara. 

Luck, a lumpy sea and the 18-mile westerly gave the race a heavy 
casualty list. Vernon Edler’s Six-Metre Caprice fouled out at the starting 
line in a brush with William Horton’s Mystery, which withdrew a few 
minutes later when she tangled with the San Pedro breakwater. A few 
minutes later, William Shepherd’s converted “Six” Naiad blew out her 
mainsail while in second position off Point Fermin. 

On the following day, Sunday the 14th, Shepherd brought Naiad back 
into the running by winning the annual 50-mile Nordlinger Trophy Race, 
from San Pedro to Point Vincente to the Catalina Isthmus and return. 
Light airs in the channel enabled Naiad to save her time over four bigger 
entries that beat her home and to win on corrected time. 

Charles Page’s scratch Class N sloop Westward, flagship of the Cali- 
fornia Y.C., was first to finish in 6 hours 51 minutes. Following Naiad on 
corrected time were Francesca, Patricia, Carola, Pajara and Westward. 


> Newport-Balboa’s fifth annual “Flight of the Snowbirds” race was won 
on July 28th by Barton Beek, young son of Commodore Joseph Beek, 
pioneer in boating on Balboa Bay. Eighty-one of the tiny white-wings 
participated in the “flight”’ this year. Barton turned the 6-mile windward- 
leeward course in 1 hour 37 minutes 20 seconds, to win by nearly two 
minutes over Harold Annawalt, of Glendale. 


> Pursuit is the new name of the Class M cutter Avatar, sold by the 
McNabb Brothers to Milton Bren, of Hollywood, former owner of the 
sloops Sea Hawk and Rhapsody. 

Other new names added to the South Coast sailing roster in July and 
August included the first two of the Fellows & Stewart 44-foot Island 
Clipper sloops; Rhoderick Burnham’s Gayle and Robert P. Taylor’s Javelin; 
and George E. Mitchell’s 55-foot Schock-designed ketch Ripple, in which 
her owner plans to depart soon on a lengthy cruise of the South Pacific. 


> None of the nine defending champions participating in the eighth an- 
nual Gold Cup motor boat regatta at Long Beach, on July 28th, was able 
to hold his title against the onslaught of the hard-driving youngsters 
among the 90 entries on the Marine Stadium course. 

Two local boys topped the inboard show. They are Brownie Schuber, 
who won 135-inch honors with Little Butch, and Roy McCullough, whose 
Yankee Doodle II took the one-design title. There were six spectacular 
spills, including Don Wuenaman’s dive through the stadium fence when 
his Happy Too went out of control at 60 knots. 

Other results: C service runabouts, Captain Kidd, Herbert Rimlinger. 
C racing runabouts, William Barry. B hydros, R. 8. Hooper. C hydros, 
Go Cart IX, Loyal Oseau. A hydros, Lil’ Hussy, Robert Munson. 225-Inch 
inboards, Firefly, Francis Millard. F hydros, Muscat Too, John Kovace- 
vich. F runabouts, Tagalong, Harold Ashley. 


> One hundred and forty “half-pints” sailed in the Balboa Y.C. annual 
small boat regatta over the mid-July week-end, a record for the coast. 

Winners: Snipes, Leljoy, Roy Hopkins, Redondo. Skimmers, Surprise, 
Don Gales, Long Beach. Flatties, Spree Gal II, Dick Tovell, San Pedro. 
National One-Designs, Zephyr II, Carl Long, San Marino. Vikings, Relax, 
Gale Graham, Balboa. Suns, Rowdy, Harry Dewar, Santa Monica. Falcons, 
Bob Too, Bob Schilling, Balboa. Little Ships, Rebel IJ, Gordon Gann, Long 
Beach. Balboa dinghies, No Name, Ray Harder, Long Beach. Dyer 
dinghies, Urgeme, Walter Franz, Newport. 


21 Fox Street 


SCRIPPS 


Joes bears: 
For 14 Years 





Scripps Y-12, M 302, 316 h.p. 


World Famous Engines with World Famous Gears 


“Since 1927, Joes Reverse Gears have been standard 
equipment on many Scripps models. Their exceptionally 
satisfactory performance under most strenuous conditions 
influenced us to use your gears in our most powerful en- 
gine, the SCRIPPS V-12 of 316 h.p. The thoroughly de- 
pendable operation provided in this engine during the 
past eight years indicates the wisdom of this choice. 


‘As we enter our 35th year of service to the marine trade, 
we want to take this occasion to compliment you on the 
dependability and high quality of Joes Reverse Gears." 


Yours very truly, 
SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


ANDREW J. DOWNEY 
Vice Pres. and G. M. 


THE SNOW & PETRELLI MFG. CO. 


¢ 
New Haven, Conn. 














ANSWER 


HE PROFILE shown here 
is that of a 38-foot “‘an- 
swer” to the personal require- 
ments of a capable yachtsman. 
His own ideas, after 
faithful and careful con- 
sideration, have been in- 
cluded in the design 
giving him price- 
less satisfaction; 
he “‘helped”’ with 
the development 
of his boat. 






















Ir vou rest shat your experience demands the inclusion of your ideas in the 
design of your new boat, this office prides itself in being able to design YouR 
boat for vou. If you are new at the game, thoughtful and personal advice in all 
stages of design and construction for your personal requirements is willingly 
and ably yours. 


Desiens for all types of pleasure and work craft bave been prepared. Some 
are available as stock designs. If thinking of building, your enquiry will bring 
prompt, able and interested suggestions. 


Henry A. ScHEEL — Yacht Architect 


564-A Commercial St. — Provincetown, Mass. — Phone Provincetown 81 


630 Fifth Avenue _— New York City — Phone Clrcle ¢-8858 

























COOKS IN 1/5 
USUAL TIME 


Uses 1/10 normal 
amount of fuel 


As easy to use as an ordinary saucepan, Flex-Seal 
—— ee foods in a fraction of the time usually 

String beans in 24% min., rice 5 min., pork 
coe 8 min., roast chicken 12 min., etc. 

Flex-Seal Sal cooks the waterless way. Vegetables 
keep their fresh en flavor and omer, even the 
ny as i pone become fork tender. Vitamins stay 

do not go over with cooking water. 

Flex: ‘oa is of ne gg durable, stainless 
steel; will not corrode, cleans and stows easily. 
Guaranteed for one year by manufacturer. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


2-Qt.... $11.95 4-Qt.... 


ta ' IlluStrated recipe booklet on request 
’ INC. 501 Fifth Avenue ". 42nd St. 
BRENNIG S O \4 N, Est. 1905 Telephon MU a, 2-4044 


$15.95 











FOR’ FULLEST MEASURE 
OF BOATING PLEASURE 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE 















RUMFORD 


YACHT WHITES _ 


A NAME TO REMEMBER 
TO SPECIFY 


You will be repaid with an eye 
catching finish outstanding in white- 
ness, gloss retention and freedom from 
staining. So easy to keep clean too. 

Finishes the season with that Spring- 
time appearance. 


Write for color card 
showing complete line to 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave. 
RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 





( : 
IT’S WHAT IS IN THE CAN 
THAT COUNTS 











FLEX-SEAL Cooker 










HOW TO FIGHT FIRE 


without panic . . . without fumbling 


Can you fall asleep on your boat with no 
fear of fire? Can fire put itself out, without 
your lifting a hand? 


LUX-O-Matic kills fire fast . . . does the 
right thing, automatically! LUX-O-Matic 
detects fire, then extinguishes it, without 
human aid. Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


Write for free booklet, “Bon Voyage” 


WALTER KIDDE & CO., Inc. 


915 West Street, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


_»> Ina conspicuous place on one of the walls in the lobby of the Stamford 


Y.C. is a device introduced this year by Commodore Henry Fownes as a 
means of showing Stamford’s appreciation of victories achieved by its 
members in major yachting competition. It is his idea for recognizing per- 
formances which reflect glory on the club and its burgee. 

The emblem consists of a series of sterling silver plaques mounted on a 
dark wood base under a silver scroll bearing the words ‘ Roll of Honor,” 
The plaques are engraved with the name of the yacht, her owner and the 
nature of the victory which earned a place on the roll. At the end of each 
year, the plaques will be removed and presented to the honor roll members. 

So far, the list includes Aria, George F. Hubbard, winner of the Todd 
Trophy and three runs on the Indian Harbor Y.C. cruise; Coquette, Robert 
deCoppet, Class B winner in the Cruising Club of America’s ocean race and 
Class A victor in the Off Soundings spring cruise; and Chanteyman, Edgar 
L. Raymond, first in the Riverside-Stratford Shoals race. And there is still 
room for more plaques. 


> Stamford has a new perpetual trophy for its annual Vineyard Sound 
Lightvessel race. It is a scale model of the lightship, a neat and detailed 
piece of work turned out by the redoubtable ‘‘Ham” de Fontaine. The 
model is in a glass case and Stamford has had a special shipping crate 
made for the whole business so that it can be transported in safety to the 
club of the winning boat each year. 


> Lovers of modern counterparts of seagoing antiquities will be delighted 
to see George Stimson’s little topsail schooner Fame sailing around Man- 
hasset Bay among gaudy power cruisers and narrow-rigged racing sloops, 
Fame is an authentic 15-foot replica of a famous Salem privateer of the 
same name and was built for Stimson by the same Bahamian builder who 
produced his Abaco dinghies, Bahama Belle and Bahama Queen. Fame isa 
gem of a vessel and sails like a little witch, a fact which will not astonish 
anyone who knows anything about her namesake. 


> The value of organization, leadership and opportunity for keen and 
frequent competition has been reflected again in the results of recent junior 
racing series on the Sound. Indian Harbor and Pequot, two of the pioneers 
in junior yachting and clubs whose members take a sincere and active in- 
terest in the problems of their youngsters, took most of the,honors. 

Dick Middleton, of Indian Harbor, won the Law Trophy invitation 
series at his home club and then carved out a clean-cut victory in the 
Sound junior championship. Pequot, in the person of 14-year-old Charlotte 
Perry, won the girls’ junior title, and second place in this event went to 
Josephine McNeil, a Pequot product, sailing for the time being under the 
Black Rock burgee. And the Pequot boys, skippered by Josephine’s 
brother, Roddy, Jr., were second to Indian Harbor in the junior champion- 
ship series. 

This year was no exception. You’ll find Pequot and Indian Harbor up 
there all the time in junior sailing. Seawanhaka, Cold Spring, American, 
Larchmont and Stamford are others usually in the running for the reasons 
mentioned above. Junior yachting organizations at these clubs are not the 
orphans they are elsewhere. The senior members are proud of the young- 
sters and their achievements; they offer encouragement and assistance ina 
variety of ways, knowing that the junior of today is the grown-up of to- 
morrow on whom the club will rely to maintain its prestige and tradition. 


> Point O’Woods Yacht Club, over on Fire Island, is looking forward to 
playing host to the women’s crews competing for the Mrs. Charles Francis 
Adams Trophy and the national championship, September 4th to 6th. 
This will mark the first time that a Great South Bay club has held the 
women’s championship and Commodore Dominick Rich is leaving nothing 
to chance in his preparations. The series will be sailed in Zephyr Class 
yachts, centerboard knockabouts of modern design, rig and equipment. 
They will be in good shape, too. Rich has not forgotten how rapidly and 
frequently the Timber Point sloops fell apart when Bay Shore ran the 
Sears Cup races a few years ago. 


> Star No. 1123, Star Dust, is no more and her young owner, Nat Bishop, 
of Pequot, has moved into the Atlantic Class. Bishop and his chum, 
Sammy Vincent, were sailing Star Dust back home from Larchmont one 
afternoon and were overtaken by a sudden and severe squall. The boat got 
out of control, shipped considerable water and finally sank when she 
crashed into the oysterman’s boat which was attempting to take her im 
tow. Bishop and Vincent survived the experience and a few days later 
bought Atlantic No. 44, Peaches, from Charles Lincoln, of Manhasset Bay. 


> Rope Yarns . . . Freddy Gade, who has been cruising so much of Te 
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cent years that most of his racing has been confined to infrequent dinghy 
regattas, bobbed up as relief helmsman for Bob Bavier in the winning 
Lawley 110 in Larchmont Race Week and has been seen since at the tiller of 
an Atlantic. . . . Peripatetic Long Island Sound Star sailors did rather 
well by themselves in August. Stanley Ogilvy won the Devon Y.C. invita- 
tion series at Southampton and Dick Maxwell took third in the Corry 
Trophy series on Great South Bay. . . . Rules is rules in the Star Class, 
even where a former world champion is concerned. Paul Shields’ Spitfire 
got the heave-ho from the Corry Trophy competition because she was 
sailed for two days by Arthur Knapp, now a non-member of the Star 
Class although he once ruled it and was a Star owner as recently as this 
spring. . . . Port Washington’s new junior yacht club will be housed in 
the “Chateau” on the hill behind the main clubhouse. . . . Bob Smith’s 
Prelude, from the Locust Point Club, won the Eastchester Bay Star 
fleet’s series for the Hoxsie Memorial Trophy by two points over the de- 
fender, Dick Vallentine’s Greta IJ. . . . Port Washington has planned 
another overnight race for members’ cruising yachts over the Labor Day 
week-end. The race will start in Cow Bay and finish at Mt. Sinai Harbor 
after the competitors have turned Stratford Shoals. . . . Bob Wessmann, 
Manhasset Bay fleet captain, has sold the cruising cutter Lady Maud to 
the Chesapeake and acquired a double-cabin power boat which he threat- 
ens to christen Ma’s Barge. . . . The first series of team races between 
Seawanhaka’s juniors and those of the Eastern Y.C. was sailed in Oyster 
Bay and won by the home forces. Next year, Seawanhaka’s hopefuls will 
try their luck at Marblehead. . . . American will hold the third annual 
race committee regatta at Milton Point on September 15th. Come and see 
how the experts do it. Then do it the other way. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> The Clayton Y.C. has a new class of Lawley 110’s. The club attended 
an invitation meet at Kingston, on July 13th. The races were sailed in 
International Dinghies and the Kingston club was winner of the event. 


> To date, eighteen Stars have been entered for the Twelfth District 
championship races to be held off the Port of Rochester August 15th to 
17th. It is expected that at least 24 boats will start the first morning of the 
race. The three boats representing the Rochester Fleet will be Peggy Wee, 
owned and sailed by Jim O’Connell and Herb Marth; Emma Lou, skippered 
by Bill Nevin and crewed by ‘‘Bus” Warden; and Deuce, skippered and 
crewed by Peck Farley and Harold Christy. 

There is a particularly attractive display of trophies for this event, with 
provision for daily first, second and third prizes for both skipper and 
crew; and first, second and third series prizes for both skipper and crew. 
With three days of racing, it makes a lot of prizes. 

Harrison Bloomer and Logan Anderson, his crew, have left by plane to 
sail in the World’s Championship Star series at San Diego. Their boat 
Suzette II has gone ahead by trailer. 


> At this writing, the eyes of all small boat skippers are turning towards 
Cayuga Lake, Ithaca, N. Y., for the Central New York regatta, held August 
22nd to 24th. Over 150 boats were scheduled to sail in this event. The 
classes were Stars, Inter-Lake Mowers, Dinghies, Comets, Class E and C 
Scows, International Dinghies and Lightnings. The Ithaca Y.C. was the 
host for this, the tenth annual regatta of the C.N.Y.Y.R.A. 


> The two Six-Metres from Youngstown stopped off in Rochester for a 
series of races with the two Rochester ‘‘Sixes.” The Youngstown “Sixes” 
are Erne and Mist. The Mist is skippered by W. O. Roberts and Erne by 
Josephine Parker. The two Rochester “‘Sixes’’ are skippered by Rooney 
Castle, in Thisbe IJ, and Johnnie Heinrich, in Jill. 

To date, the point score is so even that the Youngstown pair will stay 
over for another week-end which will give them a four-race series. Miss 
Parker, 17 years old and up against seasoned racing skippers, is making a 
remarkable showing in this series as she did in the L.Y.R.A. regatta. 


> The Canandaigua Y.C. was host to the Snipe Class International Asso- 
clation on August 28th to 30th. These races are for the World’s Champion- 
ship in the Snipe Class. Entries included boats from Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Monica, Cal., Clearwater, Fla., and, of course, other points not so distant. 


> On September 5th to 7th will be held the Great Lakes Championship 
for Class R. This series will be sponsored by the Rochester Y.C. which will 
be represented by Kathea II, skippered by Phil Farnham. It looks as 
though Lake Michigan will be represented by Ardelle and Lake Erie by 
Puffin. The trophy for this championship is the Richardson Cup. 


> The “P” boat Iroquois has been sold by Van Voorhis and Christy to 
Douglas Jones, of Buffalo. 
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52 HIGH GRADE SPORT SNKEge 


Specially equipped and priced ce) 


meet a still greater demand for 
AMERICA’S MOST OUTSTANDING SEA: SKIFFS 


Please RY fo? adelails 


me JBERT S. JOHNSON 


DESIGNER ANI ER OF FIN I) POWER BOATS 


bar HEAD NEW JERSEY 

















Sea Pal 


DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 


NOW your exact location 

at all times. A 6-tube, 

3-way portable AC, DC, with 

self contained low drain bat- 

tery, Radio and Range Finder 

now at a price you can afford 
to pay. 


$59.50 


Including one pair of high 
fidelity Ear Phones 













Two Bands — 500 to 1500 
Broadcast — 190 to 410 K.C. 
beacon band — the air line 
weather forecast band. New 
external antenna jack 
provided for increased 
volume on distant sta- 
tions or for using the 
Sea Pal more compactly 
when the loop antenna 
is not needed. Write now 
for complete informa- 
tion or order direct. 
Shipped postage pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money re- 
funded. Immediate 
shipment. 


SEA PAL 
RADIO CO. 


622 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO 














STANDARDIZED ra SR SS 
+6 70 FEET 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO. INC. 


3230 Howth Washtenaw the. Chitago, GL 





HAZARD ‘‘KORODLESS“’ 
d 
yo." Moore PENNANTS 


full description of our 


end for ess " mooring pennants 


* “ © egorodle 


ys “Korodless ‘(18/8 stain- 
igging and Tru- Loc 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc 


Marine Dept.: 230 Park Ave., New York City 
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: ” Does your engine perform as smoothly 
now as it did in call gre 











Duplex M Marine ips Oil maintains the 
power and smoothness of a marine engine’s 
early-season performance throughout the 
whole year. Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corporation, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX 


MARINE ENGINE 


OIL 


cA product of QUAKER STATE 











THE BLUE JACKET TWIN 


The Only Motor of 
REPOWER WITH 


acne auc 
FAITE ALLL 
100% MARINE MOTORS 









able, teu cost power for any 
auxiliary boat up to 32 feet, 
look at the Universal Blue 
Jacket Twin! This small, two- 
cylinder, four-cycle motor is 
100% Marine designed; weighs 
only 315 lbs.; delivers 10.2 
certified h.p. with average fuel 
consumption of only 2 qts. an 
hour. Shall we send the 
catalog? 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR 
COMPANY 


312 haley Drive 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> Thomas K. Fisher, of the Grosse Pointe Y.C., Detroit, was the out- 


standing figure in the Inter-Lake Yachting Association’s 47th annual re- 


gatta, held at Put-In-Bay, Lake Erie, August 3rd—7th. Fisher sailed his 
Apache, a New York ‘‘32,” to victory in the 70-mile race around the islands 
of Lake Erie. Apache was first on elapsed and corrected time. Then, in the 
championship series, he won three firsts in a fleet of thirteen. 

There were 22 classes with nearly 200 entrants. Ideal weather prevailed 
each day with fair sky and good breezes. 

The power boat races which, 30 years ago at this regatta, were nationally 
known, have settled down to tests of navigation for cruisers. This year the 
Kermath Trophy went to Robert G. Heintz, of Cleveland, who, for the 
second year, showed almost perfect skill in running courses on schedule, 


| Eleven boats competed. 


The Alton Greeley Trophy was won by Lee 8. Nelson, of Toledo, Ohio, 
who led a fleet of eight boats over a five-leg course with a total error of less 
than four minutes. 


> One of the best Power Squadron cruises of the year was held July 27th- 
28th to the Grosse Isle Y.C., when 33 boats from Detroit and Toledo 
dropped anchor there for the week-end. The club is ideally situated for such 
a party. 


> Detroit’s annual Labor Day power boat races will be replaced with sail- 
ing for the first time in many years, since there is no competition for the 
B.I.T. (Harmsworth) Trophy, and the Gold Cup event is being held in the 
East. So the main event this year will be the annual Sweepstakes Regatta 
which is now just about a half century old. 


> The 14-foot International dinghies appear to have finally broken into 
popularity on the Detroit River and in Lake Erie ports. While some fine 
racing was had by four boats at the I.L.Y.A. regatta, the enthusiasts are 
pointing their craft for the Great Lakes championship series, August 31st 
to September 2nd, at Vermilion, Ohio. Gordon Douglas, of that port, is in 
charge of the meet. 


> Fred Temple, with his “Q”’ boat Siren, and Thomas Fisher with A pache, 
are probably the champion long distance sailors of this area this year. 
Each sailed from Detroit to Mackinac in the Lake Huron race, to Chicago 
and back to the Straits in the Lake Michigan race, then to Put-In-Bay for 
the Inter-Lake regatta, and on to Cleveland for the Coast Guard anni- 
versary, a distance of about 1500 miles. 


> The Windsor Y.C., in spite of the war, built an addition to the club- 
house this summer and will hold its annual regatta. While sailing has been 
active, the members have been taking the U. S. Power Squadron courses 
and have organized a Canadian counterpart of the organization in the 
United States. 


> John L. Hacker recently launched one of the most elaborate boats of 
the year. She is a 54-foot express cruiser for George Whittel, of Lake Tahoe 
and Los Angeles, Calif. The boat was delivered at Tahoe on August Ist. 
She is powered with two 500 hp. Kermath motors which drive her better 
than 43 m.p.h. Two small Gray motors are installed aft with feathering 
wheels for auxiliary power. These are controlled from any of four points on 
the boat. Two generator plants supply current for heating, cooking, re- 
frigeration, and all controls. 

The hull is planked with mahogany and all superstructure is stainless 
steel. Radio, direction finder and intership phone with four outlets, add 
to convenience. 


The new 100 hp. 
Mack Mariner Diesel 
yacht engine recently 
announced by the 
Mack Manufactur- 
ing Corp. as a sup- 
plement to _ their 
larger 120 hp. Die- 
sel which was in- 
troduced last year 
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LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS 


By Jeannette Oates 


p The first of the three-race Lipton, Nutting and Gehrmann series, for 
Class R, Eagles and Tumlaren, with a new trophy for the “110” fleet, came. 
off as the calendar turns up YacutTina’s dead line. The Vail-Morton 
Gossoon won the race, with Dr. T. J. Morris’ Alert IV second. Defending 
champion Eddie Schnabel placed third. Ernest Heinemann’s Romany 
headed the Eagle fleet, and honors in the Tumlaren Class went to Dick 
Whitney’s Ellide. “Tums” and ‘110’s” sailed a four-mile triangle, twice 
around, with times of 1:32:22 and 1:40:43 being clocked by the leaders. 
The Chicago Y.C. Lipton series is significant not only because of tradi- 
tion but because the combined performance in the Lipton series and the 
season’s standings determines what yacht represents the Lake Michigan 
y.A. in the Richardson series, at Rochester, the first week in September. 


>» Woodie Pirie and his crew, Dick Kix Miller, earned the right to repre- 
sent Sheridan Shore Y.C. in the Star Internationals at San Diego. Harry 
Nye’s Gale is the Southern Lake Michigan entry, and crewing for Nye is 
Jack Vilas, Jr., of Lake Geneva. ... Gull Lake, near Kalamazoo, 
Mich., was selected for the Great Lakes Championship Star series and en- 
tries from the Wilmette fleet included the Otter brothers’ Step ’n’ Fetch It, 
Emerson Raymond’s Dolphin and Ed Galloway’s Skipit. From the Chicago 
Y.C., Bubbling Over, owned by Dr. Stan Fahlstrom and Bert Williams, 
Russ Moon’s Delight and Lloyd Miller’s Kentucky, were slated to compete. 
Ted Mead and Ole Karas were named as judges. . . . Sheridan Shore 
Race Week honors went to John Pirie’s Gemini. Bubbling Over and Hal 
Elliott’s Carol placed second and third. The Poinsettia Trophy and new 
Green Star award went to Delight. 


p> A fifteen-year-old boy, Coleman Anderson, sailing Jrish, flying the 
burgee of the Burnham Park Y.C., piled up the most points in the country- 
wide championship for the National One-Designs and carried off the Wa- 
wasee Trophy. The series was held under the auspices of the Michigan 
City Y.C., on August 2nd to 4th. 


> The Edmund P. Smith Trophy, award for the annual 100-mile race 
sponsored by the Menominee and Marinette Club, was won by Al Peu- 
quet, owner of Apt, of the Chicago Y.C. Apt won by over six minutes on 
corrected time, and Al Newman’s Chicago Corinthian Y.C. entry, Green 
Spot, captured second, followed by Ji-Bu-Je. Walter Masse, of Green Bay, 
defender, captured Class A and the M & M Y.C. Trophy. Loki, Tumlaren 
owned by Arthur Hanson, won in Class B on corrected time. Naiad, owned 
by E. W. Rasmussen and Charles Beach, won the Larsen Trophy for the 
first boat to finish. Characteristic of most races this season, the fleet poked 
along in calms punctuated by squalls. 


> Among the new arrivals swelling the Lake Michigan fleet are Fred 
Wacker’s Venturon, a Fisher’s Island One-Design, designed by Herreshoff. 
Bob Haynie and Dick Graff spent two weeks bringing her from the coast to 
Belmont Harbor, her home port. . . . Wells Lippincott’s Sovereign, 55- 
foot schooner, has arrived. . . . Ed Olin’s Ruth S IJ, formerly the yawl 
Vryling, will fly the colors of Columbia and is moored off the club. 


> The Racine Y.C. carried off the largest and most colorful annual regatta 
in twenty-four years, in which 120 craft participated, August 3rd and 4th. 
Winner of the Otto Wadewitz Trophy was Ed Purtell’s Vagabond. The 
Douglas Trophy, put up this season by Mr. and Mrs. W. Krusienski, 
stayed in the family, going to Chester’s Highlight. Tony Pfarr’s Nancy 
topped the ‘‘R’s” and Melvin Seymer’s Ann the Stars. 


> Youthful sailors of the fair sex enjoyed an August cruise in the 65-foot 
schooner Sea Jay, under the direction of Mrs. Paul Johnson. The girls did 
everything from a trick at the wheel to swabbing down decks. 


> One of the most enjoyable cruises on August’s docket was the four- 
legged course sponsored by the Escanaba Y.C. 


> The fourteenth annual Chicago Daily News Regatta was held on 
Sunday, August 25th, off Navy Pier, Chicago. More than thirty classes of 
sail boats, numbering several hundred, were expected to participate in a 
day-long show before the biggest fresh water audience in the world. Hun- 
dreds of Sea Scouts were planning to race cutters, and companies of water 
stunters were scheduled to perform. 

John T. Snite’s Copperhead is defending the Cruising Time Prize, and 
Anthony Herrmann’s Gloriant is defending the Universal Prize for the 
second straight year. 

Byron Willis, of the Chicago Y.C., was again general chairman, and 
Dave Zimmerman of the Columbia Y.C. was vice chairman. 
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The famous cutter rig yacht Bangalore, 1939-40 
winner in the Cruisi: ivision of the long Mack- 
inac Race, includes a Hallicrafters Radio Telephone 
in its carefully selected equipment. 

E. B. Lumbard, owner — like most of the outstand- 
ing figures in yachting — believes that a dependable 
radiophone on his ship is as important as the tele- 
phones in his office. 

Hallicrafters Model HT-11 is ideal for most boats. 
Small size (144%”’ wide — 8%” high — 914“ deep); 
pai in weight; operates with low drain from one 
6-Volt ship’s battery; werful enough for most 
occasions; and receives the broadcast band as well as 
the marine bands. 

Sells for onlv $159.50 ($149.50 in 110 Volt design) 


Ask any Marine dealer or write for name of owner 
near your harbor. 


the halicrubhaes ine: 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











Richardson has chosen our 


PHILIPPINE 
MAHOGANY 


for its beautiful new 31-foot 


RICHARDSON CRUISER 


For its matched and natural beauty. For the pleasure 
it gives designers and builders and owners. And for 
countless years of satisfaction in service 


Carefully selected from seasoned stock 


E. J. STANTON @ SON, INC. 


2050 E. 41st St., P.O. Box 366, Vernon Station 
Los Angeles, California 




















i “VARYA,” a Rhodes 27 





~ Interlux 


ALMOST INDESTRUCTIBLE 


YACHT ENAMELS 


Twenty-two beautiful colors including 
white, black and aluminum. Excellent hiding, 
work easily, self-leveling. Best enamel 
you have ever used. Send for color card. 


International Paint 


73 Main 


Company. Inc. 


21 West St., New York, N.Y 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


Illustration shows a 19’’ Incandescent Search- 
light for pilot house mounting. All sizes and 
types of searchlights. 


Catatoc I — Incandescent 
Catatoc A — Arc 
Catatoc F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 











Cincinnati, O. 











CLINKER BUILT by LYMA 





The next time you see a Lyman on the water, watch its performance closely and you'll observe 
that Lyman Clinker construction produces a smoother running, easier riding, drier boat. Inboard 
Runabouts in 16, 18, 191, 21 and 24-ft sizes. Medium speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. Send for literature. 
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YACHTING 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The outstanding performance of the past month was turned in by the 
veteran Charles Francis Adams at the tiller of Thisbe for a clean sweep 
over the International Eight-Metres during Marblehead Race Week. 
The former Secretary of the Navy and America’s Cup skipper won seven 
races in a row in both fresh and light airs. His uncanny ability to diagnose 
tricky wind conditions was too much for his five rivals. The only race in 
which Thisbe failed to turn the weather mark first saw Mr. Adams uncork 
an experienced job of tacking to leeward under a parachute. The Leonard 
Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy, the major Race Week prize for the best 
performance, went to the great helmsman, who started sailing out of 
Quincy back in 1875. 


> The keen competition of the International Star Class during Race 
Week continued strong with the impetus given by the trophy which Mr. 
Adams put up three seasons ago. An invading boat owned by John Taylor 
Arms, 3rd, Andiamo V, from Central Long Island Sound, carried off the 
silverware. “ Jack’? Wood, M.I.T. sailing master, put in a busy week. He 
brought up a fleet of Tech dinghies from the Charles River Basin, sailed 
a couple of days in the “110” Class and then had the helm of Mark 
Hough’s Awashonks III (ex-Priscilla) from Sakonnet, in the Eight- 
Metres. 


> Cruising boats took a big jump in Massachusetts Bay when the Boston 
Y.C. hung up a new record of 47 entries in the annual Boston Lightship 
Race. Ex-Commodore Bill Nichols, one of the prime founders of this 
event eleven years ago and a familiar winner when he owned the schooner 
Marigold (now the Arbela), was at the helm of Eben Young’s Class P 
sloop Nahma, which won the major trophy put up by ex-Commodore 
Adrian Sawyer, for the best corrected time. 


> The Massachusetts Bay Indian Marconi Class, the 21-foot over all 
centerboard dories, the most numerous fleet at Race Week and the main- 
stay of Boston Bay interclubs, now prove to be cruising boats. Previous 
to Race Week, J. Malcolm Barter, Harvard junior, and Richard D. Hill, 
Dartmouth senior, both hailing from Conomo Point, Essex, took a 465- 
mile cruise aboard the former’s Indian Red Cloud. They took their de- 
parture from Conomo Point, towing a tender with an outboard and cruised 
Down East. Points of call included Isles of Shoals, York, Biddeford Pool, 
Portland, Boothbay, Tenants Harbor, Rockland, Buck Harbor and Cape 
Small. The voyage covered two weeks and they sailed part of every day 
except one when they motored from Buck Harbor to Tenants through fog. 
The pair slept on the floor of the small craft under a tarpaulin and cooked 
by Sterno. Red Cloud is having her second year in the water. She was built 
by Hathaway, of Newburyport, and was first owned by Edward Brown, of 
Newburyport. 


> The nineteenth Jeffrey’s Ledge Race for auxiliaries out of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea was sailed August 3lst, under the auspices of the Boston 
Chapter of The Cruising Club of America. Committee Chairman Al 
Chambers expected a record fleet. 


> Boston Bay records were broken when 280 boats started in the first 
day of Quincy Bay Race Week off the Wollaston Y.C. Most of the fleet 
found their way to Marblehead Race Week and helped pile up a 415 boat 
armada in the first day under the burgee of the Eastern Y.C. 


> The new Zenith Challenger Class, 20-foot over all modern-rigged main- 
sail and Genoa jib boats, made its debut during Quincy Week. Boston 
Y.C. members expect to start next season with at least 15 of the roomy 
boats which can also be used as day sailers. 


> The M.I.T. Nautical Association has added a third Lawley “110” Class 
sloop to the fleet, which already includes 47 sailing dinghies. The donor is 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, of the New York State Legislature. The 
Lawley sloops are 24 feet long and will permit increased activity of ad- 
vanced student yachtsmen in various New England regattas. 


P Alan Gray Joins Wilcox, Crittenden 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc., of Middletown, Conn., recently an- 
nounced the addition to their staff of Alan Gray who has been prominently 
identified with the yachting field for the past fifteen years. Mr. Gray is 
well known as the author of books and articles on various aspects of racing, 
sailing, seamanship, design and construction of many types of pleasure 
craft. For the past eleven years he has been associate editor of The Rudder. 

Mr. Gray’s 30,000 miles of sea experience is certain to be of great assist- 
ance in the; handling of Wilcox, Crittenden’s consumer problems and en- 
abling them to give unique service to boat owners of all classes. 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


p A new high for the number of Comets competing in an open regatta was 
set last month on Barnegat Bay when a total of 63 boats started in the 
second annual Comet regatta sponsored by the enthusiastic group of the 
Seaside Park Y.C. This record broke the one set there last year when 51 
Comets competed. 

Although race officials pondered making two divisions as entries con- 
tinued to pour in from all sections of the East, it was decided to send the 
fleet off in one body. Light airs marked the opening race, on August 3rd, 
and the second on the following morning. That afternoon, however, a strong 
northerly whipped up the bay and several casualties followed. 

When it was all over, Edward K. Merrill, of Riverton, N. J., 1938 
national.champion, won the Borough of Seaside Park Trophy by virtue of 
a clean-cut first in the final race. It was a close victory for the veteran skip- 
per, however. Ed Gross, fleet champion at the Huntington-Crescent Club, 
was only a quarter-point behind Merrill, while Gross, in turn, tied with 
Doug MeNitt, of Perth Amboy, N. J. Jens Holm, who has crewed for 
Merrill in numerous regattas, again was at the jib sheets. 

In third place was William Willcox, of Staten Island, N. Y., and Charles 
Allaire, winner of the 1940 Puerto Rican midwinter regatta, from Red Bank, 
N. J., was but a half point behind for fourth. 


> Unfavorable weather, ranging from near calms to a vicious line squall. 
marked the first annual open Comet regatta of the Princess Bay Comet 
fleet staged off Staten Island, N. Y., the latter part of July. Fifty-six boats 
were entered but a severe electrical storm the night before the regatta kept 
a number of skippers from appearing and the fleet was cut to 40. 

Allaire again proved his right to the championship title of Raritan Bay 
by taking three firsts in his new Spirit. Young Sally Willcox, of Richmond 
County Y.C., got two seconds and a fourth to place second. In addition, 
she won a special trophy for the high point boat skippered by a woman and 
another for the first Comet in the series sailed by an all-woman crew. Phil 
Somervell’s Syrocco, of Riverton, N. J., was third. 

The opening race was a real drifter, the winner getting in just under the 
three-hour time limit. Just at the close of the second race another squall 
swept across Princess Bay and capsized more than a dozen boats. All were 
righted with little loss or mishap. In addition to prizes already mentioned, 
trophies were awarded both skippers and crews for first and second places 
in each race. Commodore Joe Fernandes headed a hard-working committee. 


> Chesapeake Bay was the scene of the largest group of Comets ever 
gathered there, with the exception of the 1939 nationals, at Oxford. 
Thirty-one boats, the largest single division of five classes, competed in the 
second annual small boat regatta of the Gibson Island Y.S., in July. This 
affair marked a family triumph of the Lippincott boys, Robert and How- 
ard, of Riverton, the former placing first and the latter third in the series. 
Second position went to Clark and Cushing Daniel, of Washington’s 
Potomac River fleet. Somervell and Merrill, trailing down from New Jersey, 
were fourth and fifth, respectively. 


> Eighteen Comets competed in Larchmont Race Week, the Huntington 
Y.C. mustering the largest single group. Skippers all agreed that the 
change of the starts, giving the Comets the lead off on the inside course, 
was a great help. It permitted boats to get clear every time and eliminated 
jams at the mark. 

Series winner was Alton O’Brien, of the Raritan Y.C., Perth Amboy, 
with a first and two seconds. Julius Van Hoven, in his Southerl, y, from Hunt- 
ington, was second and Edwin Schieck, Bronx, N. Y., third. 


> Comets competing in the nineteenth annual Miles River Y.C. regatta, 
at St. Michaels, Md., early last month saw Bill Myers, in Glee, from nearby 
Oxford, taking the three-race series with 49 points. Tied with 40 points 
each for second place were Macpherson Hulburt, Galesville; Barclay 
Trippe, Oxford, and W. A. Clark, Easton. 


> Walter Dayton, Jr., in his Duchess, won the Comet event in the annual 
junior day regatta of the Manhasset Bay Y.C. . Dwight Foster, Jr., 

is new fleet captain of the Mecox Y.C. group at Bridgehampton, Beas, 
Last-minute advice to skippers attending the class nationals at Huntington 


this month: Bring your own mooring equipment. . . . Stanley Secora’s 
Toppy was leading the Thames River fleet at New London, Conn., in its 
eliminations, with Billy Murray’s Scarab second. . . . £ A recent interclub 


race between Thames and Shennecosset Y.C., of Groton, found Secora 
high point skipper for Thames and myer Maynard for the Groton club; 
the former club won the match. . After breaking his mast in the fifth 
Tace of the West River fleet series, at Galesville, Md., Ernie Covert, 
former Washington sailor, took the closing event the following week to 
earn the right to go to Huntington. 
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Fore ’n aft this Burger Diesel yacht 
is one after your own heart . . . able 
as a trawler... roomy as a house- 
boat... modern as tomorrow . 
and you can lay it to the expertl 
designed, welded steel Burger ney 














driven by Buda Diesels, for real op- 
erating and maintenance economy. 
And that goes for all of the Burger 
standardized welded steel cruisers. 
The one illustrated is essentially a 
Burger “54” with modifications 
designed by Frederick Lippold. 
Whether it’s a 46, 54, 60 or 70 
footer, each of these is strictly cus- 
tom quality ...and you too may 
incorporate your - ideas to give it 
the desired personal touch. May we 
send you more pet 





SAIL AND POWER: STEEL AND WOOD: STANDARDIZED AND CUSTOM 


* BURGER BOAT CO: Manitowoc Wis + 


Boat Bulders Since 1865... 











“All-In-One” SIDE LIGHTS 


Can’t blow out, regardless of weather! 
No fuss—no wires—no bother. Self-con- 
tained, that is, the battery, bulb and 
switch are all contained within the light 
body. One battery gives over 200 hours of 
light—enough for a season’s cruising. 
Available in brass, or galvanized iron. 
The latter is thoroughly Hot Dip Galva- 
nized after forming! Ask your dealer, or 
write us today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & C@O., INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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TODAY 


More Yachtsmen 
Repower with a 


Gray specialization enables 
yos to match aga Weight 
0 Banner for ideal boat 











FREE CATALOGS 9 GASOLINE 5 
7 MOTORS MODELS 
All to Six Cylinders 
the Facts | Fours — Sixes — Eights er: to 165 H.P. 
You Want 10 to 175 HP. Based on the engine developed 
to Know Grays are shorter, lower,| and built by General Motors, 
@ pent we easier to install adapted and sath aaien for marine 
Curation ey GRAY MARINE MOTOR co. 
ay 656 Canton Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
























MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $8. PATENT OFFICE 





ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“BEST CRUISING AND RACING PAINT ON THE MAR- 
KET!" —Kelvin-White Co. SELECTED FOR GOVERNMENT 
YAWLS AT ANNAPOLIS. Most powerful preventive of Teredos, Marine 
Growth and Barnacles. Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. 
Emerald and Light Green —Bright Red — Cream White 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
“ha & Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others 
































STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S.A. 








CONSOLIDATED 
STORAGE 


Most completely equipped ° 
open and covered storage 

and reconditioning yard 

around New York. Deep 

water. Convenient by boat, 

car, train and subway. Fin- 

est work. Reasonable prices. 

Get Consolidated’s prices 

before you arrange for win- 

ter storage. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Morris Heights 4 New York City ee Tel. LUdiow 7-1400 















Stop stern vibration, 






assure smoother sailing, 


last longer, save shafts. 


Ask your shipyard about 
Cutless Bearings, or write 
us for information. 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, Inc. 


National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


WS De Sie 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 
3 to 60 KW 


U.S. Marine Diesel Electric Plants are built to 
deliver the highest standard of modern Diesel 
performance. Safe . . . smooth operation . . . 
and easy starting. One, two, four and six 
cylinder models. 3 to 60 KW. Also complete 
line of gasoline units. Write for full information. 










































2 Cyl. -5, 7%, 10 KW 
UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP, 4° Sashasks siretr. 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The Navy is stepping out in southern sailing. It was the Naval Air 
Station Y.C. at Pensacola which made practically a clean sweep of the 
annual Pensacola-Fort Walton Race. Lieutenant H. F. Brown headed the 
team which carried away four of the leading trophies of this cruising event. 
Cadet R. L. Dahloff won in both Star and handicap races, while Cadet 
C. L. Gillette took first honors in the Fish-Class. Francis Taylor’s cutter 
Dixie Queen, sailed by Mrs. Henry Hilton Green, finished first at Fort 
Walton and on the return to Pensacola. In the motor boat division, Jimmy 
Russ’ Dexter crossed the line a bare six seconds ahead of A. D. Pace’s 
Lurline. Third was Four Aces, owned by Captain J. D. Richards; Pat 
Duncan’s Miss Smith, Henry Hilton Green’s Kestrel, and C. L. Bland’s 
West Wind followed in that order. 


> The Clearwater Y.C., with its twelve-month season, probably gets in as 
many racing days as any organization in the country. Don Cochran, Sr., 
with his Blue Nose II, just did beat out his son Jimmy in the fifteen-race 
series for the selection of the club representative to the Snipe Class cham- 
pionships at Canandaigua. Blue Nose II, with Jimmy Cochran’s Sanderling 
and Ted Kamensky’s Ronnoco, are expected at the southeastern series at 
Charleston preceding the nationals. These three finished one-two-three in 
the Clearwater fleet. Meanwhile, the girls continue their Sunday morning 
races with an excellent turnout, Margaret Keller, Sarah Perkins, Jane 
Tharin and Jane Guy holding the best records. 


> With more than fifty sailing craft representing most of the clubs on 
Florida’s west coast, the annual regatta of the Passagrille Y.C. marked a 
high point in the summer season. Wesley Roberts, of the Tampa Sailing 
Squadron, took the handicap event with Harry Shipley, also of Tampa, in 
second place. Clinton Johnston’s 33-foot yawl Shearwater was winner in 
the bang-and-go-back race, with John Raymond, Jr., of the Passagrille 
club, second. Captain Arthur J. Rowe, Sarasota, placed first in the field of 
seven in the cruiser race, and Billy Letts kept up his record in the Moth 
Class, the Jordan brothers, Del and John, taking second and third. 


> Commodore Garner Tullis, of New Orleans, has sent the St. Petersburg 
Y.C. a trophy in appreciation of the many good times he has had in the 
St. Petersburg-Havana races. Called the Windjammer Trophy, for Tullis’ 
well-known racing schooner, it has been made a perpetual’ prize to be 
awarded for the club’s Fish Class championship. This championship also 
determines the club’s representatives in the Gulf Y.A. Lipton Trophy 
series. At the mid-season point, Paul Reese and Al Strum are tied for first, 
with John Saussy, Babe Fogarty, and Leon Frush all within close striking 
distance. 


> Hugh Gingras, of Rockledge, came within two seconds of the 87!4- 
mile record for the 225 Class at the Cambridge, Md., regatta. It is surpris- 
ing that he was able to take time out from tuning up George Cannon’s 
Gray Goose III for the Gold Cup races. Cannon has challenged in the name 
of the Indian River Y.C., at Cocoa-Rockledge, and, as his winning would 
bring the next regatta into the state, Florida boosters are pulling strong 
for him. Gray Goose III is a triple-screw boat driven by three independent 
225 motors. The boat showed a speed of better than 92 miles in winter test 
runs on the Indian River. Florida winter residents who are also possible 
Gold Cup contestants are Herbert Mendelson, with a new Notre Dame, 
Horace E. Dodge and Jack Rutherfurd, former commodore of the Palm 
Beach Y.C. 


> Florida’s fishing tax for pleasure boats may be knocked out by a recent 
decision handed down by Circuit Judge Gomez, in Miami. In a test suit 
following the arrest of Captain Sam Cass for non-payment, Attorney 
Richard H. Hunt obtained a restraining order against the Department of 
Conservation. Though the state is expected to appeal this decision, certain 
sportsmen have started a move to have the important conservation work 
financed by a small tax on commercial fish. It has been estimated that one 
cent on each hundred pounds would produce nearly eight times the revenue 
obtained from the boat license law and would, at the same time, remove & 
source of irritation to visiting yachtsmen. Hunt, who has been interested in 
conservation and the improvement of Florida fishing, is commodore of the 
fleet division of the Miami Beach Rod and Reel Club. Other flag officers of 
the fleet, which comprises some hundred boats, are Henry A. Pohl and 
Fred H. Diehl. Other club officers are J. Harvey Robillard, president; 
Marvin D. Adams, first vice president; John Mahony, second vice presi- 
dent; and J. E. Preston, secretary and treasurer. 


> Cruising activity on the intracoastal waterway is continuing through 
the summer. Among the boats stopping at Sea Island have been the 54-foot 
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Berenice, owned by Frederick C. Peters, of Miami, and the 38-foot Jam Jc, 
J. D. Dalbora, of Cocoa, both bound for Chesapeake Bay. George Elliott 
Patterson, who owns the Sea Island Yacht Yards, has just brought his DEPENDABLE 
65-foot Lark III back from a month’s fishing cruise down to Key West and 
. the Marquesa Islands. Corwith Cramer, who represents the Wheeler Ship- YA C i T 
yard at St. Petersburg, is spending the summer aboard his Sea Foam VI 
‘ at Gibson Island. Taking an extra six weeks for the northbound trip this i | § U R A N C E 
: year, he explored Georgia and Carolina rivers up to the head of navigation. 
ri Cramer declares the upper reaches of the Waccamaw the most beautiful 
‘ he has ever seen. 
rt 
; | 
NEWS FROM THE MAINE COAST | MARINE OFFICE 
' By Elizabeth Cooper captopeiaa pases 
1S > The first two in the series of four Casco Bay Interclub races were held ‘erent emaanon ren. ockon te 
‘ on Saturday, July 27th, and Sunday, July 28th. The first race was in 
e Portland Harbor under the auspices of the Centerboard Club of Portland, 
n- and the second at Falmouth Foreside with the Portland Y.C. as host. 
Wg In the first race, the 75 entries, racing in six classes, started in a light 
at southerly. Because of thunder storms to the north, the wind on the course 
in came from every direction for a while, finally shifting to northeast, giving 
ig the contestants a spinnaker run to the finish line. A sudden rain squall, 
ne coming up before all the fleet had finished, killed the wind and a number of THIS DIESEL 
boats were late at the line. The first three in each class were as follows: HAS 
Class I. Windermere (perennial winner), Philip Dorticos, Portland Y.C.; 
on Maimiti, John Zaugg, Mere Point Y.C.; Begyl, R. D. Brewer, Jr., Merri- EVERYTHING 
a coneag Y.A. 
ng Class II. Mink, Heyward James, Centerboard Club; Whisper, M. A. and New two diameter piston design gives 4 CYLINDERS 
in 8. T. Thomas, Merriconeag; third place tied on corrected time between | better fuel economy and less detonation. APD. AY 1808 EPI. 
. shan re Watson, Merriconeag, and Flying Cloud, H. W. Hutchison, Electric and hand starting. Turns a 22 x 12 inset — a 
e ere Point. ; ; : ' . 
of Class III (a new class this year for the Lawley 110’s). Derby, Hasket or equivalent wheel. Send for literature. WEIGHT 2500 LBS. 
th Derby; Sevelev, R. F. Debevois; Fantasy, K. L. MacLean; Dickbill, R. L. | PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
wrens ee ics alk " 4 HATHAWAY ROAD, COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
ass e largest class wi entries). , J. Lawrence Day; | ; 
rg Ginger, Philip Davidson; Blue Chip III, Commodore Austin Smithwick. — _— a ris von 
he Class V. Nauta, J. R. Haug, Merriconeag; Barnacle, Ernest Ballard, Jr., a ™ 2 
lis’ Portland; Willie, Margaret and Barbara Hammons, Centerboard. 
be Class VI. Nip, T-Ledge Camp, Mere Point; Winona, Camp Tamarac, 
lso Mere Point; Astera, Eric Sanders, Portland. 
hy The first prize in each class was a mahogany plaque on which was | RAC] NG 
‘st, painted a reproduction of the Centerboard Club burgee. Second and third | : 
ing prizes were white and red pennants. AND 
The second race was sailed on Sunday with about 70 entries. A light 
southerly came up about five minutes before the start, freshening soon 
ly afterward and shifting to SSW, giving all the entries a good race. In Class I, [ R U | S | N G 
ris- Windermere again took first place. Begyl was second and Maimiti third. 
n’s In Class II, Mink won another first with Doris second and Whisper third. | 
me Class III, Fantasy, Derby, Dickbill. Class IV, Blue Chip III, Jacomo, Albert | YAC H T SAI LS 
uld E. Moore, Whistler, R. D. Wells. Class V, Nauta, Barnacle, Willie. Class 
ong VI, Nip, Astera, Crusoe, the Robinson sisters. There were no fouls and 
ent no protests. 
- C. E. Beckman Co. 
ible > A number of entries had been received (when this went to press) for the 11-35 Commercial St. 
me, Monhegan Ocean Race of the Portland Y.C. which was to be sailed on the Novi Bicionk ‘MAins 
alm week-end of August 24th. Among them were the following: John K. : ' 
Jayne’s cutter Prazilla; E. E. Sander’s yawl (N.Y. “30”) Playmate; R. L. 
Ireland, Jr.’s, schooner Pandora; Seward De Hart’s N.Y. “40” Mistral; 
ent John R. Newell’s sloop Dusky; William M. Rand’s yawl Tandion; Charles a inatnaten tary nated ‘% 
sult Remsen’s yawl Sea Dream; Ernest Ballard’s yawl Eliza; Frederic Ballard’s HERE IS ? 
ney yawl Departure; N. Brooke Smith’s cutter Norjean. The last was built at . = 
t of Goudy & Stevens this year to designs of Sparkman & Stephens. y REAL > 
f 4 
ork > “Tuna Day” was celebrated on August 3rd in Mackerel Cove, Bailey’s Ua COMFORT 
one Island. The only tuna caught was landed by Dr. Henry G. Erwin, of a > 
nue LaGrange, Ind., aboard Captain Charles A. Oliver’s boat, out of Portland. LET US ; 
ve a The big fish weighed 375 Ibs. and it took Dr. Erwin 3 hours 17 minutes to ) SEND YOU $§ 
din land it. Henry Strater and Sumner Sewall had no luck aboard Strater’s Detailed > 
the new Bluefin II, nor did Governor Barrows, who landed the biggest tuna Description ¢ 
rs 4 last year. aw > 
all ) 
STOUT FELLA ‘ 
ent; > In the sailing races under the auspices of the Merriconeag Y.A., Win- oie ie cine aha ais 
resi- dermere, from Portland, won in Class I with the Clevelands’ Six-Metre sisi ? 
Paumonok second and the Thomas’s Whisper third. Three boats of the PRICE $990 — Price with motor and cruising equipment, $1290 
“Pine Tree” Class took the three prizes in Class II. These boats were Designed and Built by GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. § 
ugh built recently by the Blaisdell Brothers in their yard at Woolwich and ap- Shippan Point Stamford, Connecticut > 
foot pear to be fast. q 
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1940 YACHTS EQUIPPED WITH 


MERRIMAN 
BLOCKS—FITTINGS OR RIGGING 


* * * * * 
ROSE TERHUNA CHEERIO TREE 
WESTERLY PHEOBUS IRONDEQUOIT II 
* COQUETTE WYVERN MERRIEL 
DELDEE VAEL TRIAL 


32-Page HANDBOOK for 
Small Sailboat Owners 


100-Page CATALOG for 
TRADE and OWNERS of 
SAILING YACHTS 
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LIKE IT YOU WILL! 
‘ The VINYARD 40 Sedan 


Safety, strength and seaworthi- 
ness! What better characteristics 
could you ask to combine with 
beauty, comfort and dependabil- 
ity? This perfect all-around fam- 
ily cruiser accommodates five and 


course. 





Write for details 
VINYARD SHIPBUILDING CO., Milford, Delaware 





one paid hand. Twin screw, of 
























IsYourDeck Alligator 
Covered, Too? 


If your canvas has that unsightly 
condition known as “‘alligator 
cracks,"’ let us tell you how to 
eliminate it, without the bother 
of removing the old canvas. Our 
FREE folder, “Laying Canvas,” 
clearly describes how you can 
resurface canvas decks and cabin- 
tops easily and economically! 


Co..Inc. 


Boston.Mass, 


— 





LW. Ferdinand & 
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599 Albany Street 
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GIBBS POWER SEA SKIFF 


AMERICA’S STANDARD 
UP TO 


60 


MILES 
PER 
GALLON 







Fishing 


Write for a Catalogue 
GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


GIBSON STREET—JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA 


FIVE MODELS FROM $160 


Ideal for Inland 
and Seaboard 





YACHTING: 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> South Shore sailors had a wonderful time at Put-in-Bay during the 
annual Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta, August 4th-7th, with 
three fine days of racing and not a single postponement. After the deadly 
spell of light weather in July, it was a treat to enjoy good, steady breezes, 

Long distance races from Cleveland, Detroit and Toledo opened the 
festivities, the boats leaving their home ports Saturday afternoon and 
finishing at the Bay early Sunday morning. The going from Cleveland to 
the Bay was pretty stiff, with plenty of wind and choppy seas, and the 
boats made splendid time. In the Class R race, Lee Wilson’s Cotton Blossom 
was the winner, with Sonny Winton’s Puffin only a little more than 
minute behind, followed by Ball-Glore’s Wanderer X and L. B. Ware's 
Gypsy. R. H. Bostwick’s Falcon IT was first to finish in the auxiliary clags 
but had to be satisfied with fourth place on corrected time. Cheemaun II, 
owned by T. H. Jones, of the Mentor Harbor Y. C., a new Rhodes 27 built 
by Herman Lund, of Erie, Pa., was the winner. Aquilla, owned by the 
Busch brothers, of the Lakeside Y. C., winner of the Falcon Cup race, wag 
second. Shagbark, an Islander sloop, owned by Morley Hitchcock of 
Mentor Harbor, was third. 

The Toledo deep water race was won by the Six-Metre Question, owned 
by Donald Wilson of the Toledo Y. C., with Lilith, Class L, second and 
Caprice third. Tommy Fisher’s Apache II, N.Y.Y.C. 32-footer, won the 
Detroit deep water race for auxiliaries, with Josephine second and Sonya 
third. 


> Racing at Put-in-Bay started Monday morning and continued through 
Wednesday with heats each day for all classes. There were 160 entries. 

Cotton Blossom, owned by Lee Wilson of the Cleveland Y.C., won the 
Class R series and will probably represent Lake Erie in the Richardson Cup 
races at Rochester. Ray St. John’s Goon, also of the Cleveland Y.C., was 
second and Breeze, owned by Fred Wagner and sailed by William Miller, 
Detroit Y.C., was third. 

In the Six-Metre Class, the winner was Question, owned by Donald 
Wilson of the Toledo Y.C., with Gordon Saunder’s Noreg, D.Y.C., in 
second place and Challenge, P. S. Darnell, D.Y.C., third. 

Three Cheers, owned and skippered by Gordon Beck of the Cleveland 
Y.C., took a hotly contested Star Class series, with Toglenda, owned by 
R. W. Rogers, of Lorain, a good second and Charles Hand’s Chuck-O-Luck, 
Sandusky Y.C., third. 

Comet honors went to Rhythm, skippered by O. E. M. Keller, of the 
Maumee River Fleet, Toledo, with Gerald Pankratz’ Top Hat, Lorain 
Y.C., second. 

Bill Gatterman, who brought his Wave IT all the way from Manitowoc, 
Wis., won in the Snipe Class with three firsts. Sladbird, Ted Pauly, N.Y.C., 
was second. 

C. R. Newpher, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. took Interlake Class honors 
from a field of 21 boats. He is sailing his first year in this class. 

Bob Root, a 17-year-old skipper from the Vermilion Y.C., took first 
honors in the National One-Design Class; Richard Woehle, Toledo, won in 
the Nipper Class; Ted Kuhn, Toledo, took over the 14-foot dinghy series 
and R. R. Faulkner, Maumee River Y.C., won in the Sea Gull Class. 

Tommy Fisher, Detroit, took three straight firsts with his Apache II 
in the hard fought racing in the auxiliary sloop and cutter class, with R. H. 
Bostwick’s Falcon IJ, Mentor Harbor Y.C., second and J. C. Woodson’s 
Calypso, Cleveland Y.C., third. The L Class went to Lilith, owned by C. J. 
arr with Mercury, George M. Free, second. Both are from Toledo. 

In the Class A Universalis, the Class Q sloop Siren, owned by Fred 
Temple, was the winner, with R. E. Overbeke’s Rooster, C.Y.C., second 
and P. D. Gayman’s Nimrod, Cleveland, third. 

Enigma, K. M. Eckert’s yaw] from the Erie Y.C., was the winner in the 
yawl class; Melodie, C.H. Kuhlman, Toledo, finished first in the schooners. 

In the power boat division it was a clean sweep for the Cleveland Y.C. 
Triton IV, a 41’ Chris-Craft, owned by Robert G. Heintz, of the Cleveland 
Y.C., won the Kermath Trophy, with John Cox’s Lucille IT, second and 
Warren Robert’s Visitor IT, third. 


> The winning of the Falcon Cup race, from Rocky River to Mentor 
Harbor, by Aquilla, owned by the Busch Brothers, Lakeside Y.C. was 
without doubt the biggest upset of the racing season on Lake Erie. This 
venerable cutter, practically abandoned several years ago, was rebuilt 
by the brothers a couple of years ago. They even made their own sails. 
Aquilla trimmed the best of Lake Erie’s auxiliaries in this event. 


> Cleveland has a novel yacht club, the Clifton Lagoon Speed Club, aa 
organization limited to speed boat owners. The club holds weekly meetings, 
promotes club runs and is doing a real job in educating runabout owners 
to respect the rights of other boat owners. ; 
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e Unbelievable Speed 

e Unmatched Seaworthiness 
and Comfort 

e Unprecedented Low Price 

e National Racing Class 


$395 


Hull and Spars; completely rigged 


$460 — With mainsail and genoa jib 


With sails mentioned, plus large genoa 
$540 Jib, storm jib, and parachute spinnaker 


All: prices delivered at yard. 
Subject to change without notice 
Write for further details 
George Lawley & Son Corp. 
Established 1866 


Dept. 7-A, Boston (Neponset), Mass. 











ENJOY SEPTEMBER BOATING 


FORTIFY FOR THE WINTER 
HAUL OUT 











There’s ideal boating — and 
painting — weather in Septem- 
ber. 

* 

“Touch up”? worn or damaged 
painted and varnished surfaces. 
* 

Give decks and brightwork a 
light coat to protect them over 

the winter. 

* 
Obtain the Valspar Yacht Fin- 
ishes necessary from your dealer 
or yard, 

* 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INc. 


ll East 36th Street, New York City 
In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 


VALSPAR | 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> For the first time since Rhode Island juniors began to aspire to taking a 
shot at the National Junior Championships and the possession of the Sears 
Bowl, the elimination races to pick the crew tg be sent after the double 
honor were sailed in the Providence River, north of Conimicut Light. 

In previous years, they have been sailed at Bristol, Jamestown and 
Warwick and, for the last seven years, the Watch Hill Y.C. has been the 
host club and has done seven good jobs at taking care of the visiting fire- 


men and their friends. This year, the first that any other club could get: 


together enough class boats to accommodate the half dozen participating 
crews, Watch Hill did not care to undertake the eliminations and the 
N.A.Y.R.U. turned the job over to the Narragansett Bay Y.S. 

The Edgewood Y.C. took over the job of securing boats and providing 
the necessary facilities for running the races. Indian Class knockabouts 
were loaned by both Edgewood and Barrington members and crews from 
the Barrington, Bristol, Edgewood, Watch Hill, Weekapaug and Westerly 
went into action August 5th. 

It took two days and five races to settle who was going to be who, and on 
both days there was a good stiff breeze varying from WSW to S by W that 
demonstrated that the boys who regularly sail heavily ballasted keel 
boats are at a disadvantage the first time they get into shoal draft center- 
boarders and until they learn there’s a limit to how far they can roll them 
down and have them come up again. The Bristol crew, three Herreshoff 
Bullseye skippers, and the Watch Hill crew, brought up in Herreshoff 
15-footers, were swamped; the Westerly crew, brought up in Alden “O”’ 
boats, Barrington and Edgewood crews, still undergraduates of the Beetle 
Cat Boat Training Academy, and the crew from Weekapaug, where the 
Barnegat Bay sneakbox is tops, eased them blithely through the puffs and 
kept going. 

The Edgewood crew won five straight races for a 30-point score. Edge- 
wood’s only worry after the third race was the Weekapaug crew, for the 
pond sailors had been consistent second place winners. Weekapaug placed 
third in the fourth race and Edgewood had a five-point lead. Then Weeka- 
paug came back and finished second again in the fifth race; total score, 24 
points. Barrington placed third with 19, Watch Hill fourth with 12; and 
Westerly and Bristol tied for fifth with 9 each. 

Dick Nickerson, Sumner (‘‘Tut’’) Vale and Dick Crossley sailed for the 
Edgewood club; Johnathan F. Bushnell, Jr., Arthur Coy and John P. 
Weitzel for Weekapaug; Charles Philbrick, Charles (“Chicky’’) Street and 
Alden Leach for Barrington; Edward Starr, 3rd., Andrew J. Shinkle and 
W. King White for Watch Hill; D. Caird Robertson, Geoffrey Moore and 


Ethel Long for Westerly; and Tony Zinderstein, George deWolf and | 


Eautha Brown for Bristol. 


> The Rhode Island Y.C. has finally got the walls and roof of the new 
clubhouse up and on and, by the time this gets into print, will have that 
part that is to be constructed this year about finished. It is only a part of 
what the club hopes to have when there’s something that can be used for 
money in the treasury and, so, it has been built with the idea of making 
additions later. The complete plans call for an L-shaped floor plan with the 
inside of the “L”’ facing south, down the bay. Only the main section, about 
38 by 40 feet, is being finished. Now each critic thinks he got his idea over, 
they’re all satisfied, and the house is wp. Nice looking house too, from off- 
shore, plain, homey, sorter “‘ New Englandish,” if you get what I mean. 


> Short Ends. . . . Gordon and Preston Colwell have bought the Star 
Spica from Tom Harris and have renamed her Hope. They used to own the 
former Hope that got damaged in the blow two years ago but sold her 
without the name and the buyer never finished repairs. Spica was not in 
commission last season, and has missed the first half of this one. . . . Al 
Stearns, owner of the schooner Mohawk, has chartered Kent Matteson’s 
Atlantic Class Natanis for his daughter Mary to race in the allowance 
Class C. Mary has been racing a little sloop called Lady in Class C but 
hasn’t been making a good showing. Al figures that, with Natanis, she will 
have a chance to finish among the leaders. . . . Folks are beginning now 
to talk about the “‘Stearn’s Navy” — Mary with Natanis, and Lady in 
reserve; Thornton, Al’s son, with Cub, a Triangle, and one of the tops in 
Class C; and Al himself, with Mohawk for cruising and towing the smaller 
boats around to the regattas... . Avery Seaman’s Lstrellita won the 
Star fleet’s elimination series, with Frank Slingluff’s Gay Lady in second 
place, Frank DuValley’s Sunny third, Dick and Bill Alexander’s Joca 
fourth, Roland Morin’s Stardust fifth, Hope Gidley’s Rhody sixth and Bill 
Hempstead’s Zephyr seventh. There were only four races in the series and 
Rhody and Stardust sailed only two of them. It didn’t mean much, as 
nobody’s going to the Internationals at San Diego, and nobody’s decided 
yet whether they will go to the Atlantic Coast Championships. . . . Bristol 
Y.C. dads haven’t followed the Barrington dads’ example and taken their 
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‘ TWIN Disc 
MARINE GEARS 


@ 100% of forward speed in 


reverse...single lever controls 





forward or reverse ...no gear 
shifting ...no adjustments... 
smooth running... built in five 
popular sizes with 1:1, 2:1, 3:1 
reductions. Standard 
equipment on most 
nationally known ma- 

rine diesel engines. | 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY. 
1368 RACINE ST., RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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A COMPLETE LINE 
® 20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 H.P 
= 6 Hesselman Type “Spark 
& Diesels” 35 to 200 H.P. 





Here's just the engine for outboard 
type hulls, fishing boats, dories, 
tenders, and sailboat power. A true 
marine motor — completely engi- 
neered for outstanding service. Per- 
formance records prove the satis- 

faction and in-built quality of the Bore 2%", Stroke 31”; Piston 
Meteor. By all means, send today rpms 18 HP, @ 2800 rpm; Overall 
for full information. length 27%’. Weight with starter, built-in 


reverse, grey iron type, 258 pounds, 
aluminum 225 pounds. 





RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. | 











MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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BOATING HELPS wv 290k 


We know that no one can learn to sail or cruise by reading books but we know, 
too, that the experience of experts can be valuable to new sailors and oldtimers 
alike. We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinar by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
completeness. $2.00 book by a man with twenty years’ ex- 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick ience. The best way we know of to 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- earn to sail without such an experienced 
plicity the many problems of the coast- skipper at your side. $3.50 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 a AB : — wage Fh Sailing, oy es L. 

witok tone, itor of YacuTinG. An excellent 

ay my phan ne we the book for the beginner with many maneu- 

process of finding latitude and longitude vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the More fine books on page 100 


simplest methods of celestial navigation. 
$2. Order by mail direct from 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 
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YACHTING SEP 


youngsters’ boats away from them Sunday mornings to do a little racing 

themselves (‘‘Tired Father” relaxation), but the mothers of four of the Y, 
girl skippers of the Bristol 1214-footers, and of two of the boy skippers, f 
commandeer their boats Monday mornings and go racing. Mrs. Donald 

Babcock, sailing her daughter Barbara’s Me-Too, has piled up more 
points than any of the others; Mrs. Robert Towland, with her daugh- 
ter’s Minz, ranks second. . . . Bill Paine, the Bristol sailmaker who makes 
all the sails for the Bristol “1214s,” puts up a cup for a special race every 
year. This year it was won by Tony Zinderstein, sailing Bevis, in a class of 
13 entries. . . . Bevis was top point boat in the Bristol July Wednesday 
series; Ann Leahy’s Papoose in the July Saturday series; and Eautha 
Brown’s Eaumara was one point ahead of Barbara Babcock’s Me-T 00 ip 
the combined July series. . . . Abbott Phillips has bought a 26-foot power 
boat, name Queen Mary (she looks so much unlike the better known vessel 
of that name), supposedly to tow his Triangle Class sloop Flying Cloud I] 
around to regattas. . . . Carl I. Hayes, of the Edgewood Y.C. has re. 
ceived his new Matthews “38” and has named her Sea Eye. . . . Club 
regattas as usual: Rhode Island, Edgewood, Washington Park, Newport, 
Conanicut, Coles River, South Swansea and one Association regatta gone 
down in history; Taunton, East Greenwich, Warwick Country Club, 
Barrington and Bristol regattas, with one or two long distance stunts to 
come. . . . Funny how you can get fed up before the season ends and, a 
month after the last race, you’re looking forward to the next year. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


AS 


> Prophets who held that the staging of a regatta devoted to a small 
group of one-design classes would find but a limited entry list were disap- JJ ,, 
pointed in July when the Gibson Island Y.S. held its second annual small J desi 
boat regatta. Ninety-eight boats, in five popular Bay classes, were out for the 
three-day regatta, sailed in a variety of weather off Gibson Island. Comets, 
with a total of 31 starters, led the list, while the Star Class mustered 28, 
The Stars opened the regatta on a Friday with the first race for the J. 
Rulon Miller Memorial series. Other classes began their races the following 
day. Henry Wilmer, Jr., of Philadelphia, who sails with the Gibson Island 
fleet in his Aries II, took this important event with seven points to spare. ™ 
An Ocean City, N. J., boat was next, William Crouse’s Duchess. One point 
behind Duchess was Windrush II, sailed by J. 8. Wilford, Jr., of Oxford. 
Other winners were Harold N. Cox’s Phantom, of Norfolk, Hampton 
One-Design; Robert Lippincott’s Sea Robin, Riverton, N. J., Comet; J.N. 
Wilson’s Dolphin, of Annapolis, 20-foot Division I; Prentice Edrington’s 
Lady Avon, of Washington, 20-foot Division II; and W. C. MeNiel’s 
Wiki-Wiki, of Sparrows Point, Snipes. Paul Myers, sailing Tommy 
Martin’s Undine, from Oxford, won the Star crew race. 









> The Twenty-foot Class Y.R.A., formed on the Bay last year to bring 
together into a restricted class the many assorted 20-footers of this region, 
now has 33 boats registered. West River, Annapolis and Washington 
the most popular centers for the class. A recent report of the association 
shows there are 24 boats of the round-bottom division and 9 of chine 
bottom construction. 

























aa 


> Hampton One-Designs took three of the first four places in the UF 
banna Y.C. long distance race, sailed on the Rappahannock in July. 
Emery’s Sea Fever was the winner. Second place went to a 20-foot knock 
about, Bill Chewning’s Cat Nip, while third was Matthew Maughams 
Cora, another Hampton. Racing was on a handicap basis and was held im} 

fresh northerly. 








> A new arrival to the Bay is the 42-foot staysail-rigged schooner St 
bus, owned by Don and Malcolm Lamborne, of Washington. She was 
chased from Thomas B. Goodwin who brought her from his home in 
land last summer on the deck of a freighter. David Hilliard, of Li 
hampton, designed and built her. 






> Al Bird, former owner of the old Sonder Class sloop Grilse IV, of West 
River, recently sailed his new 30-Square-Metre to the Bay from Buzzards 
Bay. . . . The Pacific One-Designs have been given a place on the powél 
boat races of the President’s Cup Regatta which will be held Septembé 
27th to 29th. . . . Regattas sanctioned by Chesapeake Bay Y.Rua 
will end this month with the Potomac River S.A. races in Washingl on 
and the Maryland Y.C. event, both on September 14th and 15th. a 





> Eleven classes are scheduled for the sailing portion of the Presidents 
Cup Regatta, to be held this month in Washington. The Potomac Rivel 
S.A. again will handle arrangements. On September 14th and 15th, three 
races for all classes will be held. The following week-end, canoeing, rowill 
and swimming events take over. . ss 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 


Ketch “Avenir” 
Geo. E. McQuesten, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one- 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 








FINE 
BOATS 
SINCE 1893 


Consider the value of 47 years’ boat- 
building experience! Find out why 
Lightnings, Comets, Snipes and Gos- 
lings built by Skaneateles give such 
uniformly outstanding perfo 

Write for free literature describin 


Skaneateles exclusive features. 


SKANEATELES BOATS, INC. 


BOX 2 SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


In addition to Lightnings, officials have scheduled Comets, 20-footers 
(round and chine divisions), Hampton One-Designs, Class B sailing canoes, 
two handicap classes, Snipes (open only to the local fleet), Moths and 
Penguin dinghies. A single race will be held Saturday afternoon, with the 
second and third races Sunday. The Capital Y.C. will be headquarters. 

The race committee includes C. Lindzey Nicholson, II, president of the 
Lightning Class Association; Herbert L. Stone;.Paul G. Tomalin, of the 
local sailing association; L. Corrin Strong, commodore of Gibson Island 
Y.S.; Dr. John Eiman, president, Comet Class Y.R.A.; and Oscar S. Tyson 
of the A.C.A. The Washington Evening Star will present trophies to series 
winners. Arthur H. Clephane is chairman of the sailing division. 





FROM THE SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT 
By Mel Jaquier 


| >» The Fourth of July Regatta of the Wichita S.C. was highly successful 
| and will be remembered as one of the outstanding events of the club’s 
season. A full day of racing was scheduled with a race for every boat on 
Lake Santa Fe. The winners were as follows: 

National One-Designs, Winona, George Ball; Snipes, Mary Helen 2nd, 
Howard Elwell; Free-for-all (club fleet), Stormy Weather, Robert Richards; 
| Invitation Race, Tippy, Fletcher Brown; Junior Race, Mary Helen 2nd, 
| Jim Beddow. 


> The next special event held by the Wichita S.C. will be the Labor Day 
Regatta which should be even better than the one on July 4th. Several 
more boats will be on the lake by then. Because of a considerable turnout of 
spectators, the club has installed a public address system on the judges’ 
float so that maneuvers of the boats may be explained. 


> Honors in the home and home series of the Ft. Worth B.C. and the 
Houston Y.C. were carried off by the latter this year, after the last half 
of the series was sailed at Houston on July 27th and 28th. This event has 
been held every year since 1933 and Houston had not gained possession of 
the cup since 1934. At Ft. Worth, the races are sailed in Longhorns and 
at Houston in Fish Class boats. Sixty-seven persons from the F.W.B.C. 
made the trip to Houston. 

Although September 1st will mark the end of the Ft. Worth B.C. regu- 
larly scheduled Longhorn races, the real closing event will be the annual 
Schoonover Race. That race, for the ten highest rating skippers, is sailed 
over a 16-mile windward and leeward course, from the club up Eagle 
Mountain Lake to the little town of Dido and return. Leading Longhorn 
Skippers on August lst were: George Hill, Class A; Evans-Lombe, Class 
B; and Walter Clark, Class C. 


> The Lake Worth S.C. has had good representation at every regatta in 
the Southwest this season. At the last one, the Southwestern of the Dallas 
S.C.. it had five boats entered. Enthusiasm for sailing is so high on Lake 
Worth that the membership of the club is practically filled. Members have 
been spreading the news that, next April, the club will inaugurate an an- 
nual interclub regatta, which promises to outdo all others. 

The “Petticoat Fleet” is well under way, with three boats racing and 
several more almost launched. The little eight-foot dinks have brought the 
colored movie fans out en masse to catch their bright, contrasting colors. 
Emblem of the fleet is a lace petticoat, ten inches high, on the sail. 


> On August 17th and 18th, the merchants of Disney, Okla., with the 
cooperation of the Sequoyah Y.C., of Tulsa, sponsored the first Annual 
Grand River Lake Regatta. The lake is already a sizable body of water; 
when filled, it will rank with the largest artificial lakes of the country. 

The regatta consisted of two races, a ten-mile free-for-all on the after- 
noon of the 17th, and a twenty-mile race on the 18th, for boats in four 
classes. Trophies were awarded for the first three boats in the National 
One-Design Class, the first three in the Snipe Class, the first and second in 
the Lightning Class, and the first three in the open class, all sailed over the 
same twenty-mile course. Trophies were awarded for the first five boats to 
finish in the ten-mile free-for-all. 


> At the Oklahoma City Y.C., Russell Sampson, who has been in second 
position in the Snipe fleet, sold his boat to Bob Vahlberg and Dr. George 
Felts. La Vorn Walker is racing the Snipe he built last year and has an- 
other in the final stages of construction. Bill Kilpatrick and Dick Rumsey 
sailed Kilpatrick’s boat in the National One-Design Championship Races 
at Michigan City, Ind. Kilpatrick was not able to finish in the money but 
vows he will take his boat to the class championships at Muskegon, Mich., 
next year. He was fleet champion in 1938 and is leading’ again this year. 
John Paschal is looking at the larger boats now that he is an accomplished 
Snipe skipper. A Penguin Class dinghy, No. 40, is being built by one of 
the members though there is no talk of a fleet of those boats as yet. 
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THE SPHERICAL 
COMPASS 


The most popular compass ever 
offered to yachtsmen! For all types 
of vessels. Can be used in our new 
double-mounting brackets. Write 
for free booklet. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC STEERERS 
Kelvin-White Double-Mounti 
Brackets (4-inch and _ 5-inc 
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Kelvin- White 

pass 


Walker Excelsior Logs (in statute 
or nautical-mile readings) 


Fisher Pierce Speedometer Logs 
Kenyon Speedometers and Logs 
Bludworth Radio Direction Finders 
Cape Cod Radio Direction Finders 
Ship-to-shore Seaphones 


The new Kelvin-White Navigator 
Clock 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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HE RICHARDSON “31” 


SMITH’S CUP-DEFENDER 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 











,4-FT . BLUE WATER SPORT CRUISER 
This beautiful sport cruising model has spacious teak wood bridge and cock- 
pit, luxurious lounging sedan cabin, large galley, toilet and shower room and — 
complete crew quarters; it’s a perfgct sport yacht at a reasonable price. 
The 1941 models are now ready. Send for literature 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC.  Fo°t of Crovecy Ave. 


rooklyn, N. Y 

















BOOKS ror YACHTSMEN 


We know that no one can learn to sail or cruise by reading books but we know, 
too, that the experience of experts can be valuable to new sailors and oldtimers 
alike. We unhesitatingly recommend all of the books listed below. 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 


Gordon C, Aymar. Rules and maneuvers Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 

illustrated by sequence photos of Star craft formerly seen in great numbers on 

boat models. Includes the latest rule American waters. Of great historical in- 

changes. $4.00 soees and especial appeal to the model 
The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing by z watt 

George D. Hills. The standard authority amd Selb by Frederic M. —. 

= ry ‘ , 6 . acing, an 

on racing rules, revised to date $3.00 Raiites tox Maan fis anes _ 
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Little Ships and Shoal Waters, by BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Maurice Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light YACHTING 

draft yachts with comments on their 

design and construction. $4.50 205 East 42nd St. New York City 











DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manufacture 
of cabin and deck furniture for the boat. 

Among our installations are many of 
the most luxurious yachts afloat, in- 
cluding “Moneda”, “Elda”, “Sirena”, 
“Onrust”, “Caritas”, ‘Navigator’, 
“Mary Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, “Agawam”, 
“Bidgee”, “Florence”, “Moana II”, 
“Mystery”, “Reomar” and “Episode”. 





Write for catalog 
Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 
GRAN DCENTRAL WICKER SHOP. Inc. 
217 EAST 42ND STREET, N. Y.C. ¢,2Slecks Eastof | = MANUFACTURERS 























INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


»> Opening the regatta swing on the southern circuit of the Inland Lake 
Y.A. was the Oconomowoc Y.C. invitation event for Class C and Cub Clagg 
yachts held on Oconomowoc Lake, Wis., July 17th, 18th and 19th. 

Representing organizations on Cedar, Delavan, Pine, Mendota and 
Geneva Lakes, came fleets of four top-ranking craft in each class. Good 
weather and steady wind sped the event along so that all of the five races 
in each division were finished on schedule. 

Lake Geneva entries topped Class C when Clarence W. Sills won the 
series with Dory VI, Robert C. Edwards came second with Geronamo and 
Bruce Pope listed a fourth with Bee Bee Jay. Third place went to Charles §. 
Cameron, of the Delavan Y.C., commanding Red Hot. 

Pine Lake Cub Class captains garnered a first and third when Clifford 
Messinger came through with Ginger, and Anders Friend with Stepin 
Fetchit II. Tommy Norris chalked up second for the host club in Bold 
Venture, with Tom Gunderson collecting the fourth notch for Delavan 
in Guess Who. 


> Opening the series of regattas on northern lakes was the invitation 
meeting staged by the Calhoun Y.C. as part of the giant Minneapolis 
aquatennial celebration. Yachts in Classes E, C and Cub, entered from 
Minnesota and Iowa lakes, totalled over 60 on the entry card. 

Races were staggered so that the three Class E starts and the three 
each for ‘““C” and Cub fleets were run separately from July 25th through 
the 28th. 

Local skippers in the “C”’ and Cub packs made the most of their fa- 
miliarity with home lake conditions and scored decisive victories against 
light winds. Dick Fitts, with Duck Soup IT, bested his Class C clubmate, 
former I.L.Y.A. champion Emmett Brennan, in Rhythm III, whose first, 
second and fourth could not equal Fitts’ first, second and third. Jim Wag- 
ner, of Clear Lake, lowa, finished third with a win, a third and a fifth. 

Twelve-year-old Bobby DeWitt made a clean sweep of the Cub going 
by snaring all three tilts for Calhoun in Megohm. Lambert DeFiel, Jr., 
took second for White Bear with Ginger, and Walter Pratt, third for Minne- 
tonka in We’re Here. 

The flashiest performance of the series came in the final Class E contest 
when former I.L.Y.A. champ, Bill Schons, of White Bear, in Hurricane II], 
needing a second to win the regatta, rode along a bad third with only a 
leg and one-half of the triangular course to cover. As the leaders drove 
down wind under small or medium spinnakers, Bill broke out his big para- 
chute, quickly closing the gap between himself and Erle Savage, who was 
sailing Charles Winton’s Dolphin for Minnetonka. Neck and neck they 
fought through the final leg, Schons at last sneaking out his needed second 
by a narrow margin. Savage took second in the regatta while John Hunt, 
of Minnetonka, was third in Leading Lady. 


> The following week-end, northern tars met on West Lake Okoboji, in 
northwestern Iowa, for the fourth annual Okoboji Y.C. Invitation Regatta, 
August 3rd and 4th. Yachts from Minnesota and Iowa lakes in Classes E, 
C and Cub drew an interesting variety of weather for their three races. 
Drifters had things their way in the Saturday morning bouts, Bob Garwood 
leading Class E with Challenger IV, Emmett Brennan, Class C, with 
Rhythm III and Bobby DeWitt, Cub Class, with Megohm, all for the 
Calhoun Y.C. In the afternoon, more wind rose and sent crews onto the 
bilgeboards for ballast, but heavy rain later forced them to douse canvas 
and paddle into shelter. On Sunday, light air supplanted flat calm through 
one race and then gave way to a steady medium breeze that finished the 
regatta in fine style. 

In final listings, Bob Garwood headed Class E; Emmett Brennan, Class 
C; Bobby DeWitt, the Cub Class. 


> Following these opening regattas, Inland Cub sailors raced for the 
I.L.Y.A. championship on Lake Geneva, August 7th, 8th and 9th; five 
boat teams in Classes E, C and Cub sailed the Interlake regatta on Lake 
Minnetonka, August 8th, 9th and 10th; ‘““E”’ boats vied on Lake Winne- 
bago, August 14th, 15th and 16th, in the I.L.Y.A. sponsored invitation 
regatta; top ““C” boats competed on Pine Lake those same dates in 4 
special regatta; and member clubs throughout the 1.L.Y.A. came together 
in Classes A, E and C for the championship series of five races, August 19th 
through 23rd, on Lake Mendota, at Madison, Wis. 
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Order your 1941 Star this 
fall . . . take advantage of 
Special winter prices 
* 

PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 


51 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Seattle Penguin Fleet is the name of the Pacific Northwest’s newest 
boating organization, dedicated to the racing of the popular Penguin 
dinghies in this area. That members of the new club are in earnest about 
the matter is evidenced by the fact that the N. J. Blanchard Boat Com- 
pany, Seattle, was working on an order for 24 Penguins, early in August, 
with delivery of the first group of three boats scheduled for August 9th. 

Charles J. Frisbie, owner of the 42-foot sloop Tola, is president of the 
Seattle Penguin Fleet; William W. Warren is vice president; John E. 
Cannon, treasurer; and Ralph C. James, Jr., secretary. Other members of 
the new fleet group include: Charles L. Dick, Joseph L. Patton, John O. 
Warren, Hawthorne K. Dent, Norman Blanchard, Sr., Norman Blanchard, 
Jr., Cal Blanchard, Middleton M. Chism, Fain C. Sutter, Stanley B. 
Borgersen, Jr., Dr. W. A. McMahon, John T. Dillon, Paul Morris, Ben 
Seaborn, Ray Elliott, Jr., John F. Snapp, Dr. Herbert E. Coe, Richard H. 
Anderson and Bartlett Stephens. Others belonging to the new club are 
Conrad Benz, Harold Benn, Chester Dawson and Eustace Vynne, Jr. 
President Frisbie has been appointed vice president of the National Penguin 
Association. 

Penguin dinghies are fast and seaworthy little boats, built of plywood. 
They were designed by P. L. Rhodes. 

The Seattle fleet plans to hold races every two weeks throughout the year 
in Portage Bay. Other races, including regattas on various eastern Wash- 
ington lakes, and an international regatta at Seattle next spring, are con- 
templated. 


> C. W. Stimson’s Angelica turned the trick once more on July 28th by 
taking first place in Class A in the Seattle Y.C. West Seattle Hi-Yu re- 
gatta. Class B went to John A. Soderberg’s Lady Alice; Class C was won 
by Ralph C. James, Jr.’s, Nautilus; Otis Lamson’s Vinta was first in Class 
D; Arthur Ayers’ Sir Tom took the special sloop division into camp; and 
Far! Fisher and Jack Ryan came in first among the Stars to win the E. W. 
Fenton trophy. 


> Paul Satko, his wife and their seven children, arrived safely at Juneau, 
Alaska, on July 26th, in their “ancient” boat Ark, completing a three 
months’ voyage from Tacoma. Apparently giving up his plan to go to Cook 
Inlet, Alaska, across the stormy Gulf of Alaska, Satko was reported ready 
to settle down at Juneau. 


> Commodore William Healy, of the Tacoma Y.C., reports that his club’s 
sail and power boats held a get together on August 10th and 11th at the 
Vashon state parks, Dockton, the event being featured by a clambake. 
Martin Stockwell, regatta chairman, was in charge. Yachts in this club’s 
fleet will join those of other Pacific Northwest yachting organizations in 
the Labor Day Inter-Club cruise, with rendezvous at the Edgewater Park 
Country Club. This event is being sponsored by the Bremerton Y.C. 


> The Seattle Y.C. will hold its annual Hat Island race for sail yachts 
on September 14th and 15th and, on September 21st, Barnacle Bill’s last 
cruise, the rendezvous being Port Madison. Sail yachts competed on Au- 
gust 10th and 11th in the club’s Marrowstone Island race and, on the same 
dates, Seattle power boats staged a cruise and race to Hadlock Bay. 


> Commuter is the name of D. L. Rheem’s new Chris-Craft twin screw 
express cruiser, used by the owner in commuting from his Orcas Island 
estate to the mainland. The boat is propelled by twin 223 hp. Scripps en- 
gines and was sold through Motor Boat Marina, Seattle. 


> W. H. Gockley, Seattle, now has a 17-foot Chris-Craft runabout with 
95 hp. motor, replacing a 1514-foot Chris-Craft; Dr. F. W. Schearer, 
Toppenish, has acquired a Chris-Craft runabout of the same length and 
power; and Ted McKay, Seattle, owns a 1514-foot Chris-Craft runabout. 
These sales, as well as a 26-foot de luxe Chris-Craft cruiser with 95 hp. 
engine to Thorild C. Swansen, Seattle, were also made by Motor Boat 
Marina, Seattle. 


> So many Pacific Northwest yachtsmen have asked the writer of this col- 
umn regarding the present whereabouts of J. E. Heston, naval architect 
who formerly practiced at Seattle, that anyone having this information 
is asked to pass it on to YACHTING which will in turn advise the writer. 


> With M. J. Bucey as commodore, the new Ketchikan, Alaska, Y.C. 
has been organized, with a view to the establishment of facilities for pleas- 


ure craft in Thomas Basin, Ketchikan. Dr. R. V. Ellis is vice commodore |, 


of the club, and Paul H. Adams is secretary-treasurer. Nearly a score of 
boat owners have joined the new club. 
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| 31’ x 22’ x 8’. 6” x 4° 8’. Sleeps 


four. Stiff, fast, roomy. $3575 
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34’ Barnacle $4250 
36’ Coastwise $5950 
42’ Offsoundings $8650 
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GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines .are the 


finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 


Manufacturing Corporation 
Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





The QUICK WAY 
TO MAKE 
Dependable 
BOAT REPAIRS 


PLASTIC WOOD not only hel 
ported ——s with a blems, but in many 
more permanent j oad 


a bette 
PLASTIC "WOOD handles like putty—ha 
into wood that makes repairing Keel Rabbe 
Dented Stems, Loose Bolts, Spar Checks pe 
eee Plank Ends ox: 
Be andler, paint, hardware, 10¢ stores. 
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KNO-RUST 


**The guardian of 
all metals’’ 


Proven the finest polish preserver 
and anti-corrosive agent. Will keep 
your brass and chromium fittings 
bright for a week or more. 


Kno-Rust actually prevents tarnish 
and corrosion on all fittings and 
hardware. Not a polish, not a 
lacquer — but a transparent invisi- 
ble film that will not distort the 
color of polished metal. Easily ap- 
plied with a cloth. Also effective 
on aluminum, bronze and steel. 


It takes good seamanship to 
bring home the cup, and 
sometimes a little luck . 

- but every sailor knows how 
ae good fittings are, too! 
Here are three of the hundreds of 
items of Sailboat Hardware that 
have made a name for HUB- 
BARD'S SOUTH COAST: 


a. Racing Blocks, open shell, light 
weight, new design. Salt water 
resisting aluminum or bronze 






Be sure to apply Kno-Rust to all 
tig before laying up this fall. 

You will avoid the aborious task 
of restoring the finish. 


TRIAL SIZE 50 CENTS 


Kno-Rust may be purchased in the 
following ‘“‘Yachtsman's Special” 


sheave. quantities: 

b. Star Boat Tang and Spreade . 
Socket. Formed to fit. mt. 1 qt. tins $1.25 
Rigging Holes extruded to pre- 1 gal tins 4.75 


vent wear. Wt. 3!/2 02. 

c. Roller Reef Sliding Gooseneck 
for day sailers under 200 square 
ft. sail area. Hand lock type. 
Complete with 10 inches of 
track and stops. 

Send 25¢ for HUBBARD'S 1940 
Manual containing complete, illus- 


ivated instructions for tuning your Howard F. Borroto 


j /; SOUTH COAST Importer — Exporter 
ffrbbards COMPANY 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
~ 2204 East Central, Newport Beach, California 


If your marine supply store does 
not yet stock Kno-Rust, or if your 
boat yard cannot supply you, 
please write 


17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
$¢it¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢¢s 











Get it at ship — 








YACHTING 


> Clarence E. Pelz, of the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, is happy as the 
launching of his new 32-foot auxiliary yaw] Alert has brought him close to 
the completion of his new craft. Pelz built her in his back yard on Alki 
Point, doing a commendable job. Alert, with 10-foot beam and 5-foot draft, 
will be powered with a one-cylinder Regal gas engine and will fly the burgee 
of the Queen City Y.C. 


>-The Columbia River Y.A. is headed this year by Dean B. Webster. 
Other officials are: Harold Loomis, vice president and Walter Johannesen, 
secretary-treasurer. Efforts are being made by the association to increase 
sail boat competition in all classifications. 


> Cat's Paws: ... Blonde, 55-footer formerly owned by Milton B. 
Henderson and later by George Gage, both having flown the Portland 
Y.C. burgee, is now a work boat, converted for albacore fishing by her pres- 
ent owners, Lloyd Newton and Lloyd Woolsey. . . . The Shain shipyard, 
Seattle, has delivered a new 36-foot Trimmerships cruiser to H. R. Hansen, 
Astoria; she has a Chrysler for power. . . . At the same yard, a 30-foot 
cruiser was being built for Paul Cook, Seattle, and work is to start soon on 
a 49-foot cruiser for Frank Graham, Tacoma. . . . Ed White, Seattle, 
is constructing a 33-foot Monk-designed cruiser with Chrysler V-drive Ace, 
for Thomas H. Dempsey, Seattle, and a 30-foot fishing boat for Pacific 
Brass Co., Seattle. At the same plant, a 42-foot Diesel cruiser is building 
for Christmas delivery. . . . Seattle Boat Works is now known as Seattle 
Boat Sales, with Roy Smythe in charge; Smythe has purchased the busi- 
ness with which he formerly was associated. . . . On August 8th, the 
Edison Vocational School’s boat yard on Lake Union, Seattle, launched 
Lady Grace, 38-foot cruiser from the boards of Edwin Monk. The Chrysler. 
powered boat is owned by V. C. McCloskey, Seattle. . . . Ray Bruch is 
revamping a 60-foot yacht, from plans by H. C. Hanson. Power will be one 
of the Caterpillar Diesels which it is Bruch’s normal work to sell. . . . 
Seattle’s new Central Marina, on Lake Union, early in August was well 
under construction, with completion expected early in the fall. . . . Seattle 
Boat Sales is building two new 30-foot stock cruisers of Monk design. . . 
Nowak is the name of F. Nowak’s new 31-foot fishing boat with Chrysler 
power, built this year at Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydock Co. from Monk 
plans... . E. N. Gertulla’s Siletz Boat Works, on the Siletz River, 
Oregon, is to build a 52-foot Monk-designed motor-sailer for Fred Brown- 
ing, of Reno, Nevada. . . . Dr. Carl Jensen, Seattle, has bought Marcus: 
Mayer, Jr.’s, 42-foot auxiliary sloop We’re Here and renamed her Oscar 
IV... . Spindrift is the name of R. E. Stanfields’ new Monk-planned 
28-foot cruiser, built by Marine Sales and Service, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. . . . Casey Moran, Ketchikan, Alaska, recently bought the 65-foot 
yacht Arrow, at Seattle, from E. H. Kendall; she has a 175 hp. Hall-Scott 
gas engine. . . . Capt. C. E. Hillyer, Seattle steamship pilot, has bought 
the 48-foot motor-sailer Daphne, formerly owned by Walter Draham, of 
Olympia. Both Moran and Hillyer bought their craft through Arne Vesoja, 
Seattle yacht broker. . . 


RIGGING 
By H. A. Calahan 


(The Macmillan Co., 


> For a long time yachtsmen have wanted — and needed — a book on 
rigging as applied to the modern yacht. Most of the few books available 
on this subject were written before the present tall rigs with their jib- 
headed sails, large Genoas and larger parachutes were developed and 
much of their material is, therefore, obsolete. Therefore, this book, the 
latest of the Calahan series on yachts, their handling and care, meets 4 
real need. 

Outside of the points mentioned above, standing and running rigging 
both have developed highly during the past decade, and the aeroplane has 
shown the-yacht the way in the use of lighter, yet stronger, standing 
rigging, the use of light steel rods in place of wire, the use of tangs in place 
of splices, etc. An old-time sailor would undoubtedly look with appre- 
hension at the slender ribbons of wire or steel rods that now hold in place 
masts twice as tall as he was used to, but which do a better job than the 
older, heavier stuff formerly carried. 

The book under discussion is comprehensive in its scope and covers not 
only wire rigging: but also sheets, halliards, purchases, winches and other 
devices to handle and trim sails. Other chapters cover splicing, both wire 
and rope, methods of securing wire and rope together, useful knots used 
by the rigger, reefing gear and emergency repair. 

The author lays no claim to being an engineer. He has wisely gone t0 
specialists, designers, riggers and others for the technical informatio? 
needed for a book of this kind and, with his own knowledge of boats, has 
assembled this information in a way understandable to the amateur sailor. 
It is not a textbook, but a readable presentation of a subject on which the 
layman knows far too little. Yacht sailors, particularly those of not t00 
great experience, will find “Rigging” useful. 


New York. $3.00) 








